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Artist’s conception of Barbara Frietchie’s Home in Frederick, Maryland 


DeLavaud Pipe... 


supplies and protects the historic town of 


Frederick, Maryland 


| ciated in the minds of most Americans 
with the story of dauntless Barbara , . . . 
Me) Frietchi Spe Fi a a or ate ; “We have found deLavaud pipe to be satisfactory 

TENERES “ES WHO GNee the nVaeINE in every respect,” writes E. St. C. Maxwell, City 

troops to destroy her country 5 flag. Just how much Engineer of Frederick. “We find it to be a stronger 
the present-day town of I rederick cherishes the pipe than sand cast and at the same time to cut and 
memory of its heroic daughter is shown by the beau- tap with ease. The absence of the bead facilitates 


i arbara Frietchie mo “nt i » ch: ing “ee : i egg 
tiful Barbara I riet hie monument and the charming assembly and produces ajointwith greater flexibility. 
replica of her little home (shown above). : ° ; 


metal of the pipe thus formed is dense, fine-grained 
and remarkably free from impurities. 


DeLavaud Pipe is made in accordance with U.S. 


To serve and to protect the town of Frederick, 
Whitman, Requardt & Smith, Consulting Engineers, 
specified 18,000 ft. of deLavaud pipe for under- 
ground water mains. For deLavaud pipe is the strong- 
est pipe ever cast. It is produced by pouring molten 
iron into a rapidly revolving cylindrical mold. The 


Government specifications. We are also furnishing 
this product in the various thicknesses and’ weights 
shown in the specifications of the American Water 
Works Association and the American Gas Associa- 
tion. The deLavaud Handbook gives complete in- 
formation. Write for free copy today. 


United States Pipe 


and Foundry Co., 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Our pipe bears the “Q-Check” 
trademark of The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association 


Cleveland 
Buffalo 


Saies Offices: 
New York 
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tNEMPLOYMENT. HOUSING 


and Other Items 
for Mayors 





ee 


fid for States and Cities in 
Planning Public Works 
Reserves to Stabilize 
Employment 


| hs 


ING political scientist was re- 
asked when he thought the 
pression would end. He re- 
guess is that it will begin 

..”’ THe AMERICAN Crry does 

this gloomy foreboding but it 

to urge again, on mayors and 

officials, the important part 
long-range planning of public 
orks might play in lessening the peaks 
nd depths of business fluctuation. 

\s noted on page 93 of this issue Con- 
gress and the President have now of- 
ficially approved public works prepared- 
ness as a policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Hardly a week had elapsed after 
the Wagner Act had been signed by 
President Hoover when Otto T. Mallery. 
a long-time advocate of long-time plan- 
ning. had issued an excellent program in 
pamphlet form as an aid to states and 
cities. This includes, among other fea- 
tures, a model state bill to create a pub- 
lic works advance planning board, with 
administrative machinery for a six-year 
construction plan by every state construc- 
tion agency, “with a helping hand to the 
counties and small towns.” 

{s Mr. Mallery points out, 
would gain financially in three ways by 
increasing public works during a de- 
pression as a result of these measures: 
by paying less interest on bonds sold; by 
by paying less for the work; and by hav- 
ing to give less charitable relief. But ex- 
perience shows that they do not and can- 
not get these benefits under existing legis- 
ative conditions and policies.” 


“Cities 


Copies of the pamphlet are obtainable 
from the author at 225 South 15th Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Better Housing Standards by 
Compulsion and Cooperation 


NDICATIONS point to a well-justified 
determination, by civic and social wel- 
fare leaders, to give intelligent builders 
the cooperation and ignorant ones the 
compulsion of increasing public control 
wer housing and real estate develop- 
ments. Two cases in point may be cited. 
\ constitutional amendment which 
| give Massachusetts municipalities 
ver of eminent domain in connec- 
th replanning projects has been 
ed in the 1931 Legislature of that 
the request of the Massachusetts 

eague. It provides that: 


| shall 


neral Court have power to au 
towns to 


ties and take land, to hold 
prove the same, to lay out and con 
streets, parks and playgrounds thereon, 
divide the said land and to sell the 
mited-dividend corporations for build- 
pments, organized as may be provided 
the General Court, for the purpose of 


relieving 


housing 


ongestion ft popu 
conditions detrimental to heal 


or morals, or of adapting the said lands 


social and business needs of the community 

In a statement urging its adoption, the 
League points out that this amendment 
to the constitution would not au 
thorize cities and towns to go into the 
housing business, but that. in modern 
large-scale housing developments, piece 
meal acquisition of land, based on volun 
tary sale and purchase, is ineffective 
because one owner can block the proper 


development. 


state 


The second indication above mentioned 
is the publication, in February issues of 
the Real Estate Magazine, of New York, 
and of Better Times, of a proposal by 
Harold Riegelman, counsel for the Mul 
tiple Dwellings Law Committee, of a ten 
year plan for slum clearance in New 
York. To quote from the Better Times 
article: 

The time 
1 conjunction with the 


Ss ripe tor the adoption by 

State Housing Board 
a ten-year plan of progre 
purcha t DY the 
blocks in areas, the use of 
lands for parks and re-located 
the enlistment of private 
ment and management of new 


ndemnation 
city ot strategically 

slum portions of such 
thoroughfares 

capital in the develop 
low-priced housing 
upon the balance of such land with 
safeguards to the private 
lic rhe 
the land 


to year, to 


ale quate 
ind the pub 
balance of 


investment 
long-term leasing of such 


as it is acquired by the city from year 
limited-dividend 
four per cent per 
rent to 


sound 


corporations on 4a 
basis not in excess of annum 
of its net cost to the 
taxes, 1S 
should result in a 
homes at rents which wage 


city, such include 


socially and economically and 


substantial supply of decent 


can afford 


earners 


Such a program, in the author’s opin- 
ion, will inevitably increase the value of 
uncondemned sections adjacent to land 
acquired by the city, warranting thei 
rehabilitation wholly by private owners, 
and, he adds, “the improved health, con- 
tentment and economic productivity of a 
large portion of our population would be 
beyond measure.” 


Chicago Renominates Mayor 
Thompson; $54,600,000 in 


Bond Issues Approved 


HOT three-cornered fight contributed 

to the renomination, in the February 
24 primary, of William Hale Thompson 
as Republican candidate for mayor of 
Chicago. “Big Bill the Builder” will 
have as his Democratic opponent at the 
election on April 7, Anton J. Cermak, 
now serving his third term as President 
of the Board of Commissioners of Cook 
County. 


At the same primary thirteen distinct 
proposals for bond issues, totaling $54, 
600,000, were approved by the voters of 
the Chicago district, or parts of it, $36,- 
000,000 being for sewage disposal pro 
jects of the Sanitary District; the othe 
issues are for park improvements, piers, 
extension of street and boulevards, and 
street widening. 


and 
City Managers 
A RO NE RENE pc NR 


Community Chests Receive 
Increasing Support 
TPHE strength of th chest 
movement, and its importance in a 
pe riod ot wide spread de pression, are evi 
denced by figures compiled by the Asso- 
ciation of Community Chests and Coun 
cils. The Association’s executive di 
Allen J that the 
chests of 180 cities which conducted cam 
paigns in the fall of 1930 raised budgets 
aggregating 58% million dollars to meet 
their 1931 needs, as compared with 541% 
million dollars contributed in th 
group of cities the previous year 
About 80 per cent of all the cities in 
the United States having 
and 


chests: 


community 


rector. Burns, states 


same 


10.000 popula 


tion have 


over, now community 
chest 
against 44 in 


have not yet 


the total number of 
in this group being 177 as 
which 


cities 
community chests 
been organized 

\ccording to the records of the Asso 
ciation, there are 363 community 
chests in cities large and small through- 
out the United States. Of these about 
30 were added during the last calendar 
year, and Mr. Burns estimates that there 
may be as many more new chests recently 
formed in small from which the 
\ssociation has not yet received reports. 


now 


towns 


Mayors and city managers can render 
important public service by co-operating 
as effectively as possible with the local 
groups in their communities 
which are seeking to increase the finan 


respective 


cial support of existing community chests 
or to organize new ones where needed. 


Recent City Manager 
4ppointments 

NX J. BOSWELL was appointed City 
4 . 


Manager of Decatur, Ga., on Janu- 
ary 21. to serve for one year while J. S. 
Looney is on leave of absence. 

\. B. Cherry, of Vancouver, Wash.., 
appointed City Manager of La 
Grande, Ore., on January 1, succeeding 
W. C. Crews. 

W. C. Marlow was appointed acting 
City Manager and City Secretary of East 
land, Texas, on January 15 

Fred Mort was appointed City 
ager of Summit. N. J.. 
He succeeds John P. 
served for five years, 

D. H. Sample became City Manager 
of Ft. Pierce, Fla., in January, suceeding 
Claudius E. Bennett 

Earl M. Sneckenberger, of Billings, 
Mont., has been appointed City Manager 
of Rapid City, S. Dak. He succeeds J. 
P. Soderstrum, who resigned to become 
City Manager of Grand Junction, Colo. 
CLARENCE E. RIDLEY, 


Secretary, International City 
Managers’ Association. 


was 


Man 
January. 
Broome, who had 


early in 


Executive 
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The modern trend in fire regulations 
for oil storage tanks v 


BELOW: This probably 
would not have happened 
if the tank had been 
equipped with a Wig- 
gins Roof. RIGHT: The 
igains Floating Roof on 
oil tank pro- 





contents and 





vy special types of roofs 
greatly reduce the fire hazard 
in oil and gasoline storage tanks. 


The storage of oil and gasoline in municipalities is 
a “necessary evil.” These products are used in every 
city, yet their presence too often means depreciated 
property values, high insurance costs, and elaborate 
municipal regulation to insure a fair degree of safety 

The development of Wiggins Roofs for oil storage 
tanks has simplified the problem considerably. These 
roofs ride directly on the oil in a tank. There is no 
space for inflammable vapor to form. Air does not 
come in contact with the oil, consequently the oil can- 
not become ignited. This is more important than auxi- 
liary systems, for extinguishing fires after they have 
started. 

Insurance rates for the entire district may be low- 
ered when Wiggins Roofs are installed. Tanks may 
be placed closer together or closer to property lines 
with safety, an advantage in congested areas. 

In short, Wiggins Roofs benefit everyone concerned. 

Secalliaser deinen Sites an. itt ta ealamecdii cial eatin Had The municipality has lessened fire hazard; the neigh- 

It rides directly on the oil, eliminating the vapor space in the tank boring property owners pay less insurance; the oil 
handler adds to safety in the community at no expense 
because the roofs repay their added cost through evap- 
oration savings. 

We also build Horton Every municipal officer should be acquainted with 
elevated water tanks and modern methods of fire protection so that he can help 
standpipes for municipal improve conditions in his city. We'll be glad to send 
use, smokestacks, cylindri- you printed information on Wiggins Roofs. 


cal tanks, steel bins and CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


all kinds of steel plate Chicago 2127 Old Colony Bldg. Birmingham 1501 Fiftieth St., N. 
work. New York 3108 Hudson Ter. Bldg. Dallas 3306 Magnolia Bidg. 
Cleveland 2236 Midland Bank Bldg. San Francisco 1033 Rialto Bldg 
Detroit 1501 Lafayette Bldg. Seattle 4343 Smith Tower 
Phila..2616-‘‘1616’’ Walnut St. Bldg. Houston 1101 Electric Bldg. 
Boston 1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. Tulsa 2425 Exchange Ba Bidg 

Havana, Cuba Apartado 2507 


WIGGINS FLOATING ROOFS 


De you mention Tux Amunican City? Please de. 
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Pure Water-Man’s Greatest Need 
EET 


Vew )ork May Be Permitted 
to Draw Water from Del- 


aware River 
Ti ent recommendation to the 
United States Supreme Court that 
permitted to draw 
140.000.000 gallons of water daily from 
the upper branches of the Delaware 
River represents a compromise proposal 
in New Jersey’s suit to restrain New York 
State from withdrawing 600.- 
vallons daily from Delaware 
tributaries within New York State. 
al Master Charles N. Burch, of 
Memphis made the recommenda- 
tion, approved plans for a water supply 
from the Neversink and East Branch 
but disapproved plans to divert 
vater from the Beaver Kill, Little Dela 
vare and Willowemoc streams. He fur- 
ther recommended that New York draw 
100,000.000 gallons daily from Roundout 
Creek and its tributaries which flow into 

the Hudson River. 


\ 1 
New York City be 


City 

OOO UU 

River 
sper 


who 


Rivers 


[he Special Master found that there 
is an emergency requiring an increase 
in the supply of present sources for New 
York, which would be unable to care for 
iny increase in the city’s population after 
The watershed which New York 
City sought to impound for its municipal 
water supply covered 610 square miles 
in Sullivan, Orange and Ulster Counties. 
Engineers estimated that 600,000,000 gal- 
if water could be taken from this 
area daily to supply New York City and 
intermediate municipalities. 


ms ol 


New York contended that an even flow 

uld be maintained in the Delaware 
River throughout the summer season by 
the release of a certain quantity of water 
daily from the reservoirs. New Jersey 
maintained that other sources were avail- 
able to New York City which would not 
harm the flow in an interstate stream. It 
was proposed that New York should plan 
a watershed in the Adirondacks or on 
the east bank of the Hudson River. 

New Jersey maintained that the water 
to be diverted belonged to the Delaware 
River watershed and that it would flow 
into the Hudson River watershed if im- 
pounded for city purposes, and that in- 
dustry along the banks of the river in 
would be harmed by the 

wosal to divert water. The flow of 

river would be so reduced, it was 
said, as to make it impossible to use the 
stream tor water power. 

New York estimated that it would take 
twelve years to complete the watershed, 
at a total cost of $273.000,000. The 
watershed was the most economical to 
be had and would result in a supply of 
600,000,000 gallons daily at a saving of 
about $75,000,000. The plan, it was 
would involve a shorter length 
duct, fewer reservoirs and the ac- 
1 of minimum real estate as com- 
vith other proposals. 


ew Jersey 


argued 
of ag 
quisit 
pare 


The re port of the Spec ial Maste r stated 
that the proposed diversion of 600.000. 
000 gallons of water daily work 
some damage to the oyster New 
Jersey. and for that recom 
mended that the Court should authorize 
the diversion which he approved and that 
such diversion should be carried out 
under a plan to regulate the flow in the 
main channel of the Delaware. 

The the 
will have a definite bearing on negotia 
tions tri-state 
pending among the states of New York. 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


The Medina, Ohio, W ater- 
Softening Plant 

TRUE source of 
I the Medina 
u small creek. The water 
times turbid and 
bacterial load. The plant 
structed to soften and filter one 


would 
beds of 


reason he 


decision of Supreme Court 


over a water treaty. long 


raw-watet! supply Tor 
water-soltening plant is 
is hard and at 
high 


con 


very carries a 
Was 
million 
eallons daily. It includes a dry-feed lime 
uachine and solution-feeding devices for 
aluminum sulphate and soda ash. a gra 
vity mixing chamber. 


carbonation diffusers at the 


ulation 
efflu 


basin, two filters of 0.5 


two cCoag 
basins. 
ent end of each 
well and an ele 


m.g.d. each. a clear 


vated wash-water tank. The pumping 
two oil engines, 


both 
and an 


equipment, consists of 

each furnishing belted 
and high-service 

electric generator for auxiliaries. 

When the plant constructed, in 
1917, and until the the 
softened water was not treated with car 
bon dioxide and 
tion of the sand resulted. 
calcium has, 
noted in the mains and meters. 
to stop the incrustation of the 
visit was made to various water-soften 
ing plants to make a study of the prob 
lem of recarbonation. It was decided to 
install the present system. 


power to 
low- pumps. 
Was 
past summer, 
considerable incrusta 
No deposit ot 
however. 
In orde! 
sand, a 


carbonate been 


During cold weather gas is taken di 
from the flue of the heating fur 
nace in which coke is burned. In the 
summer a small household heating stove 
is set up outside the building, and flue 
eas from it is used for recarbonation. 
Gas is drawn from either of these sources 


rectly 


by connecting the flues to the suction of 
water injectors. To get the necessary flex- 
ibility in operation, six injectors are pro 
vided. Four have nozzles ‘'x-inch in 
diameter and two have 
The injector 
When these 
made of iron they became completely 
eaten away in about six 
throats were then 
brass pipe about 6 inches long 
nected to l-inch iron pipes which carry 
the gases down to a depth of 5 feet. 
where they terminate in the center of 
diffuser boxes located at the effluent ends 


nozzles 3/32 
throats of all 
throats 


inch 
in diameter. 


are Y-inch. were 


wee Ks 
constructed of 


} 


ang con 


items on 
Water Supply 
and 
Purification 








EE ELAR CS SOBRE FAR TEN 
ol the basins The 
leet They 
ire made of stainless steel and are pet 
forated with 1/16-inch holes. The 
are 12 inches deep and they have no bot 


coagulation covers 


of these boxes are 3 square 


boxes 
toms. Three of these diffusers are placed 
in each basin. 
When operating the 
0.5 m.g.d., 
jectors is used in each basin. The 


plant at the rate 


only one of the large ut 
power! 
consumed in supplying water for all six 
njyectors amounts to 
only about | 


injectors ts 


1.5 horsepower, and 
(9 horsepower for the two 
required when operating not 
mally at the 0.5 m.g.d 

Ursa 


rate 
determinations on the ga 


how that a carbon dioxide content fron 


to 18 per isily obtained 


cent 1 ‘ 
t escapes before be 
water As no 
possibl 


Krom 3 to 4 per cel 
ing absorbed by the more 
submergence — is when 


these 
made to get 


USI 
injectors. an endeavor is to” be 
absorption of ear 
1/32 
holes in the diffusing plates for the 1/16 
inch holes 
The unit 
the installation § of 


greater 


: , 
bon dioxide by substituting 
now in use 


cost water treatment since 
recarbonation — has 
than for the same sea 
Coke has 


amounted to approximately 200 pounds 
per million gallons. 


amounted to less 


son last veal consumption 


Mudballs in a Filter 
N August, 


opening ot 
by the Essex 
Windsor. 


owned by 


1926, shortly after the 
the filter plant operated 
Border Utilities 
Ont.. which is 
communities and 
120,000 people, mudballs 
On examination it was found 
that a large portion of them had formed 
This 
sced had apparently been in the car in 
which the filter sand was loaded. Others 
were flat or almond-shaped. The former 
were found to a depth of 20 inches in the 
sand. while the latter 
top ot the hed The y 
beds with 
water 


Commis 
sion, jointly 
nine serves 
approximately 


appeared. 


with a cotton seed as the nucleus. 


remained on thie 
were removed by 
fishing the wire mesh scoops 
rate 
just sufhcient to expand the sand. Their 
appearance was not noted again, to 
until November, 1928, 
having a period of slimy turbidity, they 
found in all beds. Extra backwas! 
ing and fishing with the wire mesh scoops 
and they d 

appeared early in December. These for 
larger 
be en in evi 


while wash was applied at a 


any 
extent when, fol 


were 


kept them under control 


mations have never been than a 


and have 
twice in three years. 
J. CLARK KEITH 


Border Ut 


good =17¢ d he an 


de nce only 














“THE ONLY SAFE WATER 


¥ 


IS A STERILIZED WATER” 


THE AME 


Is Vital to CHLORINATION 


The world around, in every climate and in every service, dependability 


has placed W&T Vacuum Chlorinators to the front in big achievements 
of chlorination. @ In the past year W&T Chlorinators participated in 
two vast projects of New York City—Hillview Reservoir and Croton 
Aqueduct. At South Yonkers and Mamaroneck, the Westchester 
County Sewage Commission picked W&T Chlorinators for dependable 
performance. @ Years of reliable service on New Haven's water 
supply prompted W&T Chlorinators for their new East Street Sewage 
Station. And now, at Wanaque, New Jersey's great achievement, 
W&T Chlorinators are again chosen for dependable chlorination. 
@ Thousands before these, some larger...some smaller... but all just 
as important to their own communities, acclaim the dependability of 
W&T Vacuum Chlorinators. @ Such performance can be yours, too. 


Ask for Technical Publication No. 38 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


Newark, New Jersey Branches in Principa! Cities 


kindly mention THe American Citv 























FRANK | THOMPSON GROVER L. WALTERS HERBERT A. WEBB LUCIEN B. CRAWFORD 
Supt.. Water Works Supt., Water Dept pt., Water Works Water Commissioner 
use, Ill Fullerton, Calif Sethe nn Kelso. Wash 
nted 1921) (Appointed 1929) ypointed 1921) (Appointed 1929) 


Who's Who , 
Water 
Supply 


The 39th of a Series of Portraits 
of Water Works Officials Which - 
he a Has Appeared Monthly Since Jan- HARRY a 
‘Harlan, Iowa uary, 1928 rroll, Iowa. 
(Appointed 1929) 
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MARION H. BLAINE GEORGE B. DORR DEWEY G. COFFMAN T. W. McMILLAN 
Supt. of Utilities Supt., Water Dept Supt. Water Works upt.. Water Works 
Augusta, Kans Dayton, Wash Sumner, Wash t *leasant, Iowa 
(Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1912) (Appointed 1926) Oo 
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N. MARION FE. ISKER 
Supt. of Utilities Supt., Water Dept Supt., Water Dept gr., Water Dept 
Slater, Mo. Arma. Kans Mulberry, Kans useca, Minn 
Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1917) (Appointed 1917) ppointed 19] 
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Hardinge Equipment 


in the 


Sludge Digestion in California Sanitation Field 


(he plant pictured above was built as the first 
unit of a larger plant, to care for the city’s Clarifiers 

immediate needs. Sludge Pumps 
Sludge Digestors 

Such excellent results have been obtained that Ruggles-Coles Dryers 
the enlargements have not yet become necessary. 
| | | — for 
lhe effluent from the Hardinge Clarifier is 
used as irrigating water on the city’s farm, Sewage Clarification 
where alfalfa is raised. Water Purification 
eee , Sludge Digestion 

Write for particulars Drying Activated Sludge 

for Fertilizer 
HARDINGE COMPANY Trade Waste Treatment 


: NEW YORK.N.Y¥.,122 EAST 420¢ STREET ‘ODOM 
WORAPENA = SALT LAME CITY UTAH: CONTINENTAL BANK BLDG. “** YO** 


HARDINGE 


Conical Ball, Pebble and Rod Mills, Ruggles- Cole Dryers, Feeders, 
Chickeners, Rotary Tubular Conveyors, Sanitation Equipment 








Mention THe AMERICAN CITY t helps. 
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Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 
Tenn 


Removal of Stoppages from 
Sewers in Wilmington, N. C. 
\\ | NGTON, N. C., disposes of its 


ve by the dilution method. 

rhe ; empty directly into the Cape 
ae r about 30 miles from the 
at { the city has as yet no sewage 
s plant. It is possible that es- 
siderations will 

city to install treatment works 

ar future, and for that 

s interested in this work. 


force or re 


reason 


pection and cleaning of the sew- 
rs. the cleaning gang makes regular 
ind the sections and on the sewers 
vhere trouble has been found before. As 


oppage begins to accumulate, fire 
used to wash the sewer where 
venient, and a Tiffin flusher from the 
street department is used where there 
ire no hydrants available. It is not 
possible, of course, to reach all sewers 
before they get to the point of giving 
trouble. but a considerable portion of 


the trouble is eliminated before nuisance 

r inconvenience has been caused. 

In the removal of stoppages, ordinary 
cables made of tele- 
messenger! jointed sewer 
rods. and the regular stock type ot scoops, 


flat steel cable or 
wire, 


are used. Generally there is very little 
ible in removing stoppages, because 
hey are caused by an accumulation of 


ewspaper, orange peel, grapefruit skins 
ind other such material never intended 
or the (An ordinary spear head 
on the cable run through the stoppage 
loosens it up sufficiently to allow it to 
pass through the sewer. In the case of 
with which the city has an ordin- 


sewers, 


roots 


iry amount of trouble, standard root 
itters ofr sharpened-edge scoops are 
ised or, in case the trouble is very bad 


ind there is no pavement, the roots are 
lug out 

lt has been found that digging is the 
est method because this eliminates the 
utside root and makes it possible to 
patch the hole where the root entered the 
pipe In case the inside root cutter is 
cut end of the root is al- 
ways left and this immediately proceeds 
to grow again, producing another stop- 
page. Where an accumulation of roots 
s found in the ditch dug to remove them, 
about inch of rock salt is placed 
the sewer line, and it has never been 
necess ary to go back for roots where the 
layer was thick enough. The salt 
kills the roots and prevents their further 
crowth tor a considerable length of time. 
Rock salt, particularly, does not dissolve 
ery rapidly unless there is a large 
imount of ground water present. 

he use of hydrochloric acid in the 
ewers has been seriously considered as 
4 root eliminator or inhibitor, but this 


ised, the 


one 


nas er been used, as it was not known 
what effect this would have on house 
drains and other iron pipes with which 


} 
a tle 


Also, 


ies would come in contact. 





it was feared that the acid might have 
some effect on the fish life in the river, 
although the dilution is very great. 
M’KEAN MAFFITI 


Superintendent of Water and Sev 


Bids for Engineering Services 
(71TH each new group of municipal 
officials who ardently feel that the 

cost of all municipal work must be cut 
to the minimum and believe that 
all manner of services for municipalities 
can be performed under the same con 
tractual and monetary arrangements, 
there regularly recurs the appearance of 
advertisements asking for pro 
posals for the services of consulting en 


Ww ho 


sealed 


gineers. One of the latest comes from a 
Southern California city of considerable 
and 
construct a system for the collection and 
delivery of all of the sewage of the city 


size where it is desired to design 


to certain specified sites. The request 
for sealed proposals reads: 

Each bidder must accompany his bid with 
a check upon some responsible bank, properly 
ertified, payable to the City Clerk of the 
of for a sum equal to five per cent 
of the aggregate sum of the bid, which check 
ind the moneys represented thereby shall be 
held by the city as a guarantee that the bid 
der. if awarded the contract, will in good faith 
enter into such contract and give the security 
required for the faithful performance thereof 
Such check and the moneys represented thereby 
otherwise will be forfeited to the city No bid 
will be received that is not accompanied by 
uch certified check.’ 


The engineering profession subscribes 
to a code of ethics which permits an en 
gineer to enter into an agreement with a 
municipality for his but it is 
unbecoming the dignity of the profession 
and distinctly unethical to enter into com- 
petition when offering engineering ser 


services, 


vices to a City. 

When a city asks for bids for any con 
sulting engineering service, it is acting 
contrary to both sound professional and 
public policy. No result can be 
had by thus attempting to secure for a 
city the expert technical services needed 


good 


in sanitary and engineering work, for it 
is most probable that the bidders would 
be limited to unqualified or non-reput 
able parties even if any engineers should 
he tempted to bid. 


Sewage Treatment Plants in 
New York State 
(THERE are about 343 
tems in New York State at the pres- 
ent time. Some 292 of these are owned 
and maintained by 
sewer districts. The 
rule comprehensive and serve most of 
the built-up sections of the communities 
Generally speaking, the private systems. 
of which there are 51. serve only small 
portions of villages and were originally 
established to serve small groups of peo 
ple who realized the need of better and 
safer methods of sewage disposal than 


sewerage sys 


municipalities 01 


systems are as a 





SEW ERAGE 
and 

SEWAGE | 

DISPOSAL | 





those furnished by the ordinary cesspool! 
\s the systems were extended and addi 


tional population wished to be served 
sewer associations or companies were 
formed In a few villages in the state 


such have expanded until 


practically all of 


companies 
the built-up sections 


have been served by sewer systems Che 
State Department of Health feels that 
such methods of establishing sewer sys 
tems are to be discouraged since, in many 


instances, they follow no comprehensive 


plan, are often poorly constructed and 
provide no methods and offer little op 
portunity for the treatment of the sey 
age. The population served by such 


systems is relatively small compared with 
the total population of 8,800,000 whieh i 
served by all systems Phe 


now sewel 


population so served represents about 


(8.8 per cent of the total population of 
the state. 


In recent years the installation of sew 
age treatment plants has kept pace 
with the construction of sewer systems, 


and many cities and villages which have 
treated 


never their sewage are now in 
stalling plants not only to eliminate nui 
sances, but also as a matter of civie 
pride. There are now about 155 sewage 


treatment plants serving a population of 
1,700,000, or about 20 cent of the 
population served — by 
About one-third of these plants provide 
often 


per 
sewer systems 
simply for sedimentation, which is 
sufficient treatment owing to the unusual 
opportunity for dilution by the 
number of large and bodies of 


wate! throughout the state In addition 


se wave 


streams 


to the fifty plants providing sedimenta 
tion of the sewage, there are thirty 
other plants which have settling tanks 
with provision tor chlorination of sew 


age effluent They have received care 


ful attention. have been ope rated under 
ortho-tolidine control, and have been 
very effective in their results. Daily 
records of operation are maintained and 
sent to the State Department of Health 


each month so that close cooperation be 
tween operators and the Department has 
been possible, to our mutual benefit 
CHARLES A. HOLMOUIST 
Director, Divisior fs 
State Depart t H 


Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal Statistics 


TPHE 1931 edition of The Municipal 

Index will contain statistics on sew 
erage and sewage disposal prepared from 
original reports received from nearly 
1.500 cities and towns in the United 
States. These statistics, which are simi 
lar to those published in the 1927 Mu 
nicipal Index, are more complete and 


will be accompanied by footnotes 








Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. G. A 
W iegel Special Engi- 
neer ! w Sho Spe 
cial Engineer of De 
sian Waterproofing by 
Luse-Stevenson Com- 
pany, Chicago General 
Contractor, W J. New- 


man Company. Chicage 


6 7 . os 
lt’s Servicised” 


That’s a guarantee of Quality Products, made from best 
materials, properly prepared, and delivered with dispatch. 


This photo shows a view of the new track elevation work 
carried on by the Burlington in the vicinity of L6th and 
Canal Streets, Chicago, on which 65,000 sq. ft. of Servicised 
Waterproofing Protection Course Planking was used in 
1930. 


Servicised Protection Course—a blanket of tough resilient 
material—is now used by leading railroads and prominent 
engineers for protection to underlying membrane, and for 
additional waterproofing on viaducts, bridge approaches, 
roofs, etc. It is composed of specially blended asphalt, com- 
bined with asphalt saturated felt, and substantially rein- 
forced with strong resilient fiber. 


Write for detailed information, record of installations or 
samples. 


Servicised Premoulded Products, Inc. 


General Distributor for Servicised Products Corp. 


53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Bridge Planking 
Industrial Flooring 
Sewer Pipe Materials 
Expansion Joints 


Rail Filler 


ervicised Protection Course 
or Membrane Waterproofing 


that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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Construction and Maintenanee 
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Only 3-\%% Miles of Detours 

Vaintained This Winter 

by Indiana State High- 

way Commission 

DP! rol RS, viewed by road builders 
as the heralds of progress, meaning 
vhile they are in force, improve- 


ments are being made, designed to per- 


tly remedy faulty traffic arteries, 


mane 
nevertheless constitute the greatest an- 
novance attendant to road expansion. 


The fact that each road-building season 
sees less detour mileage carried through 
the inactive season is as much a matter 
of gratification to state highway officials 
as to the traveling public. 

That only 34% miles of detour roads 
are maintained this winter by the In- 
diana State Highway Commission, com- 
pared to approximately 125 miles of 
detour routes last winter, means a saving 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
equipment and operating the 
motoring public, and similar thousands 
saved to the state by eliminating the 
maintenance of long emergency routes. 


costs to 


Paving or bridge construction often 
necessitates a long detour, especially in 
Southern Indiana, where county and 
township roads are fewer and many are 

passable during the winter. Frequent- 

a long detour in more level sections 
may be fairly easy and inexpensive to 

1intain, compared to a short detour in 
a hilly region. Occasionally a_ water- 
course spanned by only one bridge for 
many miles necessitates a long detour 
while the state bridge is being repaired, 
and frequently an emergency route is 
so narrow and has so many twists and 
turns that travel along it constitutes ser- 
ious hazards regardless of the thousands 
of dollars spent by the Highway Com- 
mission to maintain it. 


From a total cost of $192,243.27 for 
maintaining detours in 1929, this neces- 
sary expense of road construction was 
reduced to $178,929.11 in 1930, although 
nearly 100 miles more of roads were 
paved in 1930 than in 1929. With less 
than a dozen miles of detours maintained 
the early part of this winter, compared 


to more than 125 miles last winter and 
but 34% miles maintained at this time, 
road officials are confident that with any- 
thing like a fair building season next 


summer, 1931 detour maintenance in In- 
diana will show a further reduction. 
JOHN J. BROWN, 


ir, Indiana State Highway Commission 


Treatment of Subgrade Soils 

in Minnesota 

&| BGRADES in Minnesota are not 
led to prevent frost heaving or frost 


boils, but, rather, subgrades which are to 
be oiled are selected because they are 





not subject to frost boils. The experi 
ence has been that bituminous treatments 
on roads subject to frost boils do not 
have any appreciable effect in reducing 
the number or extent of the frost boils. 
The state about 250 miles of 
bituminous the 
a mileage on 


now has 
treatments on 


quite 


subgrade 
and 
roads. 


primary system 


the secondary 


On new construction the oil is placed 
directly on the subgrade, which is about 
30 to 32 feet wide between shoulders 
and should be smooth and have little 
crown at the time the oil is applied. 
Considerable care is taken to see that 
the subgrade at the time of treatment is 
well compacted, smooth, free from dust 


and dry. Weather conditions play a 
great part in the satisfactory applica- 
tion of oil on this class of work. Warm 
weather aids the penetration of the oil 


into the subgrade, and rainy weather 
tends to slow up the work because it is 
dificult to get the surface dried out suf 
ficiently to obtain the necessary penetra 


tion into the soil. 


The gravel is windrowed on the shoul 
der line, and 
'4-gallon per square yard is sprayed on 
the road. This is usually heated to about 
180 degrees Fahrenheit. During this 
time the traffic is carried on the opposite 
side of the road, but the following day, 
when the oil has soaked into the sub 
grade, traffic is transferred to the oiled 
section, and the other half of the road 


an application of 3- to 


is oiled. 

A second applic ation of 14 to 1/3-gal 
lon is then made to the first half of the 
road and covered with gravel. The re 
mainder of the road is given a second 
application, and the gravel uniformly 
spread over the entire road. The opera 
tion is so regulated that traffic can be 
carried at all times on a single road on 
which there is no free oil to spatter with 
reasonably careful driving. About 400 
cubic yards of cover material per mile 
is used, and the thickness of the oiled 
surface is about 34-inch. 

This is not sufficient to carry heavy 
trafic or even to carry ordinary traffic 
if the soil beneath this thin crust is plas- 
tic. Heavy grading is employed in these 
sections, running 16,000 to 22,000 yards 
per mile for a 30- to 32-foot road. This 
brings the surface of the road from 4 to 
5 feet above the bottom of the ditch line. 
The ditches are usually quite wide. After 
treatment the roads remain in good con 
dition, while untreated roads absorb so 
much surface water that a small amount 
of traffic creates a very bad condition. 
This difference is most pronounced when 
the frost is coming out of the ground. 

The ‘initial cost of this type of treat 
ment is about $1,400 to $1,600 per mile. 


F. C. LANG, 


Engineer of Tests and Inspection, Minne 


sota Department of Highways 


Engineering 
and 
Highway 
Departments 








Gravel Street Maintenance in 
Mass. 
( N the many miles of rural dirt roads. 


many of them and 
on most of the residential streets of 
Leominster, from 8 to 12 inches of bank 
gravel is used. This is loaded at the pit 


Leominster. 


set ondary lines 


with a gas shovel. removing the larger 
stones by throwing them off the trucks. 


The rest of the cobbles are about suitable 
for cobble and shoulders and 
are picked out and left at the roadside 


gutters 


for use in this way during the summer 
Graveling is done mostly during the 
winter and, with sewer construction, on 


used if the frost 
is too deep, the same crews are kept 
busy winter and summer. Steam for the 
steam boxes is supplied from the idle 
steam rollers. 
is pushed aside where graveling is being 
lone, and work is resumed. 
During the summer these 
shaped, rolled, surfaced and dragged and 
about 4/5-gallon of cold application tar 
applied, covered containing 
plenty of pea gravel, rolled on a wet day 


which steam boxes are 


If snow comes, the snow 


roads are 


with sand 


or after sprinkling with water, and ex 
posed to traffic immediately This is fol 
lowed within two weeks with another 


1/5-gallon of tar and covered with sand 
Automobiles the 
face, except where they go around street 


seem to improve sur 
corners, where a third application of tar 
and sand is often necessary 

Many of the roads are so loose that 
difficulty is experienced in rolling them, 
but after the blanket applied 
they tighten up and come to a good sur 
face, with tar to a depth of 14% to 2 
inches. For this reason a gravel 
is preferred to clay-bound on 
which the bitumen lies as a top blanket 
and breaks through easily. 


coat 1s 


loose 


gravel 


Such roads require a light surface ap- 
plication every two or three years and 
some cold-patch maintenance on spots 
where tight-packed 
gravel did not allow proper application 
of the tar. The best results in re-treating 
the roads can be obtained by applying 
a spray of tar covered lightly with sand, 
allowing this to stand over night, drag- 
ging steel road hone and 
blanketing with tar and sand. 


carelessness or 


with a heavy 


It is planned that later, as traffic de- 
velops on these streets, a binder course 
and mixed asphalt top will be applied 


to these substantial now 
show every indication of giving the ne- 


bases, which 


cessary service, until all streets in this 
class have been so constructed. 
A. T. RHODES 
Formerly Superintendent Streets, 


Mass 


Leominster 











ANNOUNCING 

fo —— PNEUMATIC-TIRED 
MAINTENANCE 

KETTLES 
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TIMKEN \.~/ BEARING | Heavy Duty Tool Box No. T-1 
° ——— equipped with pneumatic tire sem 

—~_ EQUIPPED ptical springs and Timken roller 
—S earings Capacities 1 and 1% tor 

ui t y tools the 









Trail ‘em 
FAST... 


‘ ‘ 1 Whe has Double Heat Circulation which means 


1 , please ; 
' faster melting of asphalt 
l 





Distributor Supply Tank No. 97 equipps 
with dual-pneumatic tires emi-ellip 
springs and Timken roller bearings. Mads 











need something 





é try to give it to 

















thet This time it’s pneu 
mat res to give taster trail 
CeC Many highway departments have asked for su equipment 
re s! Trailing speed—35 to 40 miles an hou 
: \ much speed? Most of your trucks are equipped with pneu 
tires, aren't they Chere is nothing efficient about holding 
itic-tired truck down to a speed of 15 miles an hour to trail 
rubber-tired asphalt kettle. When both truck and kettle 
t is r 40 miles an hour, vou are savil gv i1luable time That's 
~ ire supplying many highway departments with pneumati 
ti! phalt | / They can make one kettle serve where two wet 








pneumatic tires hold up? Better, much better than solid-rubbet 
ey are made for high speed and they are well protected fron 
it of the ketth Littleford kettles, because of their Double 
leat irculation construction, radiate very little heat—it is absorbed 

\ vithin the kettle. But in addition, the pneumatic tires are well pr 
] } 

i 










\ tected by heat guards between the tire and the kettle, thus forming 

i space for circulation of air and absolute protection for the tire 
tt \ Pneumatic-tired equipment was displayed by us for the first time 
OO | fis \ t the recent St. Louis Road Show. This was after we had tried then 
Ci 1 \ ut on Our equipment for more than a year. The experiment has bee! 










\ successful. Let us tell you how you can speed up operations—send 


TTLEFORD 


Hoad Maintenance Equipment 


SINCE 1900 
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“LORAN D. GAYTON 





4 HEARTWELL H. V. MACKSEY BEN 
Ce Supt Public Works - pee 

Woburn, Mass I 

(Appointed 1928) ( 


Who’s Who 
City « County 
Engineering 


One of a Series of Portraits of Engi- 
neering Officials Which Has Appeared 
Monthly Since April, 1928 
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FRANK M. CHARLESWORTH LESTER H. BALL WALTER A. BATES 

( Surveyor, Outagamie Co City Engineer ipt Highways and Bridge ty Engineer 
Kaukauna, Wis North Chicago, Ill Darien, Cont Waukegan, Ill 


(Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1925 (Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1927) 














B. BLECK 



































/HN WILLIAM SMITH HOMER M. WARD RUY 
City Engineer 
Torrington, Conn Paw Paw. Mich 
(Appointed 1929) 


HENRY CASON J. G. PALMER 
Highway Engr.. Van Buren Co City En City Engineer 
Kewanee, Ill 


Appointed 1919) 


Tampa, 
(Appointed 1921) (Appointe 
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Keep the Youngsters 
OUT OF —__ _ MISCHIEF 


Children are happiest, most contented, ie & The fabric, designed to be resilient in 
and least likely to get into mischief collision, will retain its new, attractive 
dangerous to mind, morals and body “> appearance through many years of ser- 
when they have an enclosed ground to j= vice. Made of basic, open-hearth, spec- 
play in. Enclose their playgrounds in / -\ ial formula, rust-resisting copper-bear- 
good, substantial, non-climbable fence, ; ) ing steel, it is heavily zine-coated after 
and keep them from mischief and the | weaving as an additional protection 
dangers of automobile traffic. against corrosion... The sturdy steel 
It will pay anycommunity to buy good _ —— frame is made of the same high-grade 
fence. The slight extra cost of quality copper-bearing steel, and is also heavily 
will be repaid many times over by the coated with zinc. 
additional years of satisfactory service. Our nearest branch or distributors 
“Pittsburgh”? Chain-Link Fence, the will be glad to figure on your jobs. Ex- 
result of 30 years of fence-making ex- pert erection service is available wher- 


perience, is built for long, hard usage. ever desired. 


Pittsburgh Fence 


CHAIN-LINK TYPE 
New York (Pita San Co) ee 


Chicago . 
720 Union Trust Bldg. ' Pittsburgh, Pa. Detroit 














San Francisco 


Do you mention Taz American City? Please do. 














«Our Best Playground Idea” 


ccc ccc cc cece eee e cece 


mming on Cincinnati 


Swi 
Playgrounds 


@\! 


(MING activities played a major 
in the 1930 summer program of 
cinnati playgrounds. All play 
excepting one, are now equipped 

t least one pool, and, in many in- 

Play- 


have a 


es two swimming pools. 
nds having only 
ombination swimming and wading 

2) to 100 feet long and 35 feet 

Seven of these pools are complete- 

sed with chain-link fencing, and 

others will be fenced as rapidly 
The shallow 
of the new pools, 9 to 18 inches in 
depth. is separated by a wall from the 
deeper end, 2 feet, 6 inches, to 3 feet, 8 
inches in depth, so that the youngsters 
have their fun in safety without inter- 
fering with the older group. 

All the children using these pools are 
required to take a soap shower before 
soing into the pool, the soap being fur- 

the Public Recreation Com- 
Suitable shower and dressing- 

facilities are provided in every 
playground shelter building. Play lead- 
ers are required to instruct the children 
the necessity of carrying out all the 
iles and regulations of sanitation and 
hygiene that are printed on placards and 
posted either inside or outside the 
shower. Certain responsible children are 
issigned as health guards to assist the 
play leader in body inspection and gen- 


one pool 


ds become available. 


end 


! al ed by 


eral supervision. 

Every precaution is taken to mantain 
these pools at the highest sanitary stand- 
ard. The water is changed daily. Every 
the pools are thoroughly 
scrubbed with stiff brushes. Every pool 
is treated with chloride of lime solution 
as often as the necessity is disclosed by 
ortho-tolidin test. This test is made sev- 
eral times daily by the playleaders. In 
addition, the pools are tested every week 
at irregular time periods by the Board 
of Health inspectors, and weekly reports 
of findings are submitted to the Public 
Recreation Commission. 

\ special supervisor of swimming is 
employed by the Public Recreation Com- 
mission. His duty is to see that all rules 
and regulations concerning the use of 
pools are observed; to teach beginners’ 
classes to swim at regular class periods; 
to organize swimming meets for the va- 
rious playground geographical section 
units; and to conduct the city-wide 
championship meet. A_ schedule of 
events is conducted for every one of the 
six geographical units and for the city- 
wide championship meet, for six groups: 
midjunior, junior, and intermediate boys; 
and midjunior, junior, and intermediate 
girls 

\ compilation of figures for 1930 
shows that 455 individuals and 85 relay 
teams took part in meets. 

Besides these outdoor swimming pools, 


evening 


the Public Recreation Commission op- 
erates six indoor swimming pools located 
in public school buildings. As 


pools have a maximum depth of 9 feet, a 


these 


swimming instructor, an assistant. and a 
janitor are employed at all six locations. 
\ special indoor championship meet 3s 
held for these pools. 

It is believed that the eight per cent in 
crease in playground attendance in 1930 
largely caused by the presence of 
these swimming pools on play- 
grounds and their widespread use by the 
children last summer when the 
reached 100° or more every day during 
the extremely hot weather. 

ROBERT G 


Playgrounds, Pu 


was 
our 


mereury 


COADY 
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or re 
on Commission, Cincinnati, O! 


Safety on the Playground 


TP. HE speed of the age of the twentieth 
has brought us face to face 
with the problem of safety in protect 
ing the lives, not adults, but 
more particularly of children. Mechan 
ical are numerous, but human 
beings are prone to ignore inert objects, 
especially when mental attitudes present 
the urge to move on and take a chance. 
“Don’t” signs grow monotonous and are 
eventually ignored unless the human con 
sciousness is touched by a wrongdoing. 
\ plan to appeal to the human instinct 
is by far more effective when dealing 
with children than through mechanical 
contrivances. 

Our Playground 
composed of boys and girls ranging in 
age between 13 and 16 years, has proved 
most effective. These young people ab- 
sorb a reasonable amount of 
bility willingly and will compete on a 
merit-point individual basis, and in ad- 
dition will compete for inter-playground 
honers in having the least number of 
accidents. The duties are numerous: 


century 
only of 


devices 


Police organization, 


responsi- 


1. Proper use of apparatus 
2. Guarding hazardous street cross- 
ings 
Picking up broken and 
sharp rocks from the grounds 
Segregating small children from 
the ball-game area 
Guarding pool areas to prevent 
improper uses 


glass 





Competitors for the Prize 


The accounts on this page and 
those which are to follow are 
among the entrants in the compe- 
tition which closed February 1, 
and which was fully described in 
the January issue, page 17. 

Competing papers are now in 
the hands of L. H. Weir, who is 
acting as judge, and notice of 
awards will be made at an early 
date. 











Carried 
Out 
in 19:30 











6. Guarding new construction wo 


on a playground 
Many other duties cor 
would not 


ated which Classifte 
rectly as safety measures 
Phe Plavground Police 
worked out on a basis 


1 municipal or 


organizatio 
milar to that of 
school oreaniza 


appointed or elected 
obsery ition as to their at 


police 
tion Police are 
after careful 
titude toward other children cleanliness, 
neatness, ae pe ndability, promptness and 
judgment Chen in turn, from their own 
group, they select a ( aptain The oath 
given by the Playground Po 
lice Chief, who has complete charge of 
all policing work on all playgrounds \ 
hadge pinned upon them 
and work is distributed 
and assigned The children are 
carefully obse rved as to their work 
Merit points are awarded from time to 
time on satisfactory work accomplished 
rhe very 
Grounds are kept free 
rocks, glass 
protected, children 
dangerous traffic 


ol office Is 


of authority is 
afterwards the 
duties 


results are pronounced. 
irom and 
in the buildings is 
are guarded 
streets, and 


glass 
window 
across 
very tew 
accidents 

The 
comes a 
and 


occur from play 
impression of 
duty 


in the 


apparatus. 
responsibility be- 
with these boys and girls 
final analysis is education 
ERNEST W. JOHNSON 
Superintendent f Player 
St. Paul. Mir 


Citizenship and Character 
Building 


i )! R “Citizenship and Character Build 

ing” program, used on both the 
Derby and the Shelton playgrounds in 
1930 proved of unusual value and of tre 
mendous appeal to boys girls of 
practically all ages. The program was in 
the form of a competition on a point 
rating total of 150 points en- 
titling boys and girls of 9 years and over 


and 


basis. a 


to the major playground emblem. Points 
were awarded on Character, Handcraft, 
and Athletics. Under the former head, 
the main divisions are Attendance, Lead 
ership, Health, and Personal Conduct. 
\ total of 70 of the possible 100 points 
for Character was required for all major 
emblem awards. A total of 50 points 
was required for handcraft work, a pos 
sible 10 points awarded for each project 
as graded by the supervisor on the basis 
of workmanship and effort. A total of 30 
points was required on athletics 

A junior emblem awarded 
and girls under 9 winning 50 per cent of 
the required points for the major em- 
blem, and upon recommendation of the 
supervisor. 


was bovs 


GEORGE W 


Playground Commission, She 


ANGER 


iton, Conn 





Way GO DOWN 
likea Fasu! oe 





You can inspect 
or clean a Jennings 
right out on the floor 


ONVENIENCE is the outstand- 
® ing feature of a Jennings. There 
is nothing awkward about getting 
at this sewage pump. The entire 
assembly is installed on the floor, 
outside the pit. Nothing is sub- 
merged except the suction pipe. 


With every working part so acces- 
sible, easy work is made of inspec- 
tion and cleaning. Opening up the 
pump and even removing the im- 
peller take only a few minutes. 
Neither pit cover, piping nor shaft 
alignment need be disturbed. 


Jennings Suction Sewage Pumps 
are furnished in capacities and 
heads to meet all requirements. All 
sizes are equipped with non-clog 
impellers. No screens are required. 


Write for Bulletins 113 and 124 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
14 Wilson Road, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Jennings 


SUCTION 
SEWAGE 


Pumps 








1 
; 2 














Motor is commercial, ball-bearing 
type selected for dependability, 
always available from stock. 

The only two moving parts are 
mounted on a single heavy shaft 
requiring but one stuffing box,elim- 
inating flexible coupling. 

A rugged supporting bracket, inte- 
gral with motof end shield, makes 
pump and driving motor a single 
compact assembly in perfect align- 
ment. 

The non-clog impeller is accurately 
balanced, liberally proportioned, 
readily reached. 


5 
6 


- 
8 
9 
0 





Note these 1Q features of Jennings Design 


There are only two bearings to 
lubricate. 

Suction elbow is fitted with hand 
hole plate to \ cleaning suc- 
tion pipe and impeller without 
dismantling pump. 

Priming unit is a simple, sturdy 
Nash Hytor. 


Iron catch basin has gas tight cover. 


Controlling float switch is totally 
enclosed and oil immersed. 


Ball float has adjustable stop 








Why not remember to mention Taz American City? 














METHODS and COSTS of 


—_— 
{ New Method of Garbage 
Disp sal 


K \ in the summer of 1923 it was 

4 ° 

4 ed that the sewage arriving at 
tment plant in Lebanon, Pa., 


| some garbage, including canta- 
d watermelon rinds, and _ that 
rial floated on the surface of the 


nks. If it was not scooped off. 
she ng garbage putrefied and gave 


sive odors. 
was believed that by separating the 
irbage into finely divided particles be 
entered the tank, the particles 
| settle and putrefy. An _ experi- 
mental plant was built for grinding the 
the shredded material being 
then passed through an iron chute into 
the s ipply channel of one of the Imhoff 
[he finely ground garbage 
tled immediately and entered the sludge 
chamber of the tank. To discover the 
irther effects of the garbage on the 
treatment, a months’ ex- 


set- 


nine 
riment was started. 
During this experiment the garbage 
is ground by an old lime crusher con 
sisting of a roll and fixed jaw, the roll 
having projections and recesses to give 
hredding effect. The hopper had a 
x l4inch opening at the top and a 
} x 6-inch opening at the bottom. It 
vas approximately 15 inches deep and 
the roller diameter. 
With one man feeding the mill, garbage 
would pass through at the rate of 500 
pounds in 15 minutes, or a ton an hour. 
The roll of the crusher was kept from 
clogging by a %-inch stream of water 


was 2'% inches in 


from a garden hose passed into the 
hopper with the garbage. About 4,000 


pounds of garbage were run through this 
daily. This is about one-sixth 
of the garbage produced daily by a city 
of 25.000 population, so the east tank of 
No. 2 Imhoff tank was used, as this con- 
stituted about one-sixth of the Imhoff 
tank capacity. 

\ssuming that the amount of garbage 
city of 25,000 is 10 to 12 tons 
daily, of which from 75 to 80 per cent is 
water, and that the 


grinder 


from a 


volume of sewage 


treated at the disposal plant is about 
2.000.000 gallons. or about 8.000 tons 
daily, of which about 0.2 per cent is 
solids, it can be seen that the total solid 
matter flowing into the tank is not ma- 
terially affected by the addition of the 
garbage. Of course, the water must be 
separated from the garbage. and this is 
d very quickly and easily when the 
garbage is ground. 

‘The experimental period produced an- 
swers to the questions raised regarding 
sewage plant operation. The amount of 
s was not materially increased, a 
change of less than 0.1 per cent being 
noted by actual measurements. The dry- 
ing period of the sludge was not length- 
e! nor was the fertilizing value of the 


ay sludge affected as shown by chemi- 





run during the 
progress of the Ihe action 
of the tank harmfully affected 
but rather was improved, there being less 
foaming than when the tank 
ing under ordinary conditions 

The plant for a city of 25,000 for the 
disposal of all garbage can be 
in a building 40 x 40 feet in plan with 
floor. The hopper of the 
grinder should be level with the 
that the garbage truck can be 
directly into the grinder. For 
a bone mill with a nominal 
20 tons a 
motor, may be 


cal analyses which were 
experiment 
was not 


was work 


housed 


a concrete 
floor so 
dumped 
a grinder 
capacity of 
run by a 20-horsepower 
It is estimated that 
such a plant, including the building, the 
grinder. and a drain connecting the 
grinder with the manhole in the outfall 
sewer, will cost about $5.000, depending 
upon the handled 
The entire plant can be operated by on 
man. 


day. 
used. 


amount of garbage 


The process was patented on June 2 


1925, by Dr. C. E. Fox. and William S 
Davis, City Chemist and City Engineer 
respectively, of Lebanon. and recently 


the patent rights have been purchased by 
\. A. White, Inc.. Lebanon, Pa. 
WILLIAM S. DAVIS 
City Engine 


Christmas Brings a Problem 
to Providence 
A PROBLEM of 


satety 


great importance to 


officials in dealing with the 
increased fire hazards created by the in 
flux of Christmas trees, trim 
mings, and the increased quantity 
of inflammable materials wrap 
ping and transporting gifts, is created by 
the holiday The Christmas tree 
presents the 
much when freshly cut and shipped into 
the cities. but after it has remained in a 


wreaths. 
eic., 


used in 


season. 


greatest fire hazard. not so 


home for several days and has become 
dry. Safety officials, through the me- 
dium of newspapers and radios, have 


warned the public against carelessness in 
the use of Christmas trees and in the dis 
position of waste materials 

In the city of Providence. R. L.. it has 
been estimated that 25 carloads of Christ 
mas trees, each car containing 600 bun 
dles of from one to six trees, each, or a 
total of 50,000 
rail. An unestimated amount of trees, 
wreaths, etc.. truck and 
bv individuals who elected to go out and 


trees. were received by 


was rec eived by 


cut their own trees. Cartons, boxes, 
wrapping paper, etc., were increased two- 
fold. 

After the holidays all of the above are 
converted into waste materials and _ be- 


cause of their highly inflammable nature 
constitute a menace to life and property 
if allowed to remain in or about dwell 
The lucinerator Depart 
started to 
two 


ings or stores. 
ment of Providence 
cartons, boxes, papers, 
before Christmas in quantities that ran 


receive 


etc., weeks 


REFUSE 








‘ . ’ Y 
COLLECTION 
and - 
. 
B al 
DISPOSAL 
RE AMOI NNR 
trom 15 to LOO per cent in excess ot nor 
mal, and this continued until two weeks 
ifter Christmas Christmas trees were 
received in large quantities trom whole 
sale houses which had neglected to sell 
their quotas, as early as Christmas Eve 
Immediately after Christmas the Depart 
ment collected an average ot YOO trees 
per day This continued for about twe 


months, the remainder of the trees com 


ing in at random 
The Police and Fire Dep ris Is are 
vigilant in their campai igainst 


started by boy 
number of trees in a va 
cant lot and light them \s soon as a 
fire of this kind ts 
Department is 


Christmas tree bonfires 


who asst mble 


discovered. the In 


cinerator notihed and a 


truck is dispatched immediately to bri 
the rubbish to the 


incinerator, where I 


safely burned 

With the combined efforts of the Provi 
dence Safety Council. and the Providence 
Fire and Incinerator Departments. it 


estimated that nearly 100 per cent of this 


material received at the in 


waste was 

cinerator The convenience which the 
collection system affords to the house 
holder should be an incentive to dispose 
of these materials in a quick and safe 


fashion and to discourage inv desire te 
store these wastes in the home or busi 


ness hotise 


Middletown Reclaiming Low 

Land for Park and Street 

Department Yard 

G ARBAGE. 
dletown. 

gether and disposed of by 

land. The 


re laimed is 


ashes and rubbish in Mid 
collected to 


dumping on 


Conn are 


being 
city (ne 
a park and 


low land whic h Is now 


owned by the 


portion is destined to become 


the other a yard for the street depart 
ment. 

[Two trucks are used for collections, 
which are made twice per week Along 
Main Street. which is the business dis- 
trict of the city. collections are made 
each morning. In all. ten men and twe 
trucks take care of the collection and 
disposal of garbage, rubbish and ashes 
Four men are employed on each truck 


and one man on each dump to attend to 
the leveling 


he population served is approximate 


ly 15,000 and the appropriation for the 
past year was $2 1.000 Costs. which do 
not take in depreciation on the trucks, 


less 


vehicles 


than the cost of horse 
drawn Truck collections 
quicker because of the long haul neces 


are slightly 
are 


sary to reach the dumps. 
G. ALLEN 


Superintende 


SCHAEFER 
Pul Work 


nt ol 








STREET FLUSHING 


THE METHOD OF STREET CLEANING 





MOTOR TRUCK 
FLUSHERS AND 
SPRINKLERS 


= 





SEMI - TRAILER 
AND 
FOUR-WHEEL 
TRAILER 
FLUSHERS 
AND 
SPRINKLERS 








HVASS DOUBLE UNIT FLUSHER 


Investigate the Advisability of Installing Hvass Flushers in 


Your City to Obtain 


Sanitary, Economical and Efficient Street Cleaning With- 
out Interference With Vehicular Traffic or Parking. 


LOW COST 


NO DUST RAISED 


SEWERS FLUSHED 


We Shall Be Pleased to Furnish Full Information on Request 


CHAS. HVASS & CO., Inc. 


Manuf acturers—Est. 1872 


OFFICE: 508 EAST 19TH ST. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 











At last a 
SAFETY-V-SIDEWALK PLOW 





vy works on 

ot \Vhen 
rikinge curbs, 
take trees. 
plow swings 
n pivot elimin- 
ating breakage 


to plow or 


trucl Now 


light trucks can 





_ 4 ~~ P 
Se ie 





—_—-- 


be used in win 


ter with a great saving over other methods. 
Drop two pins in the pivot device and you have 
a rigid V. Use in alleys, drives and streets. 


ROOT HYDRAULIC 
SCRAPERS 


Maintain gravel, 
cinder, slag or 
earth streets with 
the ROOT Hy- 
draulic operated 
spe ed Scraper. 


= 
Te «aw 
a owt Replaces toa 
re, 
large extent the 


slow moving tractor, covers twice the mileage at half 
the expense. Send for additional information 


ROOT SPRING SCRAPER COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HUNTSVILLE 
HICKORY FIBER 


for STREET SWEEPERS 


HUNTSVILLE Hickory Fiber is a live, springy, flex- 
ible broom filler that handles with ease the heav- 
iest street refuse—sweeps clean even the roughest 
pavements—and will give consistent and very eco- 
nomical service over a long period of time. Each 
piece of fiber is of the best selected green hick- 
ory, thoroughly cured, rigorously inspected and 
bears our unconditional guarantee. 


Why not write for booklet “The Story of 
Huntsville Hickory?” It’s interesting, as 
well as helpful. 








SLES HUNTSVILLE FIBER 
x ae & VENEER WORKS 
HICKORY 


0) FRANK H. FORD, President 


ALABAMA 





HUNTSVILLE, 

















Do you mention Taz American City? 


Please do. 
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-Keep Your 

— 

Snow Removal Considered 


an Emergency 
\PRIATIONS for snow removal 
\’ Veedham, Mass., are made in 
Mar f each year, the fiscal year co- 
vith the calendar year. Appro 
nclude sanding both sidewalks 
ts, repairs and new equipment. 
ippropriation of $7,000 was 
ficient for the purpose, so a 
im was appropriated for 1930, 
more money would have been 
| if necessary. as snow removal is 
o an red an emergency in this town. 
Five 5-ton trucks and five tractors are 
used removing snow from 3 miles of 
treets and plowing about 57 miles. This 
mileage covers 100 per cent of the busi- 
ess district. the residential streets being 
p! wed but not cleared. 
JOHN OVERTON, 
Superintendent of Streets 


120 Miles of Streets Plowed 
in Evanston 
[,VANSTON, IIL, is a city of 63,338 
4 population. For 1930 the snow-re- 
moval appropriation was $1,000. This 
sum takes care of clearing snow from one 
mile of streets in the business district and 
plowing 120 miles of residential streets. 
The actual cost was $12,745.75 in 1929. 
This included application of 
cinders, salt, and calcium 
chloride on pavements and 
walks on account of slippery 
conditions due to ice and 
snow. No snow-removal work 
is done in the residential dis- 
tricts. The equipment used 
consists of two tractors, two 
road graders for plowing the 
streets, and 24 horse-drawn 
plows for use on the side- 
walks. Clearing is done by 
hand, loading the snow into 


trucks 
ROBERT M. BROWN, 


Commissioner of Streets 


Windsor, Conn.. 
Clears All Busi- 
ness Streets 


W INDSOR, Conn., a city 
of 10,000 population, 
made an appropriation of 
$3,000 for snow removal in 
1929-30, but decreased this 
amount to $2,000 for 1930-31. 
Two truck plows, two one- 
man scrapers, two tractor 
plows, and as many trucks as 
necessary, are used to clear 
2mile of streets and plow 
60 miles. All streets in the 
business district are cleared. 
No work except plowing is 
done in the residential areas. 
C. A. MAGILL, 
Borough Engineer. 


Streets Clean” 


items on 
Street Cleaning 








Vo Separate Appropriation 
for Snow Removal 


| OYNE CITY, Mich.. does not make a 
separate appropriation tor snow re 
moval, the money being taken from the 


street maintenance appropriation 
About 35 miles of streets are plowed 


from center to curb. Business houses 
remove their own snow. Plowing of 
sidewalks has been discontinued. as 


observation during the last two winters 
showed that 95 per cent of the residents 
used the streets instead of the sidewalks 
when snow was on the ground. 

A 3%-ton Republic truck equipped 
with a Wausau plow is found very satis 
factory for the work in this city of 


1.000 population. 
HENRY M. STEIMEI 


Superintender Stre 
uy 


Gutters Opened With Road 
Grader in Wichita 
THE total appropriation for 
cleaning, including snow removal, in 
Wichita, Kans., has been $38,200 per 
vear for the past two years. About 8 
miles of streets are cleared of snow, and 
20 to 25 miles in the residential section 
are plowed only. Ninety per cent of the 
streets in the business section are cleared 


street 


of snow, 








Courtesy International Harvester Co 


THE KILL-JOY! 


and -_ 
Snow Removal 











Wagons and trucks are used for haul 


ing hese are loaded by hand or with 
a hydraulic lift shovel mounted on a 
Fordson tractor 

This city is not afflicted with very 


heavy snowfall and. as a rule, two or 
three days sees the most of it melted, so 
that it ils unnecessary, except in the busi 


ness section, to remove it (,utters are 
isually opened on the more important 
residential streets with a road grader. 
lhere are a few places in the city where 


the snow drifts badly, but the streets can 
usually be opened with a road grader 
and a Caterpillar Thirty tractor. 
H. P. MUSICK 

Director Pub 


Serv 


Vo Snow Removal Necessary 


in Norristown Last Winter 
THE snowfall in Norristown. Pa.. dur- 


winter of 1929-30 was so 


ing the 
light that it was not necessary to use the 
equipment owned by the city. consisting 
of a Nelson loader and a snow-plow. The 
city may purchase another plow this win- 
ter if the conditions warrant it 

Each year the Highway Department is 
given an appropriation which is sub 
divided for the several needs of the De 
partment during the year. If 
there is a big storm prior to 
December 1 and thers not 
a sufhcient sum left from the 
appropriation to handle the 
work, it is necessary to bor 
row from the General Fund, 
as the fiscal year ends on 
November 30. 

S. CAMERON CORSON, 

Superintendent of Hi 


ges 


Phoenixville to Im- 
prove System 
()»! Y a limited amount of 
snow removal, consisting 
mostly of cleaning crossings, 
has heretofore been done in 
Phoenixville, Pa., but with 
the advent of the borough 
manager system of govern 
ment, this work will be un 
dertaken on a much larger 
scale. Snow will be removed 
from all business streets, and 
part of the residential streets 
will be plowed. 

No appropriation was 
made for snow removal for 
the winter of 1929-30, but 
$1.000 has been set aside for 
this work during 1930-31 
One 10-foot  straight-blade 
plow, and trucks and shov- 
els, comprise the equipment. 

NORMAN G. YOUNG 
sjorough Manager 








A PUBLIC ALARM with a 
FINE SERVICE RECORD 


Fires demand emergency action, partic. 
ularly in those cities and towns depending 
upon a volunteer fire department for pro- 
tection. The quickest and most accurate 
method of summoning the volunteer fire- 
men is by means of a public alarm. Such 
an alarm should have: 


(1) Extensive carrying power 
(2) A distinctive and alarming tone 
(3) Good coding qualities 


(4) Reserve capacity 


For years the steam whistle has made a 
dependable public alarm for cities and towns; 
Outdoor Diaphone installations pro- but during the past several years the electrifi- 


vide very satisfactory service. Com- eation of factories and water works, which 
pressor is located inside building. Note 


a of Diaphone horn above the formerly supplied 24-hour-a-day, all-year-round 
roof, ° 
steam for this purpose, has made it necessary 
for fire chiefs and other city officials to look elsewhere for a satisfactory public 


alarm. 


The most satisfactory modern public alarm available to take the place of the 
steam whistle is the Gamewell Diaphone. Its carrying power is tremendous; its 
tone is distinctive and alarming; it will code rapidly; and it has a reserve capacity 
that acts as a safeguard against shut-downs in the electric power supply. 


Furthermore, the Diaphone is the basis of a modern street fire alarm box 
system. Once it is installed, street fire alarm boxes of the latest type can be 
added later as the city grows, without discarding any of the original equipment. 


Write for a copy of leaflet No. 2022 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“4 Box a Block’ 





n Tue American City—it helps 




















POLICE—FIRE—SAFETY 
Le) 


Physical Tests for Policemen 
TH icter and significance of the 

I tests used by the New Jer- 
sf service Commission in selecting 


for positions on police forces 
W. Leonard Johnson, 
xaminer for the Commission, 

ed States Daily for February 
(‘ommission has the duty of mak- 
r cities and counties that place 

s under its care. a number hav- 

Mr. Johnson says: 


sed by 


he imber of years. the New Jer 
( \ission has used _ practically 
medical and physical stand- 


ie uniformed services as have 
een used in New York City, Chicago, 
Detroit. Los Angeles, Boston, and numer- 

other cities throughout the country. 
During the past year we have critically 
xamined the physical tests which have 

applied in New Jersey cities as well 


th 


elsewhere to determine, if possible, 
hat each test actually measures, 
vhether it is of any real use in the se- 


ction of the proper type of patrolman 
fire fighter best fitted to with 
1 conditions. 


cope 


\O UNIFORM STANDARDS 


Ihe height, weight and age require- 
ents for patrolmen and fire fighters are 
isually a part of municipal laws or city 
No uniform standard re- 
juirements seem acceptable to all of the 
ities in the state. Some cities fix the 
minimum height for patrolmen at 5 feet, 
7 inches; some 5 feet. 8 inches. and some 
it 5 feet. 6 inches. The State Police De- 
partment, which is a very effective organ- 
zation, fixes the minimum height at 5 


rdinances 


feet. 6 inches. 

‘The reason, perhaps, that these va- 
exist is because nobody has 
studied the question and because of the 
old notion that a big man is a strong 


riations 


nan and hence a _ good _ patrolman. 
\side from the psychological effect of 


the tall police officer on the general pub- 
c, it is pertinent to inquire what par- 
advantage a stringent height 
standard gives. 

In order to find out whether any 


cular 


lation existed between height and 
strength, we ran correlation studies in 
height and total strength, using the 
eadings of 450 applicants for patrol- 


men. No correlation was found to exist 


lor men 5 feet, 6 inches or above. We 
lan ran correlations for weight and 
total strength by taking the individual 


eight factor and correlating it with 
ital strength. This revealed more sig- 
t data. 

‘While we are told that in the grow- 
ing child up to maturity, weight and 
strength 


show a very high degree of 
correlation, in the 450 adult applicants 
‘or patrolmen, weight had little effect 
on strength. An inspection of the cor- 
relat chart shows these tendencies: 


Strength increases with weight from 140 
the 
whic h 


to 165 pounds; above 165 pounds, 
strength curve strikes 
gradually the weight 
probably due to the presence ot obesity 
and the 
brought on by an overburdened skeletal 
frame; the optimum weight for strength 
seems to be between 160 and 185 pounds. 

“If these tendencies by further experi 


d plateau 
falls as increases, 


accompanying — sluggishness 


mentation may be demonstrated as facts 
it would appear that we must revise our 
as to the relation of size to ef 
ficiency in police officers. 


notions 


‘A patrolman who enters the force at 
weighing more than 
likely take on 


weight in a comparatively few years, and 


an early age. 185 


pounds, will very extra 
it is almost certain that this extra weight 
will be sufficient to reduce his physical 
efhciency and effectiveness as a peace ot 
ficer. Proper training and periodical re 
examinations will tend to keep down sut 
plus weight and sluggishness, but older 
officers do not as a rule keep fit because 
they are not required to do so. 

“The battery of physical tests used in 
this experiment included: Back strength. 
leg strength. grip strength, pectoral 
strength, traction strength, two dumbbell 
lifts, pull-ups, high jump, subjective rate 
on general physical appearance and de 
velopment. 

“Of these the 
pectoral and _ traction 
high correlations with total strength. Leg 
strength showed the greatest correlation. 
The weight tests seemed to be of no prac 
tical selective value. 


back, leg. grip. 
pull all showed 


tests. 


OTHER QUESTIONS RAISED 


“This premilinary study opens up a 
field that is bound to be given more and 
more consideration as greater burdens 
are placed upon our police officers, and 
greater resourcefulness and endurance 
are demanded of them. There is little 
doubt but that we must demand a higher 
mental capacity for the police officer of 
the future than has been required in the 
past, and there is immediate need for us 
to know whether the patrolman with high 
intelligence, who is 5 feet, 6 inches tall. 
and of average strength and development. 
more promise in the effective ad- 
ministration of the the control 
of crowds, and in the regulation of the 
motor traffic than does the officer of the 
old type, who is a giant in size, of lim 
ited capacity, and who, by reason of his 
size and ineffective 
quickness and agility required to 
meet the emergency. 

“We also need to know what physical 
type promises long and satisfactory ser 
vice, and what manner of man from the 
physical standpoint is least affected by 
the exacting duties he is required to per 
form. Until we follow the police ofhcer 


gives 


law. in 


weight, is where 


are 


through the years and check on his per- 
formance. his health and his continuing 


Items for 
Departments 
of 
Publie Safety 








physical fitness, we shall not know much 


about the tests we give or their predictive 
value.” 


The Continuous Fire- 
Prevention Campaign 


"RHE Chamber of Commerce of Youngs 
town, Ohio, is carrying on a con 
tinuous educational campaign for fire 


prevention in that city. It was launched 
During the first week 
was under the aus 
which 
other 


on January 12 
ot the 


pric es ot 


campaign, tit 
the city administration, 
week by some 
organization as sponsor. These 

zations include the Chamber of 
merce, the Building Trades Council, the 
retail the 
clubs, women’s 

Teachers Association. the Boy Scouts. the 
automobile dealers, dry cleaners, et 

Each of these clubs has agreed to take 
the responsibility of carrying on this 
continuous fire-prevention 
publicity. 


Is succeeded each 
organi 


Com 


luncheon 
clubs, the Parent 


merchants, 
the 


various 


program of 


Safety Code for Mechanical 
Refrigeration Anticipates 
Public Compulsion 
PRO GH the medium of the 


ean Standards Association a 
mittee including representatives of many 
related organizations, under the leadet 
ship of the American Society of Refrig 
erating Engineers, has drafted the Amer 
ican Standard Safety Code for Mechan 
ical Refrigeration. It was approved by 
the A. S. A. in October, 1930, and 
just been published in a manual issued 
by the Association (see page 167 of this 
number of THe American Crry) 

The code has already been adopted in 
its entirety by several cities and others 
are considering its adoption. It 


Ameri 


com 


has 


repre 
sents one of the most important instances 
of the necessary precautions being taken 
by industry to prevent improper installa 
technical equipment in 
stead of waiting to be forced to do so by 


tion or use oft 


public demand 
The manual gives, in addition to the 
code, a brief history of its development 


and the advantages of a uniform code 


**Motality”’ ? 

lo the Editor of Toe American City 
Your November issue, on page 23, 

discusses “autocide” vs. “motorcide.” 
Logically, “motorcide” kills the motor, 


as “autocide” kills the auto 


Would “carkilled” or “motality” 
combining and condensing “motor” and 
“fatality” improve matters any? 
D. H. HEPBURN, JR 
Memphis, Teno 








OFF THE TRACK - 


At the first sound of the bell, this Ahrens-Fox Model of the best materials, built low and “geared to the 
"V" is “rarin' to go." It is never ‘off the track." road.’ The specially designed motor develops 94 hp. 
You know how important that is, especially in the —ample power for every speed and need. It pumps 
smaller departments, or where there is only one engine _well over 500 gallons a minute at the nozzle and meets 
house in the town. And it's this reliability that gave the demands of the National Board of Fire Under. 
Ahrens-Fox the popularity it has today. writers. 

Model "'V" is also used as an auxiliary where very 
large units are installed, or as a complete equipment 
for large industrial plants. 


When after years of active service the Model "y" 
begins to wear, you will find replacement parts easy 


' , to install. 
It will do more than you expect—and every time you wie 


expect it. It is of modern design, solidly constructed Mail the coupon for interesting details. 





AHRENS-FOX MODEL ‘‘V’’ 

Pioneer Unit of the new ‘‘Fox’’ Line 
The Model ‘‘V’’ is equipped with an The bedy 2 — wath, aeeeaaee 

, tyle P any projecting bolts o ets. 1 
A-F Rotarystyle Pump Unit, giving the mn Ae on right carries 14%” hose 
utmost in reliability, simplicity and Pumping unit is out of the way, yet 
efficiency. It delivers 500 gallons a very handy. Apparatus is equipped 
minute at slow speed, and the streams with booster system, making it ever 
are absolutely steady more effective. 


THE 
2. AHRENS-FOX 
FIRE ENGINE 
COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Without obligation Name 
onmy urt, send 

ind ul Address 
complete details 
of this Model “V.” City 





During March we hope you will remember to mention Tue AMerican City 





























Pe ——— —E 
XEMBOURGER ROSS SCHMIDT LOUIS TURK ALLEN H. JOHNSON 
Chief Fire Chief Fire Chief Police Chief 
Ana. Calif Crookston, Minn Chisholm, Minn Fergus Falls, Minn 
nted 1918) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1928) (Appointed 


Who's Who 
Publie 
Safety 


The 39th of a Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs Which Has Appeared 


























F. F. McCLINTOCK : 
Monthly Since January, 1928 


Fire Chief 









































COURTNEY A. McKINLEY JAMES A. JOHNSON 
Fire Chief Police Chief 
Clinton, Mo Monett, Mo 
(Appointed (Appointed 1923) 





CHARLES J. MUTCHLER 
Police Chief 
Tiffin, Ohio 
(Appointed 1923) 


NESTOR N. BRULE 
Police Chief 
Riverside, Calif 
(Appointed 1929) 


























JOHN ROY B. A. HOWARD CYRUS HARDEN 
Police Chief Fire Chief Police Chief 
Makhnomen, Minn Kirksville, Mo Owatonna, Minn 
(Appointed 1909) (Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1924) 


AMES McCANN 
Fire Chief 
llwater, Minn 

Appointed 1911) 
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In Kansas City ...CAST IRON MAINS 


of the original water system 
are still in sood condition 


From prominent cities in every sec- 
tion of the country come testimoni- 
als to cast iron pipe’s long life and 
durability. For instance, Kansas 
City, Mo. A recent letter from the 
Kansas City Water Department con- 
tains the following excerpt: 

“The first cast iron pipe was laid in 
Kansas City about 1874, when the Na- 
tional Water Works Company was 
granted a franchise to supply water to 
the city. Some of this pipe is still in ser- 
vice. The lines that have been removed 
were laid by the old company and were 
not removed because of any defects in 
the pipe but were taken up to be replaced 
by lines of larger capacity.” 

Che reason for the long life of cast 
iron pipe is its effective resistance 
to rust. Cast iron is the one ferrous 


metal for water and gas mains that 
will not disintegrate from rust. This 
characteristic makes cast iron pipe 
the most practical for underground 
mains, for rust will not destroy it. 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association offers to taxpayers, en- 
gineers and city officials, detailed 


information regarding the use of 


cast iron pipe for gas, water, sewers, 





Bell and spigot cast iron pipe embodies the 
three indispensable features of a perfect 
pipe joint —provision for expansion, 


contraction and deflection. 











culverts and industrial needs. Ad- 
dress: The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe. Re- 
search Engineer, 122 So. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” trade 
mark is obtainable from the following lead- 
ing pipe founders: Alabama Pipe Com- 
pany, Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James 
B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill; Donaldson Iron Company, 
Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg 
Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.: \« 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; United States Pipe and Foundry 
Company, Burlington, N. J.; Warren 
Foundry and Pipe Company, 11 Broad- 
way, New York. 


CAST IRON PIPE 





he il a 


we 
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Vust be that you have formulat- 
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An Hour in a Police Department 


4 Radio Dialogue Between 
ANDREW I. KAVANAUGH 
Chief of Police, Rochester, N. Y., and 
ALFRED GATES 


Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research 


(JATES: Chiel. you have been make the statement that we have 


he police business a good here in Rochester one of the 


years. and from all re- hest-equipped and most effective 


have a progressive point of police departments ol any. city 


egarding police adminis- in our class. Understand that 


You came up through Il am not out for any personal 


ranks and have heen on the clory. he ause wh il has been a 


ne tor over twenty vears, complished has been possible by 


the willingness of my superiors 
riain ideas for im proving to cooperate In bringing ibout 


vork. particularly since progressive changes. 


{ hecame Chief. in 1927. GATES: Your modestly and 
Cuer: There have — been confidence are most reassuring 
es In my experience when | Chief. but we researchers are 


ive been criticized for being like the man from Missour 


we ve golto be shou 7] 


CuHieF: Well. Vl tell) you 


progressive, but I am _ that 


of a fellow who believes in 





keeping up with the times. The what well do. We'll.take a litth 
orld of the criminal moves trip of inspection through police 
retty fast as regards technique, headquarters and you can fire all 
nd if we are successful in hunt- the questions that you want to 
* him out we have got to keep MR. GATES INTERVIEWING CHIEF KAVANAUGH and Ull attempt to answer them 
>Be ww REGARDING PROGRESSIVE CHANGES IN) POLICEI 
ne jump ahead of him. The old ADMINISTRATION IN ROCHESTER Then you can make up your 
lavs of knock ’em down. drag mind for yourself. 
in and shake “em down are gone forever. GATES: Before we leave your office, | should like t 
GATES I recall a short time ago that you made a see that switchbox that you were telling me about whicl 
to me that police work had taken on a broader enables you to listen-in to any conversation coming into 
( re scientific aspect in recent years and that only or going out of police headquarters 
ch the application of neu principles could satisfac- CuHieEr: Oh, ves!) Do you know what I call that thin 
sults be accom plished. W hat. in your opinion, ts It’s my morale builder No one ¢ vel knows wher | Ma 
needed thing um police work today? be on the line. The other day a lady called in to one 
CuleF: Boy, that’s a big order, but if I were to answet of the precincts and was complaining about a car that 
w words, I should say scientific and businesslike had been parked in front of her house for several hours 
The officer at the other end of the line was a bit discour 
GATES: JI assume that since you. as Chief of Police. teous. so after their conversation | gave the officer a bu 


1s 


al point of view, certain of these scientific and and reminded him of the fact that courtesy to citizens 


like ideas have been instituted. one of the essential duties of Rochester police men, 
F: They certainly have. and if | mav torget tor (,ATES: Well. that lee ps you in pretly close touch with 


nt that I am the Chief of Police, I should like to things. It is oftentimes convenient to know what is hap 
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rHE 

HIM 
PELE 
POLICE 


rHIS SWITCHBOARD IN 
CHIEF’S OFFICE ENABLES 
rO LISTEN IN TO ALI 
PHONE CALLS At 
HEADQUARTERS 


\ t r from any part of the 
» through 
tral board 


a cen 


fellou 


If it comes to 


the other 
that you knew it. 


pening and nol have 
knou 
sort of takes the wind 


to tell him 


a showdown, it 


oul of his sails what has 


happened 
| have been hearing a lot of late about the Bertillon 


system. Let's go upto that office and take a look. 
Cuier: I am glad that you asked me about this, be- 


have some brand-new equipment there which 
Let’s take the elevator. The Ber- 
tillon division Is on the fourth floor. Here we This 
new photographic equipment, which has been approved 
Association of Identification, makes 


cause we 
gives excellent results. 


are, 


by the International 
it possible for us to photograph a man in full size, or we 
can take group pictures in as many positions as we like. 
Group pictures you know, are oftentimes valuable. 

Gates: The whole has 
changed, Chie}, since | was here before. 

Cuier: Yes. These long tubular effects which you see 
hanging from the ceiling are Cooper-Hewitt lights which 


lighting arrangement been 


make photography accurate. It used to be possible for a 
criminal being photographed to distort his appearance 
and fool the camera, but with this new lighting arrange- 
ment, together with a very powerful camera, it is prac- 
tically impossible. 

Gates: Have you changed your arrangement of the 
dark-room for use in developing your pictures? When 1 
was over here a feu months ago, you were working in 
very limited quarters. 

Cuier: That part of the work has been completely 
Our dark-room is now arranged so that system 


We 


a new projection printer which allows us to step-up 


changed. 
in developing has meant great speed and accuracy. 
have 
our fingerprinting photographs to many times their na- 
tural 
each little detail in variation is brought out. 


size. Comparison is much more certain, because 


We have 
just taken on a man in this division to make mechanical 


drawings of scenes of crimes. The whole point to this 


new layout is that if we need pictures in a hurry, we can 
get them and still be sure that they are of the best. They 
are extremely valuable evidence. 

CuieF: That part of the work has been completely 


out of place in a police station, Chief. I suppose it might 
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FINGERPRINTING 
Extreme right—Taking fingerprints 
Left center 
Extreme left 
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AND PHOTOGRAPHING SUSPECTS 


Photographing a suspect under Cooper-Hewitt lighting system 


Preparing negative for dark-room development 


be used as evidence against the Police Department. 
CuieFr: No, but it was used as evidence against a ce 
tain criminal some time ago. That was an interesting cas: 
It shows the value of fingerprint work. A certain drug 
store was broken into and considerable liquor and wine 
was taken from the vault. One bottle of wine was found 
on the floor of the vault and was brought to our pho 
tographic department, where a fingerprint on the bottle 
was developed and photographed. We had no print in 
our files to compare with it and for the time being filed 
it. A couple of months later, two fellows were picked 
up by an officer on his beat who were apparently fool- 
ing around with an automobile, trying to get it started. 
There were foreign plates on the car. The officer started 
the car without any difficulty, which caused him to be a 
These men were brought into headquar- 
To make a long story short, when 


bit suspicious. 
ters and fingerprinted. 
the fingerprints were compared, one of them was identical 
with the one found on the bottle. The suspect was con- 
fronted with the evidence and not only confessed to the 
drug-store burglary but to several others. 

GATES: 
but seems to me that the policeman who picked these Jel- 
suppose that the appear 


That's an extremely interesting story, Chie}, 


lows up was also on his job. 

ance of the foreign license plates had something to do wih 
it. I understand that the Police Department in 1928 
opened a new automobile theft division which has worked 
very effectively. 
ures relating to the effectiveness of the work of this new 
division. As I recall it, in 1927 there were 1,293 cars 
stolen and 1,213 recovered; in 1928, the number o/ cars 
stolen was reduced to 868 and the number recovered 804, 


and in 1930, there were 499 cars stolen and 481 recovered. 
her 


I remember that you gave me some fig 


How do you account for this great reduction in the nu 
of cars stolen? This is interesting, of course, because Ul 
bound to have its effect in reduced insurance premi 
CuieF: It can be accounted for principally by reason 
of the fact that this bureau specializes only in the work o! 


is 











| 


autor thefts and recoveries. This bureau works in 
u - 
ooperation with all precincts, automobile deal- 


yerv Cl 
warehouses, gas stations, the State Motor Ve- 


ers. st¢ 


bicle Department and police departments of other cities. 
There welve men on the staff who are constantly doing 
work ( itomobile thefts. We have sixteen prowl cars, 
operating day and night, which have displaced the old 
nois¥ sreyeles. I think we can expect even better re- 
alts in the detection of criminals because we have recently 
let a contract to equip all our prowl cars, the director's 
and chief's car with radio equipment, which will bind the 
solice department together for quick and efficient action. 
This is just another step to bring about speed and dis- 
patch i police e work. 


Gates: Talk about the use of radio. Here is still an- 
other evidence of science in the sign on this door. “Re- 
search Division.” I have heard of the use of short-wave 
radio broadcasting in Detroit, but I didn’t know that re- 
search was carried on as an adjunct of police administra- 


tan 
on 


Cuier: Yes, it is an important part of detective work. 
[his division is in charge of the first college graduate that 
has ever been appointed to the Rochester Police Depart- 
ment. It is concerned with the examination and identifica- 
tion of evidence such as projectiles, cartridges, guns and 
blood stains. Working in cooperation with the Bausch 
and Lomb Optical Co. and the Eastman Kodak Co., we 
have been able to secure the latest instruments for micro- 
scopic and photographic work. As time goes on and we 
become more and more acquainted with this technical 
work, scientific evidence will be developed to a high point. 

Gates: Have you made any changes in the matter of 
statistics? I recall that a few years ago the individual 
precincts were loaded up with report work. It seemed to 
me, in going over some of these reports, that you were 
getting a large amount of information of little value and 
that too much time was being taken from actual police 
work in order to get out these reports. 

Cuter: Qh, that’s all been changed. We now have a 
statistical division which is responsible for the compila- 
tion and filing of all reports. All report forms have been 
completely revamped and reduced in number. We get 
only one daily report now from each 
precinct, and from it we are able to get * 
all the information we need. Our rec- 
ords are all kept in accordance with 
forms recommended by the Internation- 
al Association of Chiefs of Police. 

Gates: It seems to me that you are 
making the work for the individual of- 
heers and men on duty much more 
pleasant and effective. That, of course, 
is bound to bolster up the morale of 
the Department. We hear a lot these 
days about this word “morale.” What 
‘s your slant on it as a chief of police 
and have you done specific things in ad- 
dition to what you have told me to 


build up a higher esprit de corps? 
Cicer: Well, we have organized a 
police school which opened in 1928. 
‘very man on the force under ten years 
4 service is required to attend school 
me Gay a week for two hours. Once a 


year, a! men with more than ten years 
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FILING ROOM OF BERTILLON OFFICE 





THE CHIEF BERTILLON OFFICER ABOUT 
lO ENLARGE A FINGERPRINT 





THE RESEARCH CHEMIST AND PHYSICIST AT WORK IN HIS 
NEWLY EQUIPPED LABORATORY 
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with the Chief there. He seems to think that t) 
Police Department has developed quite a pist 
said that recently a match had been conduc 
the Rochester and Buffalo teams and that the / 
had to shoot their best in order to beat you. 


Cuier: Yes. in 1928 with our own labor we 
tol range in the basement of an old city buildi; 
an ex-Army man as instructor. and the range 
practice at any time. We hold competition 
tween the east and west divisions of the ¢ itv. ar 
encouraging to notice a keen interest in these n 
to observe how effectively the men handle thei, 
Practice is compulsory. 

There is another thing which has done a er 
satisfy the men and that is that extra or over 
has been cut to a minimum. A man’s off-tim: 

THE AUTO THEFT DIVISION dear to him, you know. 


equiy 1 ” - branch of tf 


Bure 


of service must take an examination. This tests their 
knowledge of new laws and the latest methods in police 
procedure If they pass, they are not required to attend 
school, but if they fail, they must attend until they pass 
\ll new entrants must attend for eight hours a day for a 
month before beine assigned to duty. 

(,ATES Ils the school in charge of some one who has 
had experience in this sort of work? 

CHIE! Yes The instructor in the school has had 
lraining nmia police al hool in New Y ork City. He has 
come up through the ranks and is well qualified to lecture 
on the fundamentals and details of police work Che 
COUTst which he fives 1s endorsed by the \ssociation of 
Chiefs of Police and the New York State Conference of 
Vi tVvors 

(GATES That's all very fine, Chief. from the point of 





ew of effective police work hut how does it affect 

rate 

(LHIEF lt simply means that the men know more about 
their jobs, which L believe is fundamental in making a fel- 
low like his work, and that is the basis of morale. You 
know the boys don’t like to be shown up before the others \ USEFUL DRAWING 
in this police work, and they are on their toes pretty much echanical drawing of the soem 


most of the time so they will not appeal dumb before thei murder This was used as 


evidence in the trial 
fellows. 


(, + as a ; } ‘ y ir ¢ / re . . » ° ° ’ 
ATI / wa upl Buffalo a short time ago am talked GATES: H ell. Chief. I’ve gol to be gelling hac! 


office. I wish I might stay here and look around 
week, This has been a very interesting trip, and | 
gratulate you on the improvements in methods whicl 
have instituted and particularly for what you are 
toward building morale. for. after all, morale is 
ofa police system 


Broadcast February 2, 1931, over WGY in the Municipal! | 
of the New York State Conference of Mavors and Other M 


hicials 





THIS MONTH'S FRONT COVER 
On the Public Safety page of the January issue this 
urged, as it has repeatedly done, increased activity in the 
tion of grade crossings of highways with railroads, and m 
quate safeguards meanwhile at existing crossings not 


befor 


quately protected The month had scarcely passe 


d 
tl 


testimony to the need for continued hammering or . 
submitted in the photograph reproduced on the fre 
present issue It is reported that the driver of the 
mobile shown in this picture was killed when his ¢ 
on January 31, by a Long Island Railroad train at Jama 
similar fate awaits about two thousand American citizens 


TARGET PRACTICI the remainder of 1931 


n the basement of Con 











A Purchasing Outline 


By PETER A. SMITH 


Village Trustee, 


for a Small Municipality sy Aig 


etimes dificult in a small municipality to se- 
benefits of a central purchasing and stores 
when the amount of buying to be done would 
engaging a full-time purchasing agent. The 
vn with this were designed for use by the writer, 
id a little experience in past years in buying 
ind medium-sized firms, for use in two depart- 
e village government coming under his charge. 
now been in use about six months and seem to 
what was expected of them. I shall try to ex- 


use, 





: 0 ° 
ORIGINAL __ rego N® Raa = 


THE FOLLOWING MATERIAL OR SERVICE IS REQUIRED 


ESTIMATED COST ——__ 


FOR DEPT 





LOCATION 





SUGGESTED SOURCE 


ADDRESS 








_TITLE 











FORM 1 (65 § inches) 


Form No. | 


is the original requisition and comes to the part- 
chasing agent trom any source It may request a 
ra tool in stores, or to be secured. It may ask 
something never before used, or any suggested service. 
Its purpose is to advise the buyer or storekeeper of a real o1 
fancied need. The foreman on the job sends it to the service 
station (combined garage. storeroom, office, ete.) for any- 
g he needs. The head of a department turns it in for a 
ew device or service cr material he may care to try. In 
some cases all the data indicated on it are given; in others 
mly part. The form is in duplicate. so that the requestor may 
he able to follow it up. 
When the purchasing agent receives it. it is filled, if it is 
itine and the thing asked for is available. If it is for new 


or tool or services, he consults his chairman as to 


Chairman of the Finanee. 
Street and Sewer Committees 


VILLAGE of SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


This Is Not An Order 








FORM 


disposal. or he may in an emergency matter 
to O.K. it. 
Form No. 2 


This is a purchasing requisition, the need for which 1) 
arise from an original requisition or from a low stock ot 
from various causes. Here again, part or all of the informa 
tion asked for on it may be given It may come from the 
foreman, the committee chairman, from another committee ot 


department. or from the purchasing agent himself. The requi 


— 








; 3 
MESSENGER 


—— 193 ~ 
COST 


SIGNED 


ISSUED 








FORM 2 (6 x 
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Form No. 4 


DEP’T. OF PURCHASE ORDER \ summary of quotations 
VILLAGE of SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. We 208 and is submitted to the cha 


ORIGINAL PURCHASE ORDER 2 re cision as to where purchase 


Form No. 5 


DATE 
WANTED Next comes the purchase 
dedi follows as nearly as possible 
aia form approved by the Natio 
tion of Purchasing Agents. T}y 
goes to the vendor; the duy at 
SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 
Our Measenger Parcel Post TO DEP’T OF : . 
Your Messenger Air Mail phabetically; the triplicate is filed 
Our Delivery Express ; 


Your Delivery DL&W.RR 
F.0.8 Freight 


with the purchasing agent and is filed 





ically. 


CONDITIONS Form No. 6 


a eee This is the receiving ticket. which is, , 
me ; out when the material, equipment or se 
vice is received. The original is attached 
to the vendor’s bill, the duplicat 
with the purchasing agent, for an 
betical file, and the triplicate for a 1 
ical file. If a duplicate bill is sent 

not be passed if the original 

ticket is out of the file for receiving 
awaiting bills. If a bill has not be 


PLEASE FURNISH THE FOLLOWING AS PER CONDITIONS ABOVE 


ceived, its presence there so indicates 
is handy for rendering department 

for work done or charges against other 
partments or citizens. 


TERMS DEP’T OF Form No. rj 


Approved : 
Last is the charge ticket, to mak 
charge against the person or departr 

receiving material. The original goes t 
DEP’T. OF Sire 5: ti 

‘ the receiver, the duplicate to the s 

VILLAGE of SOUTH ORANGE, N. J ORDERIN2 2/8 : ees 

GENTLEMEN who is to make the charge, and the 

WE ARE IN RECEIPT OF YOUR ORDER, WHICH WE WILL SHIP cate stays with the clerk. 

ON OR BEFORE 193 WE ACCEPT THE CONDITIONS NAMED THEREON 


SIGNED 


meee ee Operating the System 














— So far these forms have cov 
FORM 5 (9% x 13 inches) osy catielag tt tan comm 
sition goes to the purchasing agent, the duplicate is retained Thev are helping to account accurately for n 
by the requestor \gain the decision as to actual purchase = for getting competitive prices, for giving writte! 
rests with either the purchasing agent or the chairman, or in complete instructions to vendors, for prompt checking 
an emergency, with either the foreman or the workman in pills. and for proper charging after work is perfor 


| é . : 
ee material issued. 


Form No. 3 : , 
In checking bills, the committee chairman has al 


shis is a et aoe & GREEN, which comes into use after formation before him. In connection with this. two ! 
No. 2 is O.K.d and the nature of the purchase is such that 


estimates are required, 


ber stamps are used on the bills: one of these has li 











’ Chante te See 


RECEIVING TICKET (14 


_——e bail To : 
C) VILLAGE OF SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. Date © piven 


The Followinz 
NO DESCRIPTION 


Receis rom 
Marks 

Cartage Expressage 

Checked by Carner 
Received by Dep't. Per 


QUANTITY ARTICLES 


RECEIVING COPY 


O 


# Purchase Order No Date of Invoice 93_ sae 


Reeuvertor System - Antogrent’ Rewriter Co. WY, @ Bebeoen M2 


109913 Pocewte Freee Aemarantis Rarteter Ce. NT. * Bebeten MZ 

















FORM 6 (5% x 4 inches) FORM 7 (5% x 4 inches) 
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the prices and extensions have been checked. 
ire entered on the order, that the receiving ticket 

: the other shows whether the cost is a budget 
il appropriation item, how it is to be charged, 


rk who operates the purchasing system also is- 


naterial, types department correspondence, han- 


dles all telephone Messages, directs men on order from 
the foreman. keeps weather and charge records, etc. About 
two hours a day are required to care for work incidental to 
buying. 

This description cannot cover all points, but the writer 
will be glad to correspond with persons interested and to 


send copies of the forms used. 


Advance Planning of Public Construction Receives Federal 
Government Approval 


Bo 


Will States and Municipalities Help to Forestall Another Business 
Depression by Similar Action? 


gning by President Hoover, on February 10, of the 
ener bill (S. 5776) has put the final stamp of ap 
val by the Federal Government on a principle long 
| by economists and political scientists. The new law, 
iy now be cited as the “Employment Stabilization 
1931,” provides by its title “for the advance planning 
lated construction of public works, for the stabiliza 
dustry, and for aiding in the prevention of unem 
during periods of business depression.” 
ct establishes a board to be known as the Federal 


yment Stabilization Board, and to be composed of the 


of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
y of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Labor. The 
the board is “to advise the President from time to 
the trend of employment and business activity and of 
nce or approach of periods of business depression 
employment in the United States or in any substantial 
thereof; to cooperate with the construction agencies 
ilating methods of advance planning; to make progress 


ind to perform the other functions assigned to it by 


principal duties of the Federal Employment Stabiliza 


ird are covered by Sections 


full text: 


»-8 of the Act. which fol 


’LBLIC WORKS EMERGENCY APPROPRIATION 


ver, upon recommendation of the board, the 
that within the six months next follo £ 
t or any substantial portion ther 
oymen, he is requested t 
it such time and from time 
te is he deems advisable 
juring such period upon 
eventing unemployment 
n ypportunity tor spe 
al constructior iny such per Except 
Act, such supplemental estimates sha onform t 


Budget and A inting Act, 192 


WORKS ON WHICH APPROPRIATIONS USED 


emergency appropriations are 

ying out the provisions of the 

ilter amended and supplemented; 
preservation and maintenance of 
the prosecution of such projects 
may be most desirable in the int 


cuting flood-control projects heretofore 


arrying into effect the provisions of the 
25, 1926, as now or hereafter amended 


public buildings within and without 


cuting such other construction as 
the Congress, and which is or may be 
ince plans, as hereinafter provided 


ACCELERATION OF EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


For the purpose of aiding in the preventing of unemployment 
ods of business depression and of permitting the Government 
t of opportunity for speedy, efficient, and economical cor 
juring such periods the President may direct the construction 
accelerate during such periods, to such extent as is deemed 


the prosecution of all authorized construction within their 


ADVANCE PLANNING 


Preparedness Against Future Unemployment 


Commenting on the new Aet. its mat 
Robert F. Wagner, of New York 
States Daily of February 11, said 

“We have long talked about pub 
providing employment during period 
have never had the machinery to e1 
construction in sufficient volume and 
The element of time is particular! mportant 
construction project must be released at the e1 
before unemployment has become very general 

“The new act provides the two nents to make 
construction most useful as a stab of employment 
first is the planning commission, whose function and res 
sibility it will be to watch the trend of business and 
the signal when public construction must be increased. 
second is the provision for advance planning which 
tablish a reserve of plans for public works so that ne 
need be lost in their preparation 

“Similar legislation is a fundamental necessity of ever 
state and municipal government. The intelligent administ: 
tion of this act and of similar acts in the several states 
contribute mightily to the stabilization of business ar 
steadiness of employment. 

“After almost three years of persistent effort, of heari 
investigations and debates, I am happy that this bill has be 
come a law. It will increase a hundredfold our prepared 


against unemployment.” 





Traftie-bound Roads as a Problem 


for County kngineers 


Hk popular conception of a highway program has 

generally been that it comprises the building of a 

series of main thoroughfares supplemented with a 
few local roads improved with a secondary type of con- 
struction. The secondary system until recently was consid- 
ered a minor problem, and as a result very litthe advance 
Was made in methods ol building suc h roads, and mainte- 
nance was generally neglected. Within the last few years. 
however, the importance of opening up territory with all- 
weather roads which would permit more people to get to 
and use the main highways. combined with the fact that it 
was out of the question financially to improve such roads 
with a higher-priced construction, has brought about the 
study of what has developed into a problem of great im- 
portance to the entire country. 

In thickly populated sections where traflic is heavy, the 
problem of hard-surfaced pavements and the widening and 
reconstruction of thoroughfares is the major problem. In 
the rural sections, however, and in those states where the 
people are confronted with the farm-to-market road prob- 
lem, the building ol secondary roads and the proper dis- 
tribution of funds is the problem at hand. Relatively, 
the proportion ol completed hard-surfaced roads is very 
small, although traffic demands have necessitated the con- 
centration of a high percentage of the total available funds 
on their improvement. As a result, to provide highways 
suitable to limited traffic requirements for the mileage in- 


volved olten resolves itself into a problem of economics. 
Roadbed and Riding Surface Are All Important 


In planning the low-cost road, matters of correct align- 
ment and grade, while important, are secondary to the need 
for proper roadbed and riding surface. Nor is the quality 
of the finished road assured with the provision of a suit- 
able surface material. The type of maintenance will de- 
termine whether or not the road is a success or a failure, 
and here the engineer has ample opportunity to show his 
skill and especially his judgment. 

Such natural materials as gravel, stone, slag, ete., prop- 
erly graded as to size, lend themselves most admirably as 
surface metal. Under increasing traffic conditions, how- 
ever, the wasting-away of the fines becomes not only a dust 
nuisance, but a considerable item of material loss. neces- 
sitating continuous and relatively costly replacement. 

The loss of surface material has been calculated under 
various conditions, and some authorities place it at from 
'4-inch to | inch per season for a road carrying from 
The Indiana State High- 


way Department estimates the loss of 0.289-cubic 


100 to OOO vehicles per day. 
yard 
per vehicle-mile, which is relatively conservative « ompared 
with other computations, 

It may be readily seen that a surface treatment that 
would conserve the surface material would have a consid- 
erable value from this standpoint alone. The Summit 
County (Ohio) Maintenance Department has used calcium 
chloride quite extensively in helping to solve this prob- 


By H. G. SOURS 
County Engineer, Summit County 
Akron, Ohio 


Calcium Chloride as a Binder 


Calcium chloride was first tried out as an exper 
an attempt to meet the objections of the people liy 
small village through which traffic-bound roads had 
built and where the dust had become almost unbeara})| 
The results were satisfactory and at the present time |) 
demands for relief from dust have spread ove: 
tically the entire traflic-bound mileage. 

It was found that not only did this method eliminat: 
dust complaint, which was incidentally a considera 
hazard in reducing visibility on the highway, but in a larg 
part the cost of the treatment was offset by the saving 
surface material, which had been formerly blown away 
dust. 

Calcium chloride, on account of its abilitv to abs 
moisture from the atmosphere, serves to keep th 
surface damp and compacted. This is a very special 
vantage in dry periods, as it makes it possible to blade the 
roads without breaking up the surface structure, whic 
generally occurs in attempts to smooth off the dried- 
surface metal. 

The amount of calcium chloride used in a season varies 
somewhat with the traffic and weather conditions, but 
average might be fixed at 2! pounds per square yard 
two, and in a few cases, three applications. It is best 
plied by the use of a lime drill pulled behind a truck, and 
best results have been attained by making the applicatio 
either before or after a light rain. 

The metal of the road should be carefully shaped du 
ing the spring season by blading and dragging. Onl) 
small amount of loose material should remain on the su 
face before applying the calcium chloride, as an excessive 
amount of floating material will tend to cause some dus! 
since most of the moisture is retained in the compacted 
surface. At such times as the surface tends to becom 
rough a very thin layer of loose material, containing 
good portion of fines, bladed from the side of the road and 
spread over the surface, will smooth it up. 

The question has been raised as to damage to ten 


11 


and tires caused by possible action of the salt. This 
jection has never asserted itself in any of our own © 
perience. Usually the chloride is completely dissolv 
and absorbed in 24 to 36 hours, after which non 


can be picked up by passing cars. 
Chloride Is Not a Cure-All 


The use of calcium chloride is not a universal 
in the maintenance of unpaved roads, and is not 
mended under all conditions. But within such traffi 
as deny the expenditure of funds necessary for more pt 
manent improvement, its use is undoubtedly most des!r4" 
on account of the simplicity of its application, lo 
tive cost and general effectiveness in making pos 


good riding surface. 





THE 
irther Development of Low-Cost Roads 


sul- 


built a 
_ % ° 
neth of time to have developed a satisfactory base. 


fic-bound reads which have been 


materials forms the basis for a 
trafh 
Such treatment may vary from light treat- 


with bituminous 


step in providing low-cost roads of higher 


ents. 
heavier mixed-in-place types, and if properly 
durable they form an excellent 


ted on a base, 


-urface. With subsequent treatments from time to 


required, the surface will increase in durability. 


engineers, yielding to the demands to improve the 
of a road. have made the mistake of putting on a 
before the traffic-bound 


ous treatment base is in 


condition to support it. As a result, what would 
se have afforded a good top surface has broken 
h. resulting in a considerable loss of investment and 


irrassing experience. The average user of the road 
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blames the material for the failure. and in his judgement 
questions the further use of it in that class of work. Not 
being familiar with the real reason for such failure. his 
impression is not a correct one, and for this reason the en- 
gineer is confronted with problems which are difficult to 
explain. 

It is of interest that calcium chloride treatment has been 
successfully demonstrated as being very helpful and expe 
diting the attainment of the proper consistency or perma 
nency of road surface, which is one of the important fa: 
tors preliminary to a bituminous treatment if the result of 
such treatment 
pected of it. 


is to give the satisfaction and service ex- 
In conclusion, it has become a known fact that the im- 
provement of secondary roads has opened up a Vast and 
interesting field and that the problem ol prope mainte 
nance and treatment of such roads is the most important 


part of such a program. 


Finding and Using the Funds 


to Make City Planning Effective 


FTER a plea for genuine economy in city plan ex- 
penditures and some discussion on the debt policy of 
municipalities, this section of the discussion is con- 
ned with what has been called America’s contribution 
to the practice of local government—the long-term finan 
cial program. In barest outline the preparation of such a 
program consists of three steps: | 1) deciding on the neces 
sary improvements and the order in which they should be 
indertaken: (2) estimating the probable cost of the various 
jects at the time for which they are scheduled: and (3) 
mating all possible means of financing the improve- 
ents desired with due regard to present debt conditions, 
es of revenue, and the legal and practical limitations 
funds available. A cut-and-fit method of coordinating 


ast two steps is required in almost all cases. 
I—Determining Order of Urgeney 


lhe order of urgency of the various projects is to a 
onsiderable extent determined by local conditions. Some 
ities have an accumulation of park or street system prob- 
lems piled up by years of inaction which demand strenu- 

s efforts at once. Others have inherited less of a burden 
can spread out their future efforts over a greater pe- 
| of years. Two or three general statements, however. 
be made concerning this first step. In deciding on 
order of improvements, the planning commission is 
ising a semi-judicial function. 
th 


It should attempt to 
e gains and losses of each improvement to different 
ms and groups in the city and not to proceed in the 
e faith that every city plan improvement will benefit 
Furthermore, it should not 
its decision to be directed by the publicity and pres- 


citizen in equal degree. 


of small but very vocal groups. These statements are 
urse easy to make, but rather difficult to follow. 
the second place, the plan commission should not 


Il 


By COLEMAN WOODBURY 
Research Associate 

in the Institute for Economic Research, 

and Assistant Professor of Economics 


at Northwestern University 


only note the costliness. the waste. and the discomfort to be 


alleviated by various items in the plan, but should con 
sider the probable expense ot carrying out the various 
projects in the future. This will be particularly decisive 
in improvements involving large purchases of land. For 
example, two parks or playground areas are badly needed 
in different sections of the city The present need is nearly 
the same in one as in the other. But one is a district which 
is turning rapidly to apartment use, and land values are 
the other district 


ata slightly 


has stabilized ol dec lining 
level. the 
land should be acquired as soon as possible in the first 


mounting; 


land values lower In such a case 


section. In order to make these decisions. the commission, 
particularly in a good-sized city, should not rely on the 


should 


keep maps of building development and records of trans 


observations and impressions of its members: it 


fers, 


If the city is part of a metropolitan region, ts plan 
should heed the 


a competent regional planning body and not rush ahead 


commission suggestions and advice of 
with some improvement program which does not coordi 


nate with those of neighboring towns 
2—FEstimating Costs 


The second step is estimating the total construction cost, 
with proper allowance for the trend of land values and of 
material and labor prices. Condemnation costs and prob- 


lo be 


a program, the estimates should 


able property damages should not be overlooked. 


of use in framing such 


include, for major improvements extending over more 
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than one fiscal year, an estimate of expenses to be met in 


each year. The probable operating and maintenance ex- 
penses of the improvement for the years after it goes into 


use should also be included. 


3—Possible Sources of Revenue 
rhe third step brings up many of the questions which 
All othe: steps In the esti- 
however, should be 


have been partially discussed. 


mating of revenues, preceded by a 
survey oO} the present financial condition of the city, which 
should be quite as detailed as any used map made for plan- 
nin Che present assessment system, legal limits 


on debts (not overlooking the New York 


“seven per cent law’) and on spec ial assessments, out- 


pul poses. 


on the tax rate, 


standing debts, the amount and reliability of departmental 


revenues, periods of maturity of bonds, invest- 
the sinking-fund. the 
should all be understood. Without this in- 
dividual the the 


‘perience of cities may well prove worthless. 


present 


ments by and record of past tax 


( lear ly 


survey, estimates olf future based on 


eneral ¢ 


bo uture receipts from taxes and future operating costs 


ol overnmental functions are based on population esti- 


mates Government exclusive of debt charges, 


expenses, 


and total assessed valuations are usually calculated as in- 


in direct ratio with population. lor extreme 
this but 


ten-year period for cities under 300,000 it is approximate- 


creasin 


Variations is not entirely accurate. for a five- to 


ly true Debt charges can be accurately figured, Assum- 
ing a continuance of the present tax rate or some desirable 
modification of it, and estimating public utility and de- 
partment revenues from past performance, the year-to- 
\ margin of current receipts 


year receipts are estimated. 


ovVvel eovernmental expenses Is thus shown, which may be 
supplemented by spe ial assessments and use of the city’s 
credit 


Each of these estimates should be itemized by years and 
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compared not only for the period of the program. 


by year with the estimated costs. In bringing 
necessary coordination, changes may have to bx 
both sides, and a comfortable margin of incom: 
pense should be maintained. Public hearings ar, 
able step in this work of coordination. 

Some persons speak of long-term budgets, but 
plies a finality and a definiteness which is usw 
lusory. The program should be revised annually 


two years at least. Some questions arise as to how lone 


a 
period should be covered. Five to ten years has heen the 
most common length of the programs already 4d; 
White Plains, N. Y., includes in the city plan re; 
1928 a | 
— < 


later years are only approximations. 


18-year program, but of course the figures { 

Calculations for a 
long period, however, do show whether the debt policy 
followed will tie up more and more of the bonding power 
or will free credit for unforeseen purposes which may 


arise. 


Discouraging Real Estate Speculation 


Some arguments have been raised against long-term pro- 
grams on the grounds that they will encourage speculation 
in real estate. This effect is possible, inasmuch as the mer 
drawing of such a program calls attention to the problems 
Defi- 
niteness and full publicity as far as possible as to the 


and possibilites of urban real estate development. 


nature and the time of the proposed improvements should, 
however, act against the speculative mania which thrives 
on uncertainty, “inside” rumors, secret information, et 
Uncertainty as to the effect of certain improvements on 
surrounding land will of course remain; uncertainty as to 
what improvements are to be carried through and when 
they are to be undertaken should be lessened by the long 


term program. 


To Abolish Washington’s Alley Slums 


BILI 
ishment from Washington and the District of Columbia 
This proposed measure has been 


now before Congress looks to the complete abol- 


of alley dwellings. 
National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
its major 


prepare d by the 


mission, which has housing betterment as one of 


responsibilities, and which has become convinced after long 
and careful study that the only method of dealing with these 


breeding 


The root cause of 


centers of evil is to wipe them out completely. 
the 
is that they constitute a series of litthe hidden communities in 
It makes little difference 
the 


con- 


their iniquity,” says Commission, 


which anti-social activities flourish 


whether they breed disease, vice, and crime, or whethe1 


diseased, 


genial 


the vicious, and the criminal find in them a 


the result 
The bill looks to some future use of the present alley resi 


refuge is the same. 


dence property and to the rehousing of the alley dwellers. It 
recognizes that simply to leave the dwelling vacant invites new 
troubles. Moreover, the squares containing inhabited alleys 
are, as at present designed, only partially useful for present- 


day needs By replatting them, they can be converted from 
liabilities to assets of great value, it is believed. 
\ tew ot 


verted into minor streets, while others, by adding to them ad- 


these inhabited alleys. it is shown, may be con- 
jacent property, may be converted into school playgrounds, 
public playgrounds, or neighborhood parks. Others will be 


needed for extensions to public buildings and for other pub- 


lic uses. Still others lend themselves to socially and ec 
nomically desirable private uses if the small parcels now scat 
tered among many owners can be assembled, replatted and 


parking spaces, garages, and repair shops. 


Among these uses are residential places, automobil 

The period granted for conversion is ten years. The method 
proposed by the bill is to authorize the United States Housing 
Corporation to acquire the necessary property in squares 
containing inhabited alleys, by purchase, condemnation, or 
gift; replat it and sell it. Within ten years the work would 
be completed. For this purpose the bill provides that the 
United States Housing Corporation shall utilize $500,000 of 
the amount now standing to its credit in the Federal Treasur) 
and that after the first year Congress shall loan $500,000 ar 
nually or so much thereof as shall be needed, at four per cent 
per annum in the form of a revolving fund. 

After the bill was drafted, the Housing Committee of the 
Washington Council of Social 
street houses that would be available to present alley dwe!! 
The result was to show conclusively that while alley lv 
begin at a lower rental and streets of the same general chat 
acter go to a higher rental, there is an overlap which includes 
the majority of both street and alley houses invesigated. 

The Committee is cooperating actively with the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission for the passage o! the 


bill. 


Agencies investigated vacant 





The Municipal Power Plant 
and Water Works in a Town of 3.500 


By BENNETT B. SMITH 


\RLY thirty-five years ago Cameron, Mo., a town 


w of 3,500 people, began its first municipally 


ied light plant. A privately owned plant which 
in operation for a short time before this was pur- 
The plant when erected by the city was placed 
business section and was operated by steam. It 
in operation with many changes and repairs 
24. 
Power-Plant Equipment 
W plant was built in 1924 and began operation on 
r 5 of that year. The Board of Public Works under 
he city was operating at that time made many trips 
nt much time investigating different style plants 
They chose direct- 
Three 


Two 


a final decision was reached. 
cted, oil-operated engines for the new plant. 
nks-Morse engines, type Y, installed. 
were of 300-hp., 200-kw., and one was 200-hp., 135-kw. 


were 


Two years ago the 130-kw. engine was removed and a new 
style 700-hp., 465-kw. was put in at a cost of $43,000. 
This comprises the present equipment, the two other origi- 
nal engines being still in operation but not in constant use. 
The fuel-oil 
ost at the plant for operation has averaged about 4 cents 
Taking this cost with the addition of all 


[hese engines have been very satisfactory. 


pel eallon. 


other expense of salaries, repairs, etc., current is placed on 


the board at an average of about 0.86 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. The plant is producing on an average of 140,000 
kwh. per month. So satisfactory has the plant been and so 
carefully has it been maintained, that during the six years 
it has been in operation it has been shut down a total of 
only one hour and fifty-five minutes. Sections of the city 
have been out at times owing to line trouble, but stops at 
been few and short. 


the plant have 


Repairs for the have 
amounted to a total of $275. 


[he Board and the city in general 


seven years 


are well pleased with the results ob- 
tained. Light and power rates have 
been reduced from those of the old 
steam plant, when the high price of 
coal, the salaries of the several em- 
ployees and other expense was result- 
ing in a production cost of about 4 
kwh. at 
Then, too, stops were frequent and 
the plant might be shut down for 
hours at a time. 


cents per the switchboard. 


The new plant is in charge of an 
expert in this type of equipment, all 
minor details are looked after, and it 
is kept up-to-date. At present the 
cooling system is of the old style, 
outside type, but plans are under way 
to change this to the more modern 
indoor style during the summer 


months. Silencers have just been added at a cost of near- 


ly $2.000. 
Light and Power Rates 


Light rates are cheaper than those of any town of the 
Eight cents per kwh. for the first 
The mini 


surrounding territory. 
50 is charged, and over that the rate is 7 cents 
mum is $l. 
300 kwh.. and for the next 5,000, 314 
kwh.. 214 


vice is | 


Power rates are 5 cents per kwh. for the first 


cents. Over 5,300 
cents is charged. Cooking and refrigeration set 
kwh.. minimum of $1 pel 


cents per with a 


month. 
The Electric and Water Plant Buildings 
The building 
neat and presents a pleasing appearance It is 50 x 85 


feet and is built of red pressed brick with a roof of 
machinery 


proper, while simple in architecture, is 
con- 


crete slabs. Ample room is provided for the 
now installed, with space for any additions in equipment 
which may be desired. The surrounding ground has been 
sown to blue grass, and shrubbery has been planted around 
the building. <A and out of the 


covered parking space is provided between 


circular drive leads in 
yard, and a 
the building and the filter plant adjoining for employees’ 
cars. The interior is kept absolutely clean and the ma- 


chinery and floor are kept properly painted. 
The Water Works 


[he water-works system was established in 1904, when 
not many towns of the same size had taken such a step. A 
large plat of ground three miles from town was pur- 
chased on which to construct the reservoir. Drainage cov- 


ered a large area. with the result that there has never been 


a. ™ 


a ’ 


earn 
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THE SETTLING-BASIN, SHOWING THE AERATOR IN THE LOWER 


LEFT-HAND CORNER 
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THE TWO PUMPS FOR THE 


pumy s the clear well These 


WATER WORKS 


water-work buridir 
city of water until the past year, when some concern 
felt on little rainfall 


protec tion 


wcount of The water 


system 


was used only for fire and lawn and garden 


a direct result of a disas- 


a block of 


watering Installation came as 


trous fire which destroved half business houses 


rt time betore 


Filter Plant Added 
In JOO 


VW bhi ! 


i filter plant was added, a crude affair, but one 
worked more or less satisfactorily. Alum and lime 


were mixed in | ive tubs and allowed lo drip into the mlix- 


i! chamber. the water from which then went to the coagu 


hatin 


basin There was no chlorinator, of course. and no 


chemi il 
ilary 
work 


laundry 


test The plant was in charge of a man whose 


was very small. He was inexperienced and did the 
But a local 
in using the water 
for washing started lt 
found that too much alum was being used, and the wate 


is Loo ar id The 


mechanically only as he was shown 


found it was having difficulty 


and an investigation was was 


phenolphtalein test was then added. 


four years ago a chemical laboratory with a man in 


charge was established which gave a closer and 


‘ hee k ol 


ity of sending samples of water to the State Board of 


more 


itisfactory the water and eliminated the neces- 


Health for examination. At that time there were no othe 
lowns in the state of the same size operating such a lab- 
ratory. The beginning was meager. The man in charge 
was sent to Kansas City and remained several days learn- 
On 


a few supplies and instruments. 


the methods used there. his return a chemical 


roon with 


was set up 
Since then the laboratory has grown until it is not only 
water 


testing the city upply but is serving the surround- 


ing community in from wells. This is done 


testing water 


without charge except outside city limits, when a 


charge of 50 cents is made. 


Recent Additions to the Plant 


Recently a new Foote Brothers type 12W mee hanical 
This 
has reduced the cost of chemical to about one-fourth of 


the old. low ally Muc h 


mixing chamber has been added at a cost of $700. 


constructed mixer. more satis- 
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for 


factory results are also obt 
the water. 

\ homemade aerator is 
with good results. It is 
along the line of the comme: 
except that heavy wire netti: 
instead of pans. Thus, as 
falls over the netting it is we 
up. 

There are three filters no 
capacity of 250 gallons px 
These are constructed 
rock varying fron 

one-twelfth — of 
Thirty inches of sand covers t) 
ing a total filter bed thicknes 
inches. 

A cleat 
pumped into the mains has a capa 
of 60,000 gallons. Water goes to 4) 


well after passing through the areato 


eal h. 
sizes ol 


inches to 


well from which 


the settling basin, and the filter bed 
A Wallace & 


with an 


Tiernan chlorinato: 


used, olde type from. this 


same firm as a standby. About nine pounds of chlorin 
four million gallons of water is used. 
Two Davyton-Dowd 500-eallon 


pumps are located at the lake and are operated by 


single-stage, 


control from the filter plant a mile away. 


The pumps at the filter plant to force water to th 
Dayton-Dowd Worthing 


two-stage, each with a capacity of 500 gallons per | 


are one single stage, and a 
At present an average of 125.000 gallons is being pul 
per day, while the capacity of the plant is a millior 
lons 

The filter plant is located in an ample brick b 
adjoining the newly constructed light plant. 

All changes and additions in the water plant operat 
must be made with the permission and under th 
the State Board of Health. It 


Board as a grade A plant, the highest rating. 


vision of is rated by 


TO EMPHASIZE THE CITIZENS’ DUTIES 
IN OUTDOOR CLEANLINESS 
HE Committee of Twenty on Street and Outdoor Clea 
ness, which was organized some time ago by the \ 
York Academy of Medicine to promote clean condit 
of the streets and other open places of the metropolis 
Meeting” to be 
Town Hall on the evening of April 20. 


announced an old-fashioned “Town 


This meeting is to be arranged by the Committee of Iv 


in association with the Outdoor Cleanliness Associat 
with the cooperation of the Park Association, the Fil! 
Merchants’ 


The chief purpose of the meet 


nue Association, the Association and many 
important civic bodies. 
be to arouse the public conscience to a realization 
citizens’ duties in this matter of street and outdoor clea 
President Nicholas Murray Butler 


meeting and it is expected that there will be a nu 


will be chairma: 
other very prominent speakers. 

At the meeting of the Kips Bay Neighborhood Ass: 
of New York’s upper East Side, held Thursday att 
February 19, Dr. Bernard Sachs, Chairman of the Cor 
of Twenty. spoke on “Spotless Town” and on the imp 
of the Kips Bay Demonstration, to be inaugurated Aj 








Fire Department 
Mutual Aid 


InterCity Cooperation in 
Fire Fighting 
Needs Careful Planning 


and a Minimum of Red Tape 


By H. S. WALKER 
Engineer, 


National Fire Protection Association 


NE of the most interesting phases in the 
development of fire department admin- 
istration in the past few vears has been 
the adoption and extension of plans for mu- | 
tual aid. Some of these plans have been 
simple, involving perhaps an agreement be- 
tween two adjacent towns. Others have been 


more complex, calling for inter-municipal 
response embracing a considerable area and 
providing for the covering of vacated terri- 


tories, 





What is meant and implied by the term 
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aid’? It has been defined as the 


application of the Golden Rule to the fire service. but it 


“mutual 


implies more than a willingness on the part of a given 
community to help its neighbor in distress. It means a 
definite and prearranged agreement and plan whereby 
regular response is provided for in event of alarms from 
certain boxes or locations—a plan that is practically auto- 
matic in its operation and makes possible complete and 
definite cooperation between the fire departments of the 


communities entering into the agreement. 
The Mutual Advantages 


They 


To the city chief, a plan of this sort enables 


What are the advantages of such a plan? seem 


obvious, 
him to know just what reinforcements he can count on 


inevent of a serious conflagration. Furthermore, by hav- 


ing “outside” companies cover certain vacated stations 


he can rest assured that a fair measure of protection will 
be afforded the city while his department is engaged. This, 


iy be said, might be and has been done without a 
ial aid plan. 


True. but consider the advantage of a 

prearranged plan whereby it is known definitely and in 

idvance what companies will be at a fire or covering-in. 
proper arrangements have been made, such response 

will he automatic and—what is better—positive. 

same advantage is present in the case of the smaller 


community. 


Under a mutual aid plan a chief having a 
depart 
fee] 


Sista 


nent limited in man-power and equipment may 
‘sured that in event of an emergency, outside as- 


is at once available. There is no need to waste 


valuable time verifving credentials or trying to 


and no question as to whom 


The red tape has been worked 


proper authorities, 
or what to send. 

forehand and eliminated 
advantages refer to conflagrations 


How 


event ol 


| hese 


ol 1 


alarm fires. about response to Line boxes 


assistance in than one fire? Line boy 


should be 


company to 


more 
both 
should vo mto 


xisted 


answered by communities. and the 


arrive wtion as tho 


imaginary boundary line ¢ Cleanin up alte 


fire. however. should be done by the department i 


territory the fire and the outside 


occurs compal 


Authorit 


whose tert 


ve relieved as soon as pr wticable 


fire naturally is vested in the chief in 
fire is located 
In the 


number of companies 


event than one fire 


more Lownhs 


is limited, the operation of | 


aid system is a distinet blessing ind may easily ) the 


means ol preventing a serious loss ol life Ol prope rl if 


erted 


made in establishing a 


a single large fire ay 
the effort 


agreement 


some time One life saved o1 


would more than offset 
mutual community 


In this matter of response to line boxes, let me cite 


briefly the experience of two Massachusetts communities 
Lynn. a city of LOO.OOO0, and Swampscott, 


town of LO.OOO0. 


an adjoining 
A mutual aid agreement was made between 
November. 1893. 


isted with no difficulty arising from that day to this. 


these and has eX 


and 


| believe that both communities feel that they have bene 


two communities in 
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fited from it. This seems to be borne out by an item assistance if it means leaving valuable prope: 
appearing not long ago in a Lynn paper which read in protection. This latter condition may often } 
part as follows: against by including a group of cities and 

A dwelling-house fire on Ocean Street, near Kimball single mutual aid system and so arranging {| 
Road, the other afternoon, demonstrated the efficiency of the 


! card as to adequately cover all vacated territo: 
mutual aid plan by which Swampscott apparatus from the 


New Ocean Street he adquart rs rolls into Lynn ne arby boxes. large omy = —_ ted to hy ee inadequatel) 
Chiet W irno¢ k and his Swampscott units were the “first in’ adjacent territory, such service should be paid 
at the fire and raised the first ladders, and their chemical In the fire-waste survey of Boston made by 
ind water lines were laid quickly. The Swampscott firemen 
did a full share of the work of saving the roof from being 
burned off the fine dwelling-house which was threatened. E 

“There are occasions, too, when Lynn units are ‘first in’ cause a study of the fire records of some of 1] 


ciation, a very considerable study was made of | 
aid systems in the metropolitan area. This was 


on certain Swampscott box alarms, and hence the mutual aid munities disclosed that the bad records have usu 
plan distributes the glory on both sides of the boundary. 
Incidentally, Swampscott’s Department in addition to rolling 
in with dependable apparatus brings always a man-power 
that is efhcient The plan 1s decidedly neighborly.” 


The Aid Must Be Mutual 


The question is sometimes asked as to what communities S€rous fires, and considerable areas would be | 
should go in for mutual aid. .1s it applicable to all com- protected at such times unless an adequate mu 
munities or is it limited to certain types and conditions? ‘System was in existence. 


due to serious large fires in which outside aid 
quired by the local fire departments. Moreover, 
are several areas in and around Boston that offe; 
conflagration possibilities. Large concentrations 
apparatus would be needed at such points in eve 


All communities that are in a position to assist one an- The experience of the Boston Fire Department has 
other mutually (for there must be fairly equitable give- dicated that quicker and heavier response of appa 


and-take on both sides) may well profit by the establish- to alarms has substantially reduced the number of la: 


ment of mutual aid systems. No small community has _ loss fires. It is therefore reasonable to assume that a cor 
the right to expect unlimited service from its larger neigh- prehensive system of mutual aid among fire departments 
bor unless it can offer something in return, and no large’ in the Boston area would undoubtedly promote 
community should expect its smaller neighbor to give result. 

A Four-City System Near Boston 





A typical system in operatior 
present is that embracing the ci 
of Chelsea, Everett, Malden and ky 
vere. This system was developed 
the fire chiefs of these four commu 
ties. It provides for inter-city respons 
to line boxes, response and covering 
in on multiple-alarm fires in each 
the cities included in the agreement, 
and response to alarms in the adjoir 
ing cities, where two boxes have by 
pulled and an alarm is received f: 

a third box. 

The system also provides for the in 
clusion of Medford, Winthrop, Somer- 
ville, Lynn and Boston companies o1 
fourth-alarm response, depending, of 
course, on the location of the box 
pulled. The arrangements with these 
five latter communities, while included 
on the printed assignment cards of 
Everett, Chelsea, Revere and Malden, 
are less definite, and aid from thes 
cities must be called by telephon« 
ee ® The actual working-out of this sy 


toc. t8TOw 


® tem has been accomplished by ru 


ning a fire-alarm circuit from each | 
No wewron CO = BOX 26 ~— BROOKLINE the interested communities to one 


arp rPaRaTusS COVER 


+ ‘es . . 

a | err sor] MAP SHOWING FIRST AND SECOND more fire stations in the others. One 

\aiee Ga SRK ee nbc eee a ALARM RESPONSE UNDER PROPOSED of the weak points in this system 4} 

| } Beams } + + + : + MUTUAL AID PLAN rar . } 
20 belbaels| baa BeiaieS4ie spear | | pears to be that it is not adequate! 
}__} ___} _} __}__}_4 t =LEGEND= . . ors 
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e ve ® Company m ® courany r ; : 
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this is important) and the territory vacated by 


ing companies could be better covered 


How Large an Area? 
much territory is it practical to cover? The 
to this question depends largely upon local 
The Egyptian Fire Fighters Association in 


Illinois, a mutual aid system among some 68 


ties, embraces a very considerable territory. 
stem has been very carefully worked out and is 
ved that no community is left without protection 
time. The Westchester County, N. Y., mutual aid 
is another large system now in operation. The 
oint to consider in the matter of territory covered 


distribution of companies so that all areas will be 
tely safeguarded. A prearranged and printed run- 
ird must be developed and strictly adhered to. 

nsion of fire-alarm systems to be intercommunicat- 
distinctly advisable, and practical in most instances, 
perience during a recent fire in a town near Boston, 


more than twenty minutes was required for the 


superintendent of fire alarms in an adjoining city who 
had responded to the mutual call to get his own office 
by telephone, clearly indicates the value of fire-alarm 
connections between cities. 

It is, however, impracticable in some instances to have 
intercommunicating fire-alarm systems. In such cases. by 
the use of code words or by « illing back, the probl ot 


the unauthorized telephone calls for aid can be eliminated 
Adequate Equipment Essential 


Finally, a word of warnins Use mutual aid, but don't 
rely on it to the extent of not recommending or obtaining 
adequate equipment for your own de partment Remem 
ber, youl responsibility is to your own city or town and 
upon you rests the duty to provide adequate protection 
against fire. See to it that you equipment Is adequate 
and complete, and depend upon youl mutu il uid whe n an 
emergency arises, Let your neighbors see that you have 
made every eflort to protect yourself, and they wili be 
more willing to help you when you need them. 


Municipal Paving Plant in Winnipeg 


with Contract Hauling 


7 INNIPEG isa fast-developing city of some 200,000 
inhabitants. It is the metropolis of the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada, famed as one of the most 

nportant grain-growing regions of the world. In keep- 
¢ with its substantial growth, a comprehensive campaign 
{ street surfacing has been inaugurated. The first paving 
work was done in 1897. At the end of 1929 the mileage 
0.7 miles; cedar blocks, 22.69 miles: asphalt, [Sout 
iles: concrete, 32.4 miles; and graded and graveled, 
120.5 miles. Work specified for 1930 included 5 miles of 


isphalt and 9 miles of concrete. 


of improved streets had become as follows: macadam, 


lo facilitate the distribution of its street-building ma- 
terials, the city of Winnipeg has constructed in Ross Ave- 
ie a plant which covers a square block, where all con 
rete for street surfacing is mixed and where 32 100-yard 
overhead bins are available for the storage of dry mate- 
rial. 

[he dry material is delivered to bins from railroad cars, 
which are moved to a high-line above the bins. Space is 
vailable under all bins so that a motor truck can be 
backed in and very quickly take a load of any material 
esired. Equipment at this plant includes a 11-yard con- 
rete mixer, eight rubber-belt conveyors, screens for sep- 
rating pit-run gravel, rock crusher, etc., all of which are 
electrically operated. The concrete mixer is operated by 
| 25-hp. motor, and the crusher, which has a capacity of 
‘rom 50 to 60 yards per hour, by a 100-hp. motor. 
Crushed rock is obtained from the city’s big Stoney Moun- 
tain plant, where three crushers are operated and from 40 
‘(0 60 men employed. Gravel is obtained from Bird’s Hill 
pit, '0 miles out. 


CONTRACTORS’ TRUCKS HAULING CRUSHED 
ROCK FROM THE BINS AT THI 


PLANT 


ee a 
DELIVERING A LOAD OF READY-MIXED 
CONCRETE TO THE ROAD 
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BROS. LIMITED—DRIVER’S DAILY REPORT 


Tret Me 








THE DRIVER’S DAILY REPORT FORM 
LSED BY THE HAULING CONTRACTOR 
AT WINNIPEG 


Hauling 

The hauling of these materials is handled by Swail 
Brothers by contract throughout the paving season. The 
transportation of ready-mixed concrete is quite a job in 
itself, as the big concrete mixer is able to deliver a 1l,- 
yard load of concrete every two minutes. This means that 
when the mixer is steadily working, one truck must be con- 
tinually backing in as another is pulling out with its load. 
The longest haul for the ready-mixed concrete is 4 miles. 
\ maximum for one day from the Ross Avenue plant has 
been 315 loads of concrete and 450 yards of dry material. 
The asphalt of course is hauled hot to its destination, 
dump-trucks with tarpaulin covers being used for the pur- 
pose The average mileage of a round trip for a single 
trip is & miles, and each truck travels from 80 to 100 
miles in a 10-hour day. 

All motor trucks in the Swail Brothers fleet are equipped 
with 2-yard bodies with side boards and hydraulic hoists. 
The bodies are painted black, and the chassis of each 
truck is painted red. All trucks in this fleet are of the 
International-Harvester speed-truck type. 

lo obtain the contract for hauling the city’s paving 
materials, Swail Brothers, Limited, of course had to put 


in the lowest bid, which for concrete was 40 cents pet 


vard for the first mile, 75 cents the second, $1.05 
and $1.10 for the fourth mile. For hauling g; 
crushed stone similar distances, the rates were res 
28 cents. 40 cents. 50 cents. and 60 cents. Care 
is made both by a city representative and by mea 
ers’ reports of all materials hauled. Special 
which daily driver and truck performance are 
are reproduced in accompanying illustrations. 
representative makes out a ticket in triplicate 
load, one of which goes to the city’s head office. 
to the foreman on the job, and the third to Swail Brot! 
Limited. 

\ separate asphalt plant has been constructed in Way 


SWAIL BROS. LIMITED—DAILY TRUCK REPORT 
Trach He 
Retwrses Gorge Heer Worked Tract Owner 
Ony mATEMAL 
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THE FORM USED BY THE CONTRACTOR 
FOR REPORTING THE WORK OF EACH 
rRUCK EACH DAY 


Street. This plant can deliver sufficient binder and s 
face material to lay 1,200 feet of pavement 24 feet wide 
an 8-hour day. 

All cost, hauling, and operating data are recapitulated 
on monthly sheets. From figures on these sheets, the cos 
of operating each truck and the amount it is earning ar 
figured. Careful check of each motor truck each night 
made by a special mechanic employed for the purpos 
This man makes necessary adjustments and minor repa 
and greases the trucks. In case of mechanical difliculties 
while a truck is in operation, a day service man is avail 
able to rectify the trouble. Even in case of tire work, the 
service man is called upon to make the changes. 


Let the Police Have *“*The Breaks” Rather Than the Criminal 


N the corridor of the Portland, Ore.. city jail is erected 

one of the most interesting stages in the country. A “show” 

is put on each morning at 8:30 and each night at 5:00. 
While the etors” cannot be said to enjoy their part in the 
program, there is an interested and appreciative audience 
even if the actors cannot see them 

This is the line-up stage, for the benefit of the detectives 
of the city Through its use. they are enabled to study 

ispeets without being in turn scrutinized by the criminals 
themselves. as has formerly been the case. Until this stage 
was planned by Captain Thatcher, and the city council made 
an appropriation that made its immediate construction pos- 
sible. it was the custom for the criminals to be lined up in 
a large room for the detectives to inspect. There was just as 
much opportunity for the criminal to study the “bulls” as 
for the latter to study them! 

The wall back of the stage is painted black. Three feet 
or so from the wall a specially built curtain of a loosely woven 
fabric is dropped. Footlights at the top of the curtains and 
just inside throw their glare toward the back wall. 

The procedure is for each criminal to be taken from his 
cell by the jailor and placed between the wall and the cur- 


tain. He is directed to walk slowly back and forth, 

the detectives (in the dark on the opposite side of thie 
tain) a study of his profile from either side. Next 
directed to face the curtain, to give the detectives a V 
his face in full, and then he turns his back, so that they can 
see how he looks from the rear. By graduation mark- 

back wall, the detectives get an exact idea of the li 

each criminal as he paces before it. 

The glare of lights in his face makes it impossibl 
criminal to see the detectives, while they can see 
clearly as though there were no curtain there. The viewers 
do not talk, so that not even their voices become familial 
the suspects. While each criminal is being paraded, the 
lieutenant in charge reads the man’s record from his id 
fication card. Then, if a detective sees someone whom 
arrested before, and wants to talk to him, he waits u 
line-up is over. and then has the prisoner brought to | 
ridor for the interview. 

By this new method, every detective has an opport' 
size up every suspected criminal who is brought in fo 
tion of the law. 

M. N 





Looster Station and Water-Main Cleaning 
Solve a Supply Problem at 
Columbus. Ohio 


The Hilltop Section of Columbus Now Amply Supplied with 


Water After Years of Low Pressure 


MOST every municipality suffers at one time or 
other when the building growth in certain dis- 
ricts runs ahead of the development of the wate 
Although the water supply and water works may 

re than adequate for the needs when constructed, 
pid growth of the outlying districts brings a water 
sumption in those districts that overtaxes the capacity 
mains, and deposits within the mains decrease their 

g capacity. At times of peak consumption, usually 


the late afternoon hours in summer. conditions 
ay be so bad as to leave the more distant homes without 
ny water. 
During the last few vears the Hilltop section of Colum- 
bus. Ohio, has enjoyed such a rapid growth that until 
in improvements were made it was impossible to 
ipply enough water to it with the existing equipment. 
this City Water 


olumbus, after careful investigation, installed a booste1 


meet condition, the Department of 
ition on the main serving this district. 

The Water Department of Columbus considered three 
al Hilltop. First, 


the size of the mains in the distributing system could be 


weans for improving the conditions 


incre ased. 
might be 


existing 


Second, the pressure at the pumping station 
increased in order to force more water through 
mains. Third, booster stations might be in 
stalled on the mains serving the affected district, to operate 
It was decided that the 


third method would be the cheapest in both first cost and 


either with or without standpipes. 


wer-all operating cost. 
The booster station was carefully designed by city en 
eers and the controls and operating equipment were 
pla ed ina position to be very convenient and accessibie. 
The two pumping units, both Fairbanks-Morse 10-inch 
ball-bearing centrifugal pumps, driven by 125-horsepowet 


were placed end to end on the same foundation 


INTERIOR OF THE BOOSTER STATION, SHOWING 
THE TWO RECENTLY INSTALLED FAIRBANKS.- 
MORSE MOTOR-DRIVEN CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


THE HILLTOP BOOSTER STATION 
COLL MBUS. OHIO 


cullet below the 
floor level on one side. and all the dis« harge 
side The steel 


covering these gullets are removable. 


with all suction piping and valves in a 
piping ! i 


floor 


instant access 


similar gullet on the other plates 
VIVving 
to all of the piping and valves. The switchboard carrying 
the meters and the main line and distributing switches is 
placed at one end of the station. with a starting compe! 

Both the 


the compensators are set away from the wall, so that the 


tor on each side of the switchboard. hoard at 
may be worked on from the rear. if necessary The 
huilding is very attractively built of brick with wood 


painted white 


Equipment Tested Before Acceptance 


The City Water Department ran elaborate tests 


wcepling the pumping installation The 1O-inch 


2 OOO Ons per minute 


has a normal capacity ol 


pumping against a total 


head ol ) | | ind > (M) 
} | 


lons per minute whe nN pumping against a tol il 
feet Phe 


diameter and are 


suction and discharge lines re 1O In 


connected to the pumps through 


reducing elbows The results of the ofhe ial tests 


that the capacity ruaranteed was exceeded in the 


hoth pumps. The contract with the city required t 
pumps should deliver spec ified quantities ol wate 


operating against certain total heads, using not more 
certain spec ified quantities of electrical energy 
total heads 


pac ities mentioned were exceeded slight! The wel 


i so 


During these tests the cuaranteed 


hted 
average current consumption was less than the guarantes d 
consumption, 

Four tests in all were made. The first three tests had a 
duration of two hours, and the last test was stopped by all 


parties concerned at the end of 1! hours. All readings 
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were taken at 5-minute intervals. The total head on the Actual tests indicated a loss of about 40 pound 
pump was measured with 10-inch Bourbon pressure gages from the point where the 20-inch main was tap; 
attached to the pump suction and discharge nozzles, and 36-inch line to the booster station, a distance 
the quantity of water pumped was measured by a venturi feet. It was then decided to attempt to recov 
meter \ discharge coefficient of 0.98 furnished by the cessive loss of pressure by cleaning the 8,000 { 
builders was used in calculating the flow. A 30-inch U- inch main, and this was done by the National W 
tube mereury manometer was attached directly to the Cleaning Co. on August 2, 1930. 
piezometer ring with short connecting pipes tor determin- Before the main was cleaned, the inlet press 
ing the differential head between the entry and throat of booster station dropped to zero when the pu 

c ; j ] S 
the venturi tube. The connecting pipe was properly vented operating at a rate of 414 million gallons daily with , 
it the highest point to prevent air pocketing. The current = 75 pounds on the discharge side. After the n | 


A umption was determi 1 b ‘ oly ase j icatins ° ' 
, ption | determine: vy a po pha e indicating cleaned. the station was able to deliver water at t} 
watt meter ith s arate irre? ransi TS 7 illi i ; 
ill ele W ep e cl ent transtormet! d million callons daily at 65 pounds pressure wit! 
Precautions were taken and all possible checks were oe 
pressure of 395 pounds, 


The leaning of this main was followed by the le ini 


of 11.200 feet of 20-inch main on the discharge sid; 
the booster station, and the cleaning of 6,400 feet 


made to be sure that all water pumped was being ac- 
counted for by the venturi meter and in passing through 
the idle pump or through the bypass outside the station. 
During the tests the pumps and motors ran in a very satis- 


. . inch main in the same district. Both operations resylted 
factory manner At the 3,000-gallon-per-minute rate of } Hons resulted j 


a marked improvement in the delivery capacity thr 
pumping, the maximum power developed by the motors t] etrict “3 
1e district. 


was 118!4 horsepower, which is slightly under their full 
load rating. The reduction in carrying capacity was caused 

Only one pump at a time is ordinarily run, the other posits of insoluble calcium carbonate which had 
being held in reserve unless the demand for water is ex- ™Ulated over a period of 20 years of softening the « 
tremely heavy. In that case, the reserve pump can be water by the lime-soda-ash process. This deposit is 1 


operated in parallel with the one already in service. A smooth on the inside of the pipe, but is serrated, and { 


push-button operated starting compensator is installed for this reason the loss of head was greater than that whi 
each unit, as it may be desirable at some later date to would have been caused by the same reduction in diamet 
control the pumps from the main pumping station, which but with a smooth coating. 
is three miles away. This station was placed in service Only one cut-in and one cut-out was required for eact 
on July 1, 1930. the above-mentioned pipe-cleaning jobs. The work w 


> _ , done between the hours of 10 P.M. and 6 A.M.. and less 
Peak Demands Tax Booster Station Lif; : : ; 
difficulty was experienced with the clogging of servic 
[he consumption of water during July, 1930, was from connections than was expected. The work was carried ¢ 
. was eX] 
125 to 150 per cent above the average, and it was found by the National Water Main Cleaning Co. under the dire 


that the 20-inch feeder main, even with the booster sta- tion of Clarence B. Hoover, Superintendent of Wate 


tion, would not meet the peak demands of this district. Works. 


Improperly Maintained Sewer as_ Liability 


By A. L. H. STREET 
FWVAAT it has often proved to be a “sewercidal” policy for In the comparatively recent case of City of Ports: 
i i city to neglect maintenance of its sewers is demon- Mitchell Manufacturing Co., 113 Ohio St. 250, the O!} 
strated by a long line of appellate court decisions on preme Court upheld a recovery of damages for injury to ¢ 
the subject. A standard legal authority cites decisions from in a basement through the backing-up of an obstructed sev 
adopting a declaration by the New York Court of Appeals in 


i ( 


nearly every state in the Union in support of a statement that 
a municipality may also be held liable for misfeasance or non- McCarthy v. Syracuse, 46 N. Y. 194, that the duty of 
feasance in the performance of its duty to exercise reason- to keep its sewers in repair “involves the exercise of a reaso! 
able care in the maintenance of its sewers, drains, and water- able degree of watchfulness in ascertaining their condit 

courses and to keep them in reasonable repair and free from from time to time, and preventing them from becoming dilap! 
(43 Corpus Juris, 1130.) dated or obstructed. Where the obstruction or dilapidat 


++ 


obstruction,” ete. 

In one case (Talcott v. City of New York, 58 App. Div. is an ordinary result of the use of the sewer, which oug! 
s14), the Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court be anticipated and could be guarded against by occasiona 
examination and cleansing, the omission to make such exam 


decided that where a sewer becomes clogged, causing injury 
nations and to keep the sewers clear is a neglect of duty wh 


to an abutting owner, negligence on the part of the city, fix- 

ing liability for the damage done, may be inferred from the renders the city liable.” 

beyond the One of the decisions illustrating the non-liability of a cit 

for a clogging as to which it was not negligent is to ) 

planation exculpating itself. in the opinion of one of the Missouri courts of appeal Haw 
On the other hand, the same court declared in the case of kins v. Springfield, 194 Mo. App. 151), where a sewer | 

Beyer City of New York, 141 App. Div. 679, that the city up because clogged by an old quilt. 

But there are numerous decisions to the effect that, regaré 


fact of clogging, where no unusual condition 
control of the city is shown and where the city makes no ex- 


was not liable for the backing-up of a sewer due to children’s . 
clogged it with sticks, where it did not appear that — less of fault in causing the original obstruction, a city is liab! 
for negligent delay in removing the obstruction. (See /aylo’ 
tion before the damage was done or in removing the obstruc- _v. Austin, 32 Minn. 247; Savannah v. Cleary, 67 G 


Murphy v. Atlantic Highlands, 77 N. J. L. 452.) 


having 
the city was careless in either discovering the clogged condi- 


tion after it was discovered. 





Accuracy in Maps More Important 


mi.. E ier rs ] “a By 
| ian vel ROBERT CARLTON SHERWOOD 


City Engineer's Office, 


Columbus. Ohio 


JHE importance of maps of all 
nds has probably never been 
ceneral since they were first 

s at the present time. Vast 

of automobile tourists now 

far corners of the earth and 
indine not only better roads, 


ter maps as well And, too, 
COORDINAT 


trafic is developing inter- 7 
11 and transcontinental maps 3 it establishit prin vy stations 
yuntries of the world to show — P i i" , ? ; thes lently so tha cond lines 1 
ly roadways, but topography, 
|} 


est 


on of prevailing winds, rain- “a 
et But, usually, such maps m H lay off >» 1 J, at proximately every 2,000 feet 
ese are merely pictures and their iais Uinns ‘eamaaiaiaainé dinates mav then be figured 
rs are not concerned with ac- oie er ite aris sie 2 these property corners and 
of detail, except to a certain als and connect { nat 5 pal this method on the drawin; 
They have no reason to be, <O ws # ; b ce Poesy proper orientation 


the user will 





t know nor 
e about slight 
crepancies in 
stance and 
entation. How- 
there are 
ertain types of 
ps where ac- 
cy is of par- oordi 


bunt impor- s, even a me 


FASTMOOR 


These are 
cessarily detail ata = : ins k De 
of large a pe 
LO, 50 or 


> 


feet per inch. 

lake for a spe- 
cific ¢ xample, the 
det maps of 
muni ipalities 
which delineate 
the lots and lands 
included in and 
contiguous to the 


corporation line 





city. These 
ips form the 
sis for all en- 
ering proj- 
and real-es- 
development. 
are essen- 

in drawing 

s for street 
rovements, 
er lines and 


public utili- SHEET 381, MAP OF COLUMBLs, OHIO 


] . . . numents at points “A ind “B n Br Street 
Dut it Is in Broad Street to James R 








vad 
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quality ind mounted without wrinkles it will not hold its 
shape and, in consequence, the map will lose its original 


The 
a problem to handle and is due to the fact that 


accuracy second item to be considered presents 
more ol 
the papel will stretch in damp or wet weather and shrink 
Here it will be necessary to do a bit 
the 


a part of its 


when it dries again. 
resumes tts 
whether first stretch 

The first step in this experiment 
If a blueprint 


ol experimenting to find whether sheet 


exact original size or 

will remain permanent, 
is to see that the sheet is perfectly dry. 
machine is available, a simple way to dry out these sheets 
is to put them through the machine, having the are lights 


Now 


a certain known distance apart. 


rule two 
lines on the sheet After 
the first damp weather when the sheet has had ample op- 
portunity to stretch, the 
lines, then dry out the sheet again, after which a final 


quite hot, until no more shrinkage occurs. 


measure distance between the 


whether or not the sheet has re- 
sumed The sheet should 


manently set and the coordinate lines may be ruled while 


measurement w ill show 


its original size. now be per- 
it is dry 


Before platting on a sheet it is a wise precaution to 
check the coordinates, drying out the sheet if necessary. 
If this precaution is not observed and the work done when 
the paper is stretched, contiguous sheets will not match 
and, weeks later. if distances are checked over, it will be 
found that they will not scale true as to distance between 
points and it will be necessary to re-draw the sheet. or let 


it remain out of scale, as is often done. 
Ruling Coordinates 


“minor” feature, but one that is quite im- 


Another 
portant, is the method used in ruling the coordinate lines. 
It is convenient to use lines 500 feet apart and a base or 
boundary line will be drawn along the long side of the 
In the center of this line (and in the center of the 
using the 
textbooks. 


sheet. 
sheet ) 


method described in out 


time-honored 
The other 


coordinate lines may be ruled by parallels to the base 


erect. a perpendicular, 


reomelry 
line and its perpendicular. There may be those who 
would insist on using triangles to draw these perpendicu- 
lars, but it is quite doubtful whether they may thus be 
made as accurately. A check measurement across the diag- 
onals of any 500-foot square will determine this point. 


lt is perhaps “passé” to mention that the platting of all 


Drouth Relief Handie 


make 


regions Is 


the suffering in 


American Cross one 


{ YONDITIONS reported from the drouth-stricken areas by 


4 representatives of the 


wonder how much of those 


due to “aets of God” and how much to the short-sightedness 
of human beings in failing to build highways fit for the motor 
age. The following paragraphs are from an editorial entitled 
“Drouth Relief Work in the Back Areas.” in The Red Cross 
Courier for February 2, 1931: 

“The field representatives 


months in the 


who have been at work for 
from 
carried the 
dificulties multiplied by weather conditions and lack 
De- 


spite the general travel by automobile along the main high- 


areas of drouth suffering. it is evident 


reports, have out their duties courageously in 
face ot 


of transportation facilities of discouraging proportions. 


ways. few persons have knowledge of the back country and its 
web of dirt and clay roads, rocky passages over hills, frequent 
unbridged streams which must be forded. The drouth-affected 
states present every character of roadway, a large percentage 


AN CITY for 


apped by 
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points should be done with a fine needle point 

ruled with a fine, sharp point on the pencil. T} 

pencils are best, but this is more or less a person 
There the 

whether accuracy hedged about by all these pre: 


may be some question in reade 


really worth havi To some who would pret 


ig. 
ure out mathematical distances between points o: 
divided parcels, perhaps it is not, but there jis 
satisfaction in being able to lay a scale on a dray 


read the distance between two points correctly. 
Maps as Checks on Surveys 


Suppose now, by way of illustration, that a new 
a subdivision is brought into the engineering dep 
for approval. Even though there were no distances 
on the maps, it requires only a few moment’s tim: 
termine whether the survey is correct as far as the hoy 
daries are concerned. If the surveyor has made an er; 
it may positively be found and proved. Further checking 
may be necessary to determine whether or not the stre 
meet existing streets, but this is easy to do when working 
with accurate maps. 

An actual example of this happened where a: 
was discovered by the above means. The surveyor 
mis-located the corner of a street which was one point 
his boundary line. Checking his survey distances on the 
map showed the corner to be about 3!% feet out in ¢) 
street. The surveyor was notified. the error was tound 
to be exactly as the maps showed and it was rectified 
his plat. Consequently, when the plat was recorded, 
was correct. 

Mistakes of this character often happen and are fou 
on recorded plats, but at present in Ohio there is no p 
vision for correcting such mistakes except by filing an 
amended or corrected plat. The county recorde! cannot 
be expected to know how to find errors, and if he does, 
he has no alternative but to record the plat as it comes 
to him. The city engineer or the county surveyor should 
take the initiative and establish some adequate method of 
checking plats because of the growing importance of havy- 
ing accurate information as to the location of property 
lead to court 


other 


lines in municipalities, where errors often 


action. Until the law is changed or some remedy 
is provided, the only solution available is to have a set 


of accurate detail maps. 


Bad Roads 


offering precarious traction for car or animal. Distances 


the crow flies are non-existent in the back areas. hence: 


50-mile pace on concrete surtaces is reduced to pract 


nothing-at-all per mile back from the main highways. 

‘An illuminating example is extracted from the experien 
of a field worker in east-central Kentucky, who tells of trav 
ing more than 100 miles to reach a town less than 20 mi 
away, the trip requiring the better part of two days. 
weeks of rain and snow. he writes, ‘have covered the 
with ice on which even bus lines would not venture. No 
horse or mule can negotiate them, nor the side roads whi 
are knee-deep in mud. On one trip we were always in dat- 
ger of sliding off the mountain; we skidded backward down 
grades, then were compelled to walk miles to our destinatio! 
through snow, water and mud. Once the car pivoted around 
and crashed into the mountain. Yes, these mountains look 4 
lot different trying to get over them than they do from 4 
Pullman window.’ ” 
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By L. SEGOE 
Consulting Engineer, 
City Planner, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


TNTIL recently the develop- 
ment of Lexington, Ky., was 





of an exceptionally open 


ter. In the diaries of early 





elers, Lexington is described as 





of attractive homes on large 





ents and of spac ious open 





ds Substantial family 





esteads on plots of one or 





wres were the predominat- le 2 





pe of development even in 





e central section of the = city 





countryside. 
fertility to 


imagination can 


lhe surrounding 





equal in beauty and 
nvthing the 


aint. was also accessible to any 







ne desiring to turn to nature for either passive or active 





eation. 





However. within the last few decades. the use and oc- 





ipancey of land in the city has become greatly intensified. 





Large home sites have been subdivided into exceptionally 





small building lots, and apartment houses have replaced 


e old With the gradual increase of land 
ies, the surrounding open country also became thickly 





mansions. 






settled. and the more intensive use of land for farming ot 





stock raising has rendered the countryside unavailable 





ecreational purposes. The private open spaces that 





rovided so generously for the admission of air and sun- 





light and for the recreation of children and adults alike. 





ive gradually disappeared or been withdrawn from the 





possibility of such use. At the same time. the need for 






recreational open spaces has become in¢ reasingly intensi- 





ith the growth and concentration of population 





imination. by the motor car. of the public street as 





space for children or for walking and riding fur- 





gravated the situation. 





fortunately, very litthe was done by the city to meet 





rowing demand for parks and playgrounds. The 


oie 





tion of Lexington, including the built-up subdi- 





s adjacent to the city limits, is approximately 56,000. 





\t the beginning of 1930, there were only 42.53 acres of 





ly owned and operated parks and play erounds in 





s 
‘ } PARKS RECENTLY ACQUIRED 
\ 














PROPOSED 


SS RECREATION. SYSTEM 
—— LEXINGTON’ KENTUC KY 
ENVIRONS \., 
| CIETY PLANNING AND ZONING (OMMSON 
/ L - Secor \ 
=e AY 


the entire city (exclusive of school playgrounds), giving a 
ratio of one acre of public recreational grounds to about 
every 1,050 inhabitants in the city and to about 1.300 per 
sons within the built-up area These figures compare very 
unfavorably with the average for cities of about the same 
size. which is around 150 persons per acre of park and 


playground properties. 


Looking Around and Ahead 


Within a few months of the passage by the State Legis 
the City Planning Enabling Act in 1928, 
a City Planning and Zoning Commission was organized in 
This 


since it Is composed ol representatives of the city as well 


lature of July. 


Lexington. Commission is of regional character. 
as the county. and its work is limited geographic illy only 
by the limits of Fayette County. in the approximate center 
Early in 1929, the Commis 


a comprehensive city and 


of which Lexington is located. 

sion began the preparation of 
ecional plan, ine luding the study of the recreational needs 
About a year 


authorities a 


of the city and the urbanized belt around it. 


later. the Commission submitted to the city 


report and a plan for a proposed recreation system. — [In 


its report, the Commission forcefully pointed out the great 


deficiency in parks and playgrounds and the urgency of 


meeting this deficiency. It strongly urged the “giving of 


immediate attention to the acquisition of additional park 
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A RECENT ACQUISITION IN LEXINGTON 


converted to public park purposes, as one of the first steps in the 
which provides for over 11,000 acres of recreation grounds 


and playground properties and to the development of a — of the Commission’s Plan and Report to the city authori- 
coordinated and balanced system of public recreation _ ties, two of the parks proposed by the Commission, with a 
areas, total of 33 acres, have been acquired by the city, almost 

In the plan for the recreation system proposed by the doubling thereby the city’s park and playground acreage 
Commission and adopted since in toto by the city authori- One of these two parks is a small area of about 3 
ties, the Commission provided for the following types of acres for the colored population. Funds for this park 
recreational areas: have been available in the city treasury for several years, 

I. Playgrounds and Plavfields but the uncertainty as to the location, in the absence of 
' any comprehensive plan, as well as conflicting interests, 


1. Playgrounds or playlots for little children of : : me: ‘ . 
hindered the city authorities in making a selection and ir 


kindergarten age and under “4: “pete led I hi : 
. . : o yroviding thereby a much-needed breathing space for an 
Children’s playgrounds for children from 5 to , / had 


extremely intensively settled district. A site chosen by 
14 years of age (attached to the elementary : 


' the Planning Commission for this park, as a part of 
and intermediate schools) . . ° . 
P| lds f : P comprehensive plan for the recreation system, met with 
«ong ds or youths from 15 up and for ceneral approval, and action followed. The acquisition 
oom of a beautifully wooded tract of thirty acres on the edge 

I]. Parks of existing developments not only met with similar ap- 
|. Neighborhood parks proval throughout the city, but has aroused considerabl 
popular interest for the acquisition of additional park 


») 


III]. Boulevards and Parkways 


Outlying reservations 
areas and the carrying-out of the plan proposed by 


Commission. 
Definite Action By reason of the public interest aroused by these re- 
The plan is accompanied by a program for the acquisi- cent acquisitions of park areas, which were the direct 
tion within the next forty years of the entire proposed result of the preparation by the City Planning and Zon 
recreation system. This has also been adopted by the city ing Commission of a plan for a recreation system as 4 
authorities. The proposed plan covers approximately part of a comprehensive city and regional plan, and }y 
1,135 acres of recreational grounds of all sorts and will reason of certain changes in the water-supply syst 
provide, when carried out, one acre of recreational area _ the city, there is an excellent chance that the city ma) 


for approximately 72 persons within the built-up area of to its recreational facilities an area of about 800 acres 
the region; 900 acres are to be in large outlying parks of | of wooded land including two or three reservoirs ol 4 
private water company, recommended for such purpose Y 


the reservation type. 
At this time. within only six months after the submission the Commission’s Plan. 





Che Need and Value 


of Secondary Road 
\laintenanee 


large extent the problem of the construction and 
iintenance of heavy-duty highways is solved. 

With sufficient resources, the highway engineer to- 
desigen and build highways to carry unlimited 

rath The sec- 
dary road problem, however, is still unsolved. Where 
idarv roads are in a transitory state, that is, where 

is too great for the existing surface 


with the minimum cost for maintenance. 


me ol trafhc 
not great enough to warrant heavy-duty construc- 


problem is even more puzzling. 
rton County. N. J., lying as it does in the south- 
tion of New Jersey and extending from the Dela- 


tiver to the ocean, has a particularly difficult prob- 
maintainine its secondary road system. 


to face in 
reat metropolitan areas of New York and 


from the g 
hia passes through the county on the way to the 


] | 
ladeip 


resorts of New Jersey. 


es becomes congested, many 


As the traffic on the main 
the 


through cars use 


lary system, particularly for week-end and holiday 
Summer camps and other property developments 
pine woods add to the traffic and increase the mainte- 
ind repairs required on these roads during the sum- 
season. The total value of traffic on a yearly basis. 
however. does not warrant reconstruction on an extensive 
ile 
Burlington County is not alone in facing this problem, 
The entire country from north to south and east to west 
is puzzling over the same problem, namely, the economical 
maintenance and repair of secondary roads to carry inter- 
mittent traffic of high peak intensity. What the final solu- 
tion of this problem will be in other communities is un- 
certain, but in Burlington County the problem has been 
partially solved through a new type of resurfacing. 

For the past few years Burlington County has been mak- 

an intensive study of the maintenance and repair of 

its secondary roads and has done considerable experi- 
mental work. During 1930, a section of an old gravel 

id, passing through a portion of the pine belt where a 
development company has made some 
exlensive improvements and sold con- 
siderable property, was treated in an 
manner. 


Ir ly new 


ype of Reconstruction Used 


lhe road originally was an old 
dam from 10 to 12 feet in width, 
during the preceding four years 
been treated with a slow-curing 
isphaltic base oil. From time to 

is traffic increased, the roadway 

been widened with gravel to 20 
leet, the slopes trimmed and other 
minor improvements made. The ex- 
cessively heavy summer traffic on this 
ide the question of future 


matter. 


road 


Maint: serious 


ince a 


Methods Used in 


Burlington County, N. J. 


By H. B. SMITH 


County Engineer, and 


L. A. MaceFARLAND 


Supervisor of Roads, Burlington County, N. J. 


In rebuilding this road to put it in shape to handle the 


a lower maintenance cost. the old oiled 


the road was first thoroughly 
The old oravel and 


heavy traffic with 
eravel surface of scarified 
to a depth of approximately 4 inches. 
oil was thoroughly and uniformly mixed together by scrap- 
ing the loosened material back and forth with power 
scrapers until all fat or rich spots were broken up. The 
road was then reshaped to a uniform grade and contour 
using the mixed material. 
Following this, the road 
riod of about ten days t 
face by the traffic itself. A 
on the road to prevent ruts ; 
the surface 


Was ope ned to trathe tor a p 


secure compaction of the 


powe! was maintained 


scrape! 
ind depressions from tormin 


was covered with °4-inch trap 


Following this, 
rock, using approximately 
This was rolled in with a 10-ton power roller until it pre 
\ penetration coat 


LOO pounds per square yard. 


sented a uniform compacted surface. 
of hot tar, as specified in the standard form of 
specifications for county highways. of New 
was then applied to the stone surface by means of a pres 
sure distributor at the rate of 0.6-gallon per square yard 
Immediately after the application of the tar, the surface 
14-inch stone chips, using 20 pounds t 


erade | 


state Jersey, 


was covered with 
the square yard, and the surface rolled to compaction 
The road was then opt ned to 


with a 10-ton power roller. 
| 


trathe fora period ol three or tour davs in order to dete 


any weak spots which might exist 


ROAD AFTER PENETRATION STONE TREATMENT 
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tion of the Supervisor ol 

the county, using both cou 
and county equipment. \W 

ception of a few soft spot 
culties were encountered. 

called soft spots were places 
old gravel base was sandy a: 
readily compact. Where 

curred, it was necessary to 
holes out and place additi 
to stiffen the base. 


Costs 


The cost of doing this 
ured on a square yard ba 
county equipment, was appre 
15 cents, but, as material and } 
age costs vary considerably in diff, 


GRAVEL ROAD AFTER THREE YEARS’ TREATMENT Of} ent sections, these figures would p 
ASPHALTIC BASE OM! ably have to be modified to meet 


isting local conditions. 
CKAITI I rAR FOR 
Y HIGHWAY SUMMARY OF COSTS 
A scarifying and shaping existing road 

eravit > degrees Centigrade ) 1 2» 135 pounds of stone per square yard 

est at O degrees Centigrade (s« 110 0 f. o. b. siding @ $2.22 per ton 
mity at 40 degre Unloading (crane i7 “« « 
carbon (using ( co ) O per cent Haulage 

‘ Labor and tools 


Rolling 


ti 
ition 


Dot 

ation Tot 
Dot 
l 


t vt 


a seal coat of hot tar grade U’ was applied at the 
| /3-gallon per square yard over the penetration The road, when finished, presented an excellent s 
ce, using a pressure distributor Immediately after face, and many favorable comments were received. (0 
the application of this seal coat the surface was covered — a period of six months the road has held up admiral 
will inch stone ¢ hips, using 15 pounds per square yard, but before adopting it as a surface for the many miles 


md rolled again with 10-ton rollers and opened to trath oiled treated gravel roads throughout the county, it » 


lhe work was carried out as planned under the dire¢ be allowed to stand the test of another vear’s service 


Conflicting ions as to Distribution of Advertisements 


in Publie Places 
By A. L. H. STREET 


case of City of Chicago 1 Schult 173 N. I 276 234 N. W. 352. decided by the Wisconsin Supreme ( 


Illinois Supreme Court adjudged to be void an ordi January 13. 1931. an ordinance prohibiting the distributior 


ince reading as follows: “any circulars, handbills, cards, posters. dodgers, ot 
be unlawful f y perso m or corporation, whether printed or advertising matter.” was sustained as being 

1 ter y wainter « o distribute hand out or seat “ne . as : 

ey. sidewalk or other public place in the cit The Court cited a decision of the Nebraska Supreme | 

handbills, pamphlet picture. or any (In re Anderson, 96 N. W. 149) pointing to the promotior 


what — ils of public health and prevention of fires as justifying such or 
ste laces « t otherwise 
letter-boxe nnected with the nances, 


ind when so distributing, no bell con The Wisconsin opinion refers to the above-cited decis 
ces of business shall be rung the Chicago case, and also to a similar decision of the Mi 
Che Court said, in part: igan Supreme Court in People v. Armstrong, 41 N.\ 


no express grant of power to a city which « ‘ o Distinguishing those cases, the Wisconsin Court said 
Se ee 2 Typed yet see vane es sist Fa act sel ‘The fundamental proposition behind these two cases cann 
ideals Such power, if implied, must be reasonably The ordinance must be a reasonable exercise of the police 
inding out on a public street, sidewalk, or public place lifference between the Illinois case and our view of this cas 
handbills, pamphlet, card, picture, or any advertis irreconcilable, and proceeds from a difference in interpretatior 

dinance As we construe the ordinance, it is designed to 


isolated handing of a card or handbill, but the general 
handbills and other printed matter of the same character 
ence has shown is more frequently than not consigned to the pu 


kind whatsoever.” is not. of itself. any offense On the 

uch practices, as general rule ure harmless incidents of our 
If this ordinance should be upheld, every person who hand. 
victure to another while on a public street or sidewalk or in a 

© Within the city ef Cidcans. will be subject to a bm The rendering them unsightly, frightening horses, clogging sewers 


prohibits the handing out or distribution ‘of any advertisin wise resulting in public inconvenience In the Illinois cas 
£ ion ‘o P sing 


construed the ordinance as making it an offense to hand one 


kind whatseever,” and it would seem that under this broad 
listribution of newspapers would also be prohibited, as ecard to another on the public highway We cannot agree 
pretation 


in advertising matter Laws which attempt to regulate and = 
Se far as the record in this case discloses, there is no ¢ 


, 
ynduct in matters of mere indifference, without any good end 


ons destructive of berty. Under cur Constitation aad ordinance is being enforced in an unreasonable or diserin 
le ahiect aed aim ace te fenee the tndisidesl oo ner It is, of course, quite readily to be conceded that 
own conduct, except where the public good requires ment of this ordinance were shown to have been directed 
restraint persons for the purpose of suppressing the free expression 
rather than for the purpose of preventing the littering of the 


n the slightly later case of City of Milwaukee v. Kassen, quite a different question would be presented * 





Molds or Fungi Make Fertilizer 


‘rom Sewage Sludge 


LDS have been and are being successfully used at 
\tlantic City, \. J., for the purpose of deodorizing 
from sewage into an inof 


ind converting solids 


stable material which has considerable value as a 


nolds and mildews. as they are often called. while 
n themselves, are, as a class, among the most de 
agents of Of the 


only a few are at present utilized by man. 


very many types ol 


nature. 
some 
wlds of the Penicillium group are used for the 

and flavoring of cheese, such as Roquefort and 

bert, but the most important regulated use of a 

mold appears to be in the production of diastase or amy 
lase. by a process discovered and developed by the Japa- 
se chemist Takamine In this ‘Aspergillus 


is grown on wheat bran under regulated conditions 


process 
wry Zat 
f temperature and after forty-eight hours the action has 
been completed by growth of the mold and development 
of the enzyme. It is interesting to note that the diastase 
will convert one hundred times its weight of dry starch 
into sugar in ten minutes, as an indication of the amount 
of work performed in a short period of time by one 
enzyme of a mold. 

The molds are for the most part saprophytic plants of 
the fungi group. They are widely disseminated in nature. 
and are characterized by the absence of chlorophyl. the 
green coloring matter of plants, but may be colored from 
substances in the cell walls or plant body. The vegetative 
is usually a white cot 
the 


part of the plant, or “mycelium,” 
ton like 
source of food for the fungi. 
ment of the molds is affected by the chemicals in the food 


supply, moisture, temperature, light, and excretion prod- 


into and 


The growth and develop- 


STOWSsS ON 


which penetrates 


mass 


ucts. In a general way the best temperature for growth is 
about 30° Centigrade, but varies with different organisms. 
Certain types are capable of growing at wide range in 
temperature. The often 
short: often the cycle from spore to spore is completed in 
The time of completion of the life 


life cycle of the molds is very 
hours. 
cyele is affected by changes in temperature and other fa 


twenty-four 


lors influencing growth and development. 


By the secretion of enzymes the molds dissolve and 

break down insoluble organic material and render it avail 
lor food for the organisms. 

The fungi appear to be important factors in destroying 

carbohydrates and proteins in the upper layer of soi 

air is present. It has been found that fungi are 

int in the upper six inches of soil, but decrease 


in numbers below this depth. 
Effect on Sludge 
he past the writer was impressed by the speed with 
samples of sewage sludge or solids could be de- 


ved by the development of mold growth, and believed 
{ these molds could be put to work under proper 


By C. G. WIGLEY, M. Am. Soe. C. E. 


Consulting Engineer, Atlantic City, N. | 


SETTLING TANKS AT ATLANTIC 

LOOKING TOWARD THE OUT 
LET END 

The sl dge ¢ wl an valve ire 


THE SEWAGI 
CITY N. J 


with large quantities of sewage 


conditions for growth 
sludge, they would prove important factors in the work of 
producing a stable, usable compound. 

Atlantic City is a summer and winte) resort and is situ 
ated on one of the sandy islands forming the southeaster|) 


New 


considerably augmented by visitors, and while the perma 


line of Jersey Its population is at all times 


coast 


nent resident population is about 60.000. it is estimated 


that the actual number of persons in the city varies | 


85.000 in to 500,000 on summer holidays 


winter 
Sewerage System 


Is collected by se parale sul 


lhe sewage of the city 


tary sewer system and discharged by vravity to the main 


pumping station, from which it is pumped through cast 
iron force mains to the sewage treatment plant situated 


two miles away on the salt marshes. on the land side of 


the city. 
are no trade wastes from manufacturing plants, which are 


The sewage is all of domestic character. as there 


in the city Phe quantity of sew 


nol encouraged to locate 


BOTTOM 
AND FULI 


HOPPER 
LEFT 
RIGHT 


OF EMPTY 
HE 
THE 


4 BATTERY 
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ige received at the pumping station is roughly 85 per cent 
of the whole flow, as because of low elevation some out- 
lying districts discharge sewage into small sewage treat- 
ment works a considerable distance from the main sew- 
age plant The quantity of sewage received at the pump- 
ing station varies from eleven million gallons per day in 


winter to sixteen million callons per day in summer. 
l'reatment 


The sewage is comparatively in a fresh condition at the 
time it reaches the sewage treatment works, as it is esti- 
mated that the average length of time of travel from source 
to settling tanks is approximately five to eight hours; this 
will of course vary at different times of the day and year. 
The sewage is of average strength, containing from 195 to 
220) parts per million of suspended solids. The amount of 
solids removed from the sewage by the settling tanks on a 
Only a 


part of these solids is at the present time treated by the 


dry basis, is approximately three tons per day. 


mold process. 

The sewage settling tanks are operated by remoVing the 
floating solids continually, and the deposited solids on the 
bottom are removed daily or on alternate days so that the 
settling compartment remains at nearly full capacity for 
for only a 


The solids 


which 


sedimentation, as solids accumulate in them 
short period of time before being removed. 


tank, 


pumped to sludge drying beds, after the com- 


ire run into a narrow concentration from 
they are 
paratively clear liquid between the scum and the sludge 


has been pumped back to the settling tank inlets. 


Sludge Disposal 


The sludge beds are 


part constructed of fine beach sand, therefore the period 


not covered, and are for the most 
if time required for drying varies with the weather from 


ten days to three weeks or longer. At the present time 
plans are under way for the construction of a covered bed 
to expedite the drying of the sludge. It is also believed 


that a mold growth on the sludge while on the covered 


drving | 


weds can be developed and in this manner also ex- 
pedite drying 

\t the present time, when sludge has been dried to a 
spadable condition, it is removed and stored on the marsh 
land adjacent to the sludge beds. The sludge as deposited 
on the beds varies at the time of removal from eight inches 
to three inches in depth. This material is densely com- 
pra ted and it requires a long period of time for molds to 
layer of material. Therefore, 


erow through such a heavy 


25 per cent 


after the sludge has been air-dried to about 


moisture, it is broken up by a grinding machine. 
Drying the Sludge 


The air drying of sludge is a slow process requiring 
about ten days’ time, and for large plants it would prob- 
ably be best to depend upon “Some mechanical drying 
mechanism. Air drying of the shidge, however, is entirely 
practical and by cultivating the sludge with a hand plow 
For this 
method drying sheds should be provided, either with or 
An interesting experiment was 


the drying period can be considerably shortened. 


without artificial heating. 
tried in which sunlight was trapped in the building with 
the direct light baffled, so that in the building itself the 
light was subdued. In this manner the temperature on 
clear days in winter could be raised to 80° Fahrenheit, but 


the heat gained during the day was lost at night, and the 





temperature dropped so low that the mold ¢ 
affected. With special construction it would be , 
conserve the heat from the sun during the day f< 
ing the night. In winter, at night or on cloudy 
tificial heat would be required to supplement t! 
Poss 
form of automatic oil burner could be advantageoys|, 
It is our belief that mechanical! die. 
could be utilized without making the cost of the p; 


heat, if the process is to be continuous. 
for this purpose. 


excessive. 

Another possibility would be to heat the sludar Vv ver 
hot water on the sludge bed, and dry the sludge jy plac 
This, however, would necessitate the construction of 
large area of sludge beds because of the longe: dryino 
period before the sludge is removed. The mold grow! 
appears to aid materially in the drying of sludge, as thy 


molds give up considerable moisture during growth 
Handling or Processing the Sludge 


As the mold process is utilized at the present time in A 
lantic City, the sludge after removal from the beds js aiy 
dried to approximately 25 per cent moisture content. This 
is accomplished by spreading the sludge under a shed to a 
depth of eight inches. It is turned once or twice by me 
of a hand plow during the drying to hasten the process 
It is not advisable to dry the sludge to too great an extent, 
as a certain amount of moisture is required in the f 
supply for the growth of the molds. 

When sludge has been dried to 25 per cent moistur 
content, it resembles air-dried cow dung, and can be con- 
veniently broken up by a Royer compost mixer into pir 
not more than two inches in diameter. 

It is necessary to do this in order to expedite the pl 
ess, as it required too long a time for molds to g: 
through larger pieces. As the sludge is ground, 
thrown about fifteen feet by the machine and can be 
veniently spread on the processing floor or piled in w 
drows by moving the machine, as it is mounted on wheels 

The compost mixed could be placed stationary and 
The sludg 


should later be spread out to a depth of from eight 


belt used to distribute the ground sludge. 


twelve inches in thickness. 

Under proper conditions of light, temperature and mois 
ture, the mold growth is heavy and develops rapidly 
Under itatural conditions, three to four days are required 
before the sludge is deodorized’ and at the same time dried 


mosi 
nN t 


to a considerable extent. It eventually becomes a 


bone-dry. Under artificial conditions of heating, the pro 


ess of mold growth can be completed in thirty-six hours or 
In winter time, under natural conditions, the process 


takes a much longer time, sometimes three to five weeks 


less. 
longer. Some of the organisms grow under a very wide 
range of temperatures, 

At different times, varying possibly with the envi 
mental conditions, different types of molds are found 
Usually the growth is one which we believe to be Rhizopus 
nigrans, with spores supported on sporangiophores thre 
inches or more in length. At other times the mold may 
be disseminated throughout the mass in bright-yellow par 
ticles, or as a light-gray mass of mycelium throughout the 
sludge. 

The vary somewhat with different 
Usually the odor from sludge treated with molds would be 
characterized as musty or earthy and is much the same 4 
the odor encountered in damp cellars. At other times the 


odors organisms. 
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mold-treated sludge will be the same as found in 


ahi anure. Both of these are not offensive to ordinary 
ind do not appear to seriously affect the sale of 

the erial as a fertilizer; in fact, the sheep manure odor 
an , aid in selling the fertilizer, as it is characteristiv 
dely used fertilizer material. As indicated above. 

th od of time required for the conversion of sewage 
ae to a salable compound varies over wide limits, as 
ch s occur in temperature and light or other condi- 


tions affecting the growth and development of molds. In 


. our experience has been that the best or optimum 
tt iture is between 80° and 90° F. The best light 

ns are from subdued, reflected light to practical 
darkness. Direct sun rays appear to be injurious, but con- 


siderable reflected light may enter the building without 
serious results. It will be found that molds will grow 
better on a food supply that is slightly acid, and this would 


indicate that the fermentation or a partial septicization of 
the sewage solids would considerably aid the later growth 
f molds and fungi. In some sewage that is strongly al- 
kaline from industrial wastes. the preliminary decomposi- 
tion of the sludge to an acid condition will probably be a 
necessary step in the process for best results. 

\ representative analysis of the dried sludge obtained in 


Atlantic City is as follows: 


Per ¢ t 
I nitr n 1.9 
Available nitrogen 0.76 
Phosphoric acid 0.62 
Potash 0.13 
Organic material 55.9 


These figures, it is believed, would be higher if it were 
not for fine sand which enters the sewer system and which 
cannot be readily separated from the sludge. As the sand 
is an inert material, it consequently reduces the percentage 
of valuable constituents. In general, the organic portion 
of dry sludge from separate sewer systems is 50 per cent, 


or more 
Fertilizing Value 


\criculturists who have used the sludge as fertilizer 
have on several occasions noticed that its fertilizing value 
is considerably greater than is indicated by the chemical 
analysis. This fact is borne out also by research work 
carried on by Lippman and Burgess at the University of 
California. Their general conclusion was that chemical 


analyses were of little value as an indication of the fer 
tilizing value of sludge nitrogen. Moreover, the sludge is 
of the greatest value as it adds che ap organic material and 
nitrogen of a high degree of availability to “humus poor” 
soils Also they found that the absolute amount of ni 
trates produced from sludge nitrogen are often 50 to 75 
per cent as high as those produced from the same weight 
of dried blood or high-grade tankage. 

Whether this is due to activity of nitrogen-fixing fungi 
or bacteria, it is difficult to determine. However, the fact 
is indicated by them that if sludge can be dried and 
ground, it will have great value as a fertilizer, as shown 
by their experiments. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that sewage 
sludge which has been deposited and buried in large 
masses will often remain for a year or more in a very of- 
fensive condition. 

In Atlantic City the mold-processed sewage sludge is 
sold at $20 a ton without difficulty. and repeat orders are 
the rule. This price is probably higher than would be 
required at inland plants, as at the present time the han- 
dling charges are very hich. since the material must hie 
moved by hand labor: and as the treatment works are on 
an island, the finished product must be lightered to achigh 
way about a quarter of a mile away. » 

In order to prevent the abuse, misuse o1 improper eX 
ploitation of the process, letters patent have be@n Obtains d 
by the writer covering this process. - 

For much of the information relating to mold@®s given 
above, the writer is indebted to a recent book entitled 
“Microbiology,” by Benamin F. Lutman, who says (page 
102): “The bacteria have received so much attention from 
their work in the soil that they have overshadowed the im- 
portance of the fungi as active agents in inducing changes 
in the organic and inorganic substances which may be 
added to the soil as fertilizers at 

After a year and more of practical application of the 
process. it is our belief that by the use of molds and fungi, 


with proper mechanical equipment for the economical 


handling of material. a method is available to sewage 
works operators by means of which a valuable by product 
may be obtained at a profit. and that it is possible by this 
means to return to the soil a considerable proportion of 


the fertilizing elements in sewage which have heretofore 


been wasted or lost 


A New Principle for Limiting Building Bulk in Areas of 
Intensive Development 


te problem of whether to limit height or bulk of build 


ings, and how, in order to prevent wasteful, unwholk 

some and even dangerous congestion, is getting attention 
from many city planners, especially in cities where intensity 
of building is considered most justifiable. 

Frederick Law Olmsted, eminent city-planning authority. 
puts forward a new principle for this purpose in a brief article 
in the January quarterly issue of City Planning. He states 
that as much flexibility of design for given plots and blocks 
should be allowed as is consistent with the desired aims 
namely, that light and air should be sufficient and transporta- 
tion facilities not overtaxed. No absolute limitation of height 
is considered necessary. In view of the tendency of own 
ers of large buildings to purchase “air rights” over surround- 
ing property he suggests “that the area of any parcel of land 
which may be occupied by buildings at any given height 


above the street level be made te rel te not merely to the 


size and shape of the parcel of land in one ownership on 
which the building is erected and to the width ‘of the ad 
joining street (considered as a permanent open space ¢ xtend 
ing upward indefinitely from the street level), but also to 
n relation to the building of 


any other adjoining spaces permanently restricted against 


the size, shape, and location 


occupation by building at or above any given level. regard 
less of the ownership of the land under such spaces. 

“Under such a system landowners who did not value highly 
the right to build at the higher levels to the average maximum 
fixed by law for all. would for a moderate compensation waive 
those rights permanently in favor of increasing the bulk of 
building which could legally be erected at the higher levels 
on adjoining property whose owners valued those rights more 
highly and would pay for the increase 





{ onsidering the Street Picture 


A Responsibility Too Long Neglected by Architects 


and Civic Improvement Bodies 


ARCHITECT’S SKETCH, VISUALIZING THE SETTING 
OF WORCESTER’S NEW AUDITORIUM 


Hk architectural design of our streets is the most 


neglected form of civic art in America. It would be 

more accurate to say that streets have no coordinated 
architectural design. The majority show that architects 
have not been expected to pay attention to the street pic- 
ure—-to the effect upon the eve of a group ol buildings 
or the vista of a street. The failure to design the elevation 


of streets even after the city planner has provided a street 


By HARRY B. BRAINERD, A.LA. 


system susceptible of attractive architectural devel 
naturally results in a chaos of materials, colors. sty 
houettes and scales, generally worse confounded 
heterogeneous street furniture, miscellaneous pavir 
sidewalks (not to mention their degree of cleanli: 
congestion) and private property displayed ad libit 
in spite of the fact that this condition of affairs c 


rectified by attention and cooperative effort. 


Much interest is being shown by chambers of con 
and some street and improvement associations in annua 
building awards competitions for the best-designed build 
ing erected during the year or completed during a stated 
period of time. Judging from the reports of some 
juries of award, many fail to think of the street as a 
of design in which the individual structure is but an el: 
ment. They have been dealing with results rather tha 
with causes, and have been achieving but limited improy 
ment in spite of their work. Evidence of this is found 
the press and in the reports of a few architectural juries 

As recently as October 15, 1930, the New York Hera 
Tribune said editorially, “Even today the architects see 
to build each structure as if it stood alone in a desert 


without reference to its neighbors.” This recognizes cor 


mon failure hertofore to think of the street as a unit o! 


design. If, in the course of time, every building in the 


street were a prize winner, the ensemble would not neces 
sarily look well unless serious effort had been made and 


imagination used at every stage of its development to pr 


PERSPECTIVE AND 
FLOOR PLAN OF 
WINNING DESIGN 
IN THE WORCES 
rER MUNICIPAL 
MEMORIAL COMPE 
rITION 
By Lucius W 
of Worcester. 
ited with Frederic ¢ 
Hirons, of New York 
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PERSPECTIVE OF DESIGN PLACED SECOND 


Submitted by J. D. Leland Company of Boston and Worcester 


beautiful design consistent with practical require- 


ne the fall of 1930 the city of Worcester, Mass., 
an architectural competition for the design of a 
orial Auditorium. The Jury of Award consisted of 
les D. Maginnis, F.A.1.A.. F. Ellis Jackson, F.A.1.A., 
rederick Larson, .. LA... Booth. Publisher. 
ester Telegram-Gazette, George Jeppson, Trustee. 
ester Art ‘Museum. On November 20 this Jury re- 


ed. partly as follows, indicating that it had considered 


George F. 


eel pi ture: 


Beyond any designs submitted [in this competition| the 

varded first prize takes account of the physical condi 

f the neighborhood, particularly of the 

Club, which. from many viewpoints in Lincoln Square. 

a considerable portion of the Auditorium site. The 

should be stated. was much impressed by the im 

nce of this consideration in determining the availability 

competitive scheme. In the design presented, the archi 

tural interest of the facade is confined to such limit of 

h as to be independent of this intrusion. The plan, more 

s skillfully contrived to make for attractive appearance 
ipproach from the north and south. 


presence ot the 


ty 


Jury ventures to suggest to the Commission | conduct 

competition | that so important a condition to the dig 

| architecture of this neighborhood as the construction of 

\uditorium would seem to demand a study of the lines of 

In Square, which at present is so formless and unat 

It is also impressed by the necessity of reconsidering 

the situation of the proposed War Monument 

mpetition| with the view of bringing it into a responsible 
nd symbolic relation to the new Auditorium.” 


In 1924 the 
pared a comprehensive plan for the city that included 


by d prey lous 


City Planning Board of Worcester had pre- 


studies of sites for a municipal auditorium in order to in- 
dicate the effect such a structure would have on the appear- 
\ building ot 6.000 
10,000 seating capacity facing the Common was recom- 


ce of the central part of the city. 


ded. The site chosen for the subject of the competi- 
mentioned above was shown as one of three focal 


ints in a triangular civic center scheme and was sug- 


gested as suitable for a smaller auditorium to complete 


the development of Lincoln Square. The designs illus- 
trating this report provide for 4.000 seats. The creation of 
le to improve the lines of this important intersection 
streets was also indicated, but the opportunity was lost 
the Boys’ Club was erected. The lament of the Jury 
|! above and the designs for Lincoln Square pursuant 
recommendations, published in the Worcester Tele 
Gazette January 25, 1931, show the Square as it will 
r with the contemplated auditorium under existing 


mmental conditions. These indicate clearly the dif- 


r 
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heulties predicated by the City Plan 
ning Board and the fact that that Board 
should have had more than advisory 


powers 

Subsequent to the erection of hye 
Bov's ( lub ind before the competition 
was decided upon, many of the local 


Lincoln 


Square to discover what could be don 


architects made studies ot 


to make the most of a very difficult 
All the local 


chose to compete were 


architects who 
admitted to the 
Others from Boston and 
New York were invited. Eighteen sub 


mitted designs. 


problem. 
competition 


and it may be said that 

to an unusual degree in this case the 
street picture was considered. even though competitors 
were not permitted to show surrounding structures in their 
final drawings. Doubtless, similar cases of cities ignoring 
the recommendations of the city planners and architects 
could be cited, but there are reasons for hoping for better 
public support of well-conceived public improvement proj 
ects in the future. 

Reason for confidence that street design will be pra 
ticed in the future may be found in the important recog 
nition given to this subject by the New York City Board of 
Education in its recent syllabus on “Art Appreciation” 
now in use in the high schools. The next generation of 
high school graduates at least should be well informed 
to the possibilities and necessity of controlling the ap 
pearance of its streets. 


Meanwhile the 


invited all 


Architects ha 


notably success 


American Institute of 
its chapters to emulate the 
ful efforts of the Washington chapter in its voluntary re 
view of all new plans in advance of construction Ob 
viously. however. if our streets are to have any design 
architectural studies of their appearance as a whole must 
be prepared as a guide to the desired result 

An apparently feasible method of accon plishing this 
has been advanced by the author in connection with the 
rehabilitation of New York’s East Side. in reports to the 
Kast Side 


© ontrolling the \ppearance of New and Widened Streets 


suggests coordinated architectural design of public and 


Chamber of Commerce His pamphlet on 


private buildings en masse as a guide to determine what 


zoning restrictions had best be adopted, and the imposi 
tion of restrictions by the municipality in the resale of land 
taken by excess condemnation undet the laws of the state 


of New York. 


architects from which street or block associations 


In the nomination of a committee of ad 
visory 
could select, the cooperation of the Muni ipal Art Con 
mission and the City Plan Commission could be invoked 
A brief article on the above pamphlets was published in 
THe AMERICAN City tor October, 1929. page 1s] The 
suggestions made in the original reports cited above are 
of general applic ability. parti ularly where trafhe require 


new or widened streets. 
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Projects and Performance 


In Pictures and Paragraphs 


CITY PLANNING PROJECTS IN 
ROANOKE 


At the left is an aerial map of the city 
upon which the Comprehensive (Cjty 
Plan is superimposed, showing pro. 
posals for streets, schools, parks and 
parkways, industrial areas, ete. The 
map is to be exhibited at the Congress 
of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning at Berlin 
in June 


The large built-up section is the city of 

Roanoke, the small community to the 

left is the town of Salem, and adjoining 

the city of Roanoke is the town of 
Vinton 


ROANOKE’S FUTURE MUNICIPAL CENTER 


This is the work of a local architectural firm, Eubank and Caldwell, Inc., and Hughson Hawley, 

of New York, and is based on the Comprehensive City Plan. The low building to the left of 

the center is the Federal Building, now under construction. The low building at the right is the 

Municipal Building, now half completed. With the exception of the church, the other struc- 
tures are only proposed or suggested 


VIRGINIA 


“MUNICIPAL CENTER (7 
§ . 


- 


CALPwE. INC atonrrrort 
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= WHE’ BERLINERS 
WOVE TO THE SUBURBS 


eve { they are payers of modest 
rentals. they may find apartments in 
some re of the siedelungen, or new 
residential districts, where modern land 
planning, modern architecture, and due 
regard for the amenities are combined 
to make living more pleasant and at- 


ro- tractive. 


of 
the 
ing 


of 


Phe two views above show apartments 
of the siedelung recently developed in 
Britz, a part of Greater Berlin. Note 
the safety street planning, the baleons 


fo every apartment, and the gardens. 


The view to the left shows apartments 








in Fischtal, a new colony in the Berlin 
suburb of Zehlendorf. The trees wer: 
preserved from the recently cleared for- 


est which provided the site. 





‘otographs from German Tourist Information Office 
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VIEWS OF SAN FRANCISCO’S NOTABLE BOULEVARD SYSTEM 


M. M. O'Shaughnessy, City Engineer of 
San Francisco since 1912, began as early 
as 1913 to plan a complete boulevard sys. 
tem for the city—a system which is today 
completed in many of its details. It has 
been planned in three parts—a_peri- 
pheral system, a north-south main artery, 
and a northeast-southwest diagonal artery 


The view above shows a _ recently-com 
pleted section of the Great Highway. At 
the left is shown the entrance into an 
underpass or pedestrian subway. under 
Great Highway, leading to the Esplanade. 
Below is the new Bernal Avenue develop- 
ment, the new Richland and Highland 
Avenue bridges and stairways 


Te fii 
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FIRE-FIGHTING APPARATUS 
AT HOME AND AFLOAT 


DEPARTMENT CALLED IN ro 
FIGHT PNEUMONIA 
Volunteer firemen of Arnold, Pa.. 
offered their services and that of an 


H-H inhalator, part of their prote« 





tive equipment, in a fight for the 
lives of these twins after physicians 
had found oxygen tanks useless in 
their efforts to combat pneumonia. 


Relief was almost immediate, and 





at the end of two days vigil the 


children were out of danger 


ym- 


der 
de. 
Op- 
ind 





THE WORLD'S MOST POWERFUL FIREBOAT 


It is about to be built at Todd Shipyard, and will have about 60 per cent more capacity than 
any other fireboat in the world. It is believed that it will also be the fastest large boat of its kind. 
Henry J. Gielow, Inc., New York City, naval architects, are the designers. Several of the city’s fire 
officials have interested themselves in the design and have contributed their ideas to its develop- 
ment. Generators are being supplied by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., pumps 
by Lecourtenay Co. 

The capacity of the boat is to be 16,000 gallons per minute at 150 pounds of pressure. Five 
8-evlinder Sterling-Viking engines will deliver a total of 2.810 hp. to the propellers when the boat 
7 is en route to a fire. On arrival at the fire 1,800 hp. is made available for pumping, leaving 1.010 

hp. that ean still be used for propulsion. This is greater than the total power now installed in the 
“Mitchel,” large fireboat now in the city’s service. 


ey 





Winning a Hard-F ought Bond Issue 


By CHARLES G. SAUERS 


General Superintendent, Cook County Forest Preserve District, [linois 


YWNALK to the people in their own 
Call the old 


bial spade by its right name. Re- 


language. prover- 
member the average person thinks and 
acts differently from what was the case 


Minds have 


change a 


a short dec ade ago. 
this 
more liberal procedure is in order. 

We considered all these things in our 
a $2,500.- 


even 


broadened and with 


second fight to “put across” 
000 bond issue for the general improve- 
f the Forest Preserve District of 
1, last 
into a smashing victory 
before had been an 


ment ¢ 
Cook County. and on November 
turned 
the 


year, 
what only yeal 
unh ippy deteat. 

In liberalizing our general methods 
we carried the idea even 
art work that fea- 
tured our general advertising and pub- 


hieity Without 


we pre sented the crude, old fashioned 


ol campaigning 
i the drawings and 
a degree of hesitancy 
outhouse alongside the modern comfort 
station that would replace it “when the 
bond And not once, even 


from the 
the slightest hint that we were in 


Issue Won, 
most remote source, did there 
cornice 


bad 


taste 

The Terrain of the Battle 
Some comment on the Forest Preserve 

District of Cook County 

order to portray 

the 


a domain of 


should not be 
considered amiss in 
roughly the background of 


issue fight. It is 


bond 
native 
verdure that will eventually 
contain 35,000 all 
half hour of 4,000,000 people. To date, 
all but 2,000 this total 


obtained. It is the playground, 


trees and 


acres within one- 


acres of has 
been 
of the residents of the city of 
Chicago, flanks all 
except the lake front, but of the whole 
of Cook County. In addition, it is the 
annually of 


not only 


which it on sides 


mecca several million 
visitors from far and wide throughout 
It is the 


area in 


the United States and Canada. 


most vast natural recreational 


immediate proximity to any outstand- 
ing American city. 


Despite the importance of the Forest Preserve District 
to present-day Chicago and to posterity, there never had 
been available any funds for the proper development of 


this huge recreational domain 
the viewpoint of sanitation and shelter. 


In connection with a judicial election in the fall of 


VOTE “YES” ON THE FOREST 





PRESERVE BOND ISSUE NOV. 4th 














Do You Want Modern Shelters 








TEN REASONS WHY: 


2 


. Control of water conditions and sand beaches 


Ts. millions who visit the Cook 
County Ferest Preserves each 
year are entitled to all of the cop. 
veniences and comforts that can 
be given them from the funds 
available. 

Many improvements have been 
made from savings brought about 
by economical and efficient ad- 
ministration of Forest Preserve 
Departments. 

Only by the approval of the Bond 
issue on the Ballot November 4th 
can a general program of improving 
the Forest Preserves generally be 
brought about. 

There is no project that can do 
more for the general public than this 
— insuring health, comfort, and con- 
venience to more than ten million 
visitors annually 


Or Is This Satisfactory? 





Health must be protected by modern sanitery 
taciiities 

Pure water must be supplied throughout the 
district 

Shelter Houses must be constructed for protec- 
tion in bad weather 

Swamp lands must be drained & prevent 
Mosquito breeding 

Parking spaces must be constiucted to prevent 
damage to automobiles and busses 


must be provided to protect the lives and 
health of men, women and children 

More picnic areas with adequate tables and 
facilities must be developed 

Playfields must be graded, drained, and con 
structed 

Disease epidemics must be prevented 

Make the 52.000 Acres healthy and safe for ail 








Sponsored by Cook County Forest Preserve Ad 
visory Committeo 








Abel Davis, Chairman 
Fred W. Brummell Edward €. Brown 
Daniel H. Burnham Rufus C. Dawes 
William $. Elliott 
John C. Lewe Jogn T. McCutcheon 
Anton J. Cermak, President 
Cook County Forest Preserve Commission 


Association of Commerce, Chicago Regional Planning Association 
the Civic Federation, Chicago Plan Commission, Conservation 


The Forest Preserve Bond Issue has been approved by the =} 
Council of Illinois, and the Prairie Club. 





especially lacking from 


FOR THE HEALTH AND SAFETY OF COOK COUNTY 


ONE OF THE VOTE-WINNING ADVERTISEMENTS 


The sketches and captions on the next page were used in two other 


advertisements of 


the 


series 


1929. a Forest Preserve bond issue for $2,500,000 was pre 


ballot in that election. 


It fared best. however, of the several bond issues on th 


sented to the electorate of Cook County and was defeated 


the 


The Forest Preserve Board, of which A. J. Cermak, now 
a candidate for Mayor of Chicago, is President, was 
fronted with the dire necessity of obtaining funds 


con 


nd de 








ds 





last November. 


these little but vigorous newspapers. 


THE AMERICAN CITY for MARCH, 1931 
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DO YOU WANT MODERN COMFORT? 


led to take the issue again to the people in the election 
And this in the face of a growing public 

position to bond issues in general, accentuated by the 
widespre id economic depression over the country and a 


tax muddle here at home due to a reassessment. which 


held up the flow of money into county channels. 


\id from Suburban and Metropolitan Newspapers 


We knew the fight before us and entered it. with the 
ind vigor of zealots who realized it was a condition 
do or die. Now it so happens that Chicago and Cook 
intv have an unusually large community and suburban 
ess wielding considerably more influence than is gen- 
rally suspected of such publications. 
Because the Forest Preserve flanks Chicago on_ its 
ee landed sides. forming. in fact, its suburbs, and 
hes virtually every nook and crevice in Cook County, 
took our proposition directly to the people through 


We designed our 


advertising, art and news stories in such a manner as to 


ike them of definite local value to the readers in the 


mmediate communities separately served by these varied 


and numerous publications. 
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OR IS THIS SATISFACTORY? 


It should be pointed out here that while the public was 
in a hostile frame of mind to bond issues generally, we 
had the favorable attitude of the press as a whole, includ 
ing the big metropolitan dailies of Chicago, and received 
splendid space, considering the competitive propositions 
on the ballot. 

The friendliness of the newspapers was fortunate, as 
the funds at our disposal for the campaign were excep 
tionally limited and it was only by their judicious use 


that we were able to make ends meet 
Facilities for Motorists 


The sad absence of proper sanitary facilities and ade 
quate shelter accommodations in the domains of the Forest 
Preserves has already been mentioned It should be 
added, however. that another most vexing proble m was the 
control of the automobile and its proper care while iz 
the confines of the District. 

The remedy for all of this was provided in the general 
Forest Preserve plan, recommended after several years of 
study by the Advisory Committee. a gro ip ol outstanding 
Chicago bankers, industrialists and civic leaders, headed 
bv Gen. Abel Davis. as chairman This committee had 

















DO YOU WANT MODERN PARKING FACILITIES? 
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OR IS THIS SATISFACTORY? 
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To stress the need ot 


HOW TO EXPEDITE RELIEF FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


ments sought in the electio 





we arranged for original 
after” sketches designed { 
tory concerned, and with 
vs art work tied up with a 
i iHi5 15 A 

SURE WAY TO STIMULATE 
CONSTRUCTION, HASTEN GIG: f , : 

BUSINESS RECOVERY, QZ Z WEY ies Mi He : ihe neighborhood newspa} 
HELP RELIEVE THE vig <a : was augmented by the uss 
UNEMPLOYED AND PUT ; 

MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


stories. we centralized ou; 


for the passage of the bo 


display cards in the surfa 
on the “L” the week immed 
ceding the election. 
In addition to this forcefy 
ing, we were favored with th 
ance in the Chicago Tribun 
powerful first-page cartoon by th 
ternationally famous MeCutcheon (se, 


accompanying reproduction 
Leadership and Endorsement. 


For the victory that followed. 
much credit cannot be given Presiden 
Cermak and his fellow Commissioners 
Despite the heavy demands made wp: 


their time by the stress of cenera 


—_ 


business and the fact they were agai: 


eS 

ae. 
SSSonos 

Se 
aes 


up for re-election, their personal 


——s 


My, Mi, 


HS: | PEA WA and cooperation were extended 


y eeee 
ULE PRY) Why, 
Wh 
YH 


Wiis 
4 


y 
/ 
if 


= 
eS S 


throughout the campaign It was 


= 
= 
SS 


SS 
= 


Se 


through them that the bond issue r 


Sa 





4/ 


’ TOU ORY Uy RIN : \ ‘eive > Ds s ts the 
"a Bide i Hits iM ’ PY ; ceived the party support, and also the 


approval of the Chicago Associatio 


sy Commerce, the Chicago Regional Pla 
NYA AN sael eee 
TAY Y ning Association, the Civic Federa 








tion, the Chicago Plan Commissio: 


(X marke spot where expediting is done.) 


rHIS McCUTCHEON CARTOON IN THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE ae 
HELPED A LOT and the Prairie Club. 


the Conservation Council of Illin 


Back of the entire project was the 
been appointed by Mr. Cermak and his co-commissioners — ever helpful hand of the Advisory Committee. With this 
on the Forest Preserve Board. The $2,500,000 bond issue team work, it is no wonder we overcame a hostile publi 
was to provide the funds for carrving out the plan of this and won the bond issue in the worst year ever to confront 


eroup Cook County and the nation. 


City Maintains Exhibit Featuring Great Public Enterprise 


Hall of San Francisco 

sunted on a large table. is 

epresenting the Hetch 

nd power project owne | 

ind operated by the city and loc ated in a 

distant mountain valley The model tu 

cludes a repreduction of the Hetch 

Hetchy Dam, the Moccasin Creek power 

plant, the Priest regulating reservoir and 

a section of the aqueduct that carries 

water to San Francisco, where the city re 

cently acquired the distribution system 

of the Spring Valley Water Co., the pri- 
vate corporation then serving the city. 

\ lecturer gives interesting talks about 
the undertaking from time to time, his 
hearers gathering about the model for 
demonstration. Citizens and _ visitors 
thus become acquainted with this out- 
standing municipal enterprise, one of the 
largest of its kind. 





Advanees in Street-Cleaning Kquipment in 


New York City 


ly two years engineers of the Street Cleaning The specifications developed by the Division « neers 

on of the Department of Sanitation, New York are believed to be the most exacting ever set up as a basis 
have been working on the specifications for a for selecting motor-truck equipment They establish a 
ash and garbage removal truck designed to high standard of what a really good truck should be. 

he nuisance of dust attendant on the old method Since the law requires New York authorities to receive 
dy collection. The result of their extensive bids from at least three responsible concerns, their speci 
igh research was the recent purchase by the fications cannot set up standards that are peculiar or ex 
New York of 204 new chassis equipped with two ceptional. All of the chassis on this order, representing 


rent types of sper ial hodies, an expenditure ol nearly Ore million dollars ire the 



































rYPICAL TRUCKS OF THE NEW FLEET FOR THE STREET CLEANING DIVISION DEPARTMENT Of 
SANITATION, NEW YORK CITY 
An Autocar truck with Wood hydraulic hoist body in normal position howing panels, cover 
2 The same 12-yard truck, showing loading doors open and tailgate open for dumping. 3. Commissions 
ing Acting Mayor Kerrigan how the doors of the truck open 4. One of the trucks ith a l6-vard Fit 


body and rotary hoist, in position for dumping 9. The truck body completely enclosed te prevent 
from scattering in the street 
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SCHSB Autocar chassis. The bodies are of two 

types. one made by Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body Co., of 

Detroit, and the other by Fitz Gibbon & Crisp, of Trenton, 
\. J.. the order being equally divided. 

The bodies supplied by Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body 

ive a capacity of 12 cubic yards and are elevated by 

il hoists The side panels slide horizontally on 


rollers 


pawls 


They are hand operated by means ol handles and 
Two of the 
sliding panels can be opened on each side of a truck at 
Phese 
work of collecting ashes and rubbish 


which are provided for each panel. 


the ime time openings are used in the normal 
The action of the 
tail ite is controlled from the driver's seat. The bodies 
ire also equipped with top panels for use in connection 
removal 


with snow 


The Fitz Gibbon & Crisp bodies are all-metal and have a 
16-yard capacity and are equipped with a rotary hoist. On 
the ~t bodies the side panels are balanced by springs and 
roll up like the top of a desk. All the side panel open- 
ings can be opened at the same time. The tail-gate mech- 
anism is controlled from the driver's seat. Che top panels 
or doors open on hinges by means of individual handles. 
These doors are used only in connection with the operation 
of the 

When the first shipment of twenty of these trucks was 
received in New York, appropriate ceremonies attended 


the old horse- 


unit and with snow-removal trucks. 


their dedication logether with some of 


drawn vehicles, the new trucks were publicly displayed in 


CITY for 


MARCH. 193] 

front of City Hall, while the Sanitation De 

played “The Old Gray Mare. She Ain’t W! 

to Be.” 
Several of the trucks are 


white bodies with orange trim and 


painted in th 
colors 
gear. If this proves to be as serviceable as 

and black paint, the color scheme will be carri: 

the new trucks. 

Commenting on this improvement in an j 
partment of New York’s municipal governn 
torial in The New York Times says in part: 

“The event was certainly more deserving of ce] 
many public functions staged in City Hall Park 
ured by permanent gains for the health and self-r 
people of New York and the beauty of their . 
may look forward to the eventual disappearance ; 
extraordinary sight in a great metropolis—refus 
to the air and distributing their contents of litte 
with a fine impartiality over select residential] 
tenement streets. 

The Fifth Avenue Association, which has hear 
dorsed the new type of trucks, is urging the Depart, 
of Sanitation to make it mandatory that private collector 
who remove much of the waste paper from New York's 
With a1 
nicipal department protecting the cleanliness of its streets 
with proper equipment, private collectors should be re. 
quired to take the same precautions or else the valw 
the municipal trucks will be largely nullified. 


business houses, use a similar type of truck. 


Road Building, Red Tape ind Emergency Relief 


To the Tur AMERICAN City: 


Hundreds of millions of dollars of additional funds can be 
the United 


i relief measure for unemployed men, if officials will 


Kditor of 


made available for emergency road building in 
States a 
cut red tape and take emergency action. 

This applies not only to Federal aid roads, but more spe- 
cifically to that field of road construction in which the Fed- 


While the Federal 


Government has resources and facilities far exceeding those 


eral Government is not financially active. 


of any of its political subdivisions, and the aid of the Govern- 


ment in speeding up public works is a most powerful influ- 


ence to relieve unemployment, there remains a vast amount of 


street and highway work that is only indirectly stimulated 


by national action. 
Where 
state pro 


road funds are not available for city 


jects, it 


arrange tor 


county. and 


would be practicable for the authorities to 


the construction of roads on deferred payments 


to the contractors. The plan to anticipate future revenues to 


practiced in a number 
the Central 
now practically completed, was built by bonds is- 


immediate road building is 
of states It 


Highway 


finances 


was resorted to in Cuba. where 


sued against future gasoline and other taxes. Thus the high 


way which has been so largely built by anticipating future 


revenues from the gasoline tax, will help to pay for itself by 


the 


increasing the consumption of gasoline resulting from 


increased traffic throughout the length of the island. 
rhere is the United States 
where the opposition cannot find precedents against taking 


not a city, county, or state in 
quick action in a road-building program which would disturb 
their routine. 
bac k bone 

\s to the red tape that must be sliced, every situation is 


different, and it is the duty of officials in each community to 


But in time of emergency the authorities with 
can find various ways to overcome technicalities. 





find 


proceed. 


ways to surmount the difficulties so that the work 


Where apparently impassable legal obsta 
immediate 


under the 


action are thought to exist, officials will find 
present needs of several communities, legis 

pass the required enabling acts. Almost 
be extended by the states, 
Now is the time to releas 


The roads built as a result will be a paying 


will quickly 
limited credit can 
cities for road construction. 
credit. 
tion for the community. 


counties 


There is probably no other activity in which so ¢ 
percentage of the investment goes to labor as road cons 
automatic the 
every machine demands labor. Road constructio1 

the best means of using local labor, and as most of 

is unskilled, it prevents such people from going to th 
to augment the unemployed already flocking ther 


tion. There are no machines on 


If the activities of the country in road building 
four months, possibly $500,000,000 
liberated for useful employment throughout the lL: 


vanced only 
It is important that counties and states should adopt 

diate road emergency work to back up the emerg 

construction the Federal Government is promulgating 

creased municipal action is essential also. There 10 | 
in the United States that does not have some streets 1n nee 
of repair. In most instances it should be possibl 
active work within a few weeks. 

But to do this, city, county and state officials 
county commissions, city councils, legislative bodies and 9t¢! | 
authorities, executive and financial, must cut red 
are at war, at war against unemployment, and 
measures corresponding to those of war time art 

CHARLI 

Boston, Mass., February 6, 1931. 


Roads vs. 


Shuttles 


The Lesson of the Mohawk Trail on Hoosac Mountain 


By BENTON MACKAYE 


Vice-Chairman, Regional Planning Association of America 


\ cood slo- 


gan. We should provide jobs for producers 


(ILD roads and save breadlines!” 
but also real roads for “consumers.” 
“shuttles” ! 

and how not to do this——-we 
Mountain 


roads and not 


to do this can learn 


Hoosac Highway. a section of the 


wk Trail in Berkshire County. Massachusetts. 


2'< 
§ 2 


WHERE THE MOHAWK TRAIL CROSSES 
TWO MOUNTAINS 


Mountain on the west, Hoosa 
Mountain on the east 


Petersburg 


PETERSBURG MTN. & ENVIRONS : 


How 


So in 


long it might stay such began to 
1915 Harris A. 
Association. and othe 


a belt of land 


(“parkway” we now should call it). This to rid the fore 


bye question d 
the Massa- 


lar-seeing 


Reynolds. Secretary of 


souls 


chusetts Forestry 
proposed the purchase of along the road 
ground (and hence protect the background) from man 
made embellishment The scheme later went through (in 
1921 the Cold Deerfield 
River to the ridgetop at Drury) was purchased as a State 
Forest for $65,000. 


part). In River Gorge (from 


But the wayside from Drury across the top plateau and 
the west slope (more than half the route) was yet unpro 
tected. The necessary wayside land for protecting it could 
1921) be 


money for this land was appropriated, and private embel 


vet (in purchased for $76,000. However, no 
lishment was allowed to take its course for six long year 
Then, in 1927, the pressure was resumed to complete the 
parkway. 
But alas! 


at least) 


The values had (in the owners’ eyes 


S76.000 to 


from a cold round million dollars 


Even had such an appropriation been available, of what 
4 ‘Tenements. eating joints, and 

Walter 
evaluate them under the precise and comprehensive title 
H. L. Mencken would evaluate them as 


the work of “some titanic and aberrant genius uncompro 


value were the “values” 


roadside agglomerations! Prichard Eaton would 


of “motor slum.” 


misingly inimical to man who had devoted all the ingenu 





Every highway has two functions: 
|. To provide transport—the purely physi- 
ul part. 


2. To provide well-being during transport 


which is mental as well as physical. 
\ road fulfills both functions: a 
fulfills the first only. 


Ihe Hoosac Mountain Highway is part road. 


shuttle” 


part shuttle. To show how this has happened 


ist go back twenty vears. 


THE HOOSAC MIN. HIGHWAY 
WITH PROTECTED WAYSIDE 


APPROPRIATIONS NECESSARY 
(#1, 500,000) 
DISTRIBUTED THUS 


FIVE PERCENT SAVED 
BY REDUCING 
WAYSIDE PROTECTION—> 








\ Bit of Highway History SIXTY 


1911 the Legislature appropriated a sum 





out a motor road over the picturesque 


PERCENT 


RUINED FOR LACK | ) | May rtttteete nee gy 
OF PROTECTIONS = 


OF WAYSIDE AntieK 


te 


a ee oe 








It was voted latex 
Day, 1914. 


was opened to motor travel, making one of 


ntain of tunnel fame. 
iilt this road, and on Labor 
the most all-round scenic stretches of highway 
in Massachusetts and in our eastern country. 
west from Charlemont, the way leads up through 
rge of Cold River; it skirts the high slope over- 
: (north and eastward) the Deerfield River Canyon: 
sses the plateau with its encircling fringe of high 
and finally descends the steep west slope with its 
k toward Greylock, the Taconics, and the sea of 
mountains north and south. No poet being handy 
ibe this display, the phrase of an Adirondack lum- 


k suffices for it as 


“Quite a scenery! 


MOUNTAIN HIGHWAY 
OF THE MOHAWK TRAITI 


THE HOOSAC IS A SECTION 


ity of hell to the making of them.” as the 


environment designed to reduce “the whole aspiration of 


creation ot an 


man to a sort of joke.” 

The pride, pleasure, or well-being of any person pro- 
fessing to be a proud citizen of Massachusetts, during his 
transport across this stretch of highway, sinks indeed to 
at the stark sight of the 


state's most virile display of mountain wilderness con- 


a sort of grim mocking “joke” 


verted into the state’s most wanton display of wayside 
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to ask the 


Com 


inimical brand of “advertisement” 
the other 


this embellished mountain 


What 
id citizens of 


nwealth 


to enter our own 


“shuttle” 7 


states 
over 
Saving Five Per Cent and Losing Sixty 


\ million 
reconstruction between 
All-told since 1911. 
this 


In 1929 and 1930 the shuttle was renovated 
dell ifs 
North 


were spent on highway 
Adams and the Deerfield River 
half dollars have been sought for 


Over 90 per cent of this was expended on the 


a million and a 
project 
roadway itself; 4 per cent was expended on the purchase 
of the State Forest in the Cold River Gorge (protecting 
the wayside for two-fifths of the route); the remaining 5 
per cent (the $76,000 necessary to protect the remaining 
three-fifths of the route) was never appropriated. So the 
stale saved 5 per cent of the money and lost 60 per cen 


of the way side. 


This Hoosac chapter is closed is at hand. 


but another 
It is one in which the same principle obtains, namely to 


act before and not after. Massachusetts is confronted with 


another highway—on another mountain. It is not a dozen 


miles from Hoosac. It is the highway pust completed over 
Petersburg Mountain—part of the next range on the west. 
Get now the story of this Petersburg highway, and _ the 
opportunity which it affords to proht by the Hoosac Moun- 


tain failure. 
The Petersburg Mountain Highway (o1 Trail) 


is a new section, just completed, of the Mohawk Trail. 


laconic 


It is part of the new route from Williamstown, Mass., to 
N. ¥ It is than the route via 
Hoosick River. This is not much shorter, but it is very 
much steeper and a lot more scenic. 
1.245 feet from Williamstown to the crest of Petersburg 
Mountain, while the corresponding portion of the Hoosick 
River route goes almost on the level. Why take this high 
Partly But chiefly 


Prey. four miles shorter 


The new road rises 


erade to save distance. 


AN CITY 


to achieve 


for MARCH, 1931 


this of the two states, Cri 
therefore, that this panorama be protected. 
Indeed. the 
Mountain corresponds precisely to the situatio: 
ago on Hoosac Mountain. The wayside is yet 
The wayside land can yet be purchased to pl 
thereby achieve the vital purpos 
new route chosen. Will this be done? Or will P 
oo the wav of Hoosac? 
Two states, Massachusetts and New York, mus 
ate to save the two sides of the mountain. Alré 
have cooperated to build the roadbed (the wa troy 
Williamstown to Petersburg—at a cost exceeding a millioy 
dollars. How about using a margin of money to protect 
the wayside and thereby clinch the real object of the pl 
befor: 
and not after the “values” of embellishment put in th: 


sublime panorama 


highway situation today on | 


wavyside—and 


ject? How about doing this before and not ajter 


appearance. Or are we again to observe the spectacl 
a 5 per cent saving of money and a 60 per cent loss o 


wavside / 





: oe 
F3 , we 
we i ail 
PETERSBURG MTN. HIGHWAY =f get” YE 
y aly 
WITH PROTECTED WAYSIDE —> | (77 eseeettt” 
p NY. 5.5 Miles 
59% Sea 
a 
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92 Percent Expended sor 
APPROPRIATIONS NECESSARY 443,000 ip RN 
DISTRIBUTED THUS ———> Y 
ex Fercent’ Estimated tor Wayside Protect 


* Assuming Valve 0 Wayside Land per Mile 
# ghway, Equats That Found fOr Hoosac Mtn 

















MOUNTAIN HIGHWAY 
Mohawk Trail. Th: 


unspoiled and the 


THE PETERSBURG 


This is another section of the 


chart shows its wayside still 


small cost of protecting it-—if dene now 


Housing and Town Planning Tours Kur 

OusInNg an own an nine ours to Kur ope 

desirous of visiting the southern part of Europe a very 
teresting post-convention trip is also planned, beginning Jur 
6. Inquiries should be addressed to the Amerop Travel * 


VF HEVWO tours for Americans interested in European housing 
and town planning have recently 
addition to the trip under the leadership of Dr. Edith 

Elmer Wood, mentioned in Tue American Crry for February 

( page 04), 

The first of these is being arranged by the 


been announced, in 


\merican rep- 
resentative of the Mitteleuropaeis« hes Reisebuero, the most 
prominent travel bureau in Central Europe, with headquarters 
in Berlin. The group taking this tour will sail from New York 
early in May, spending a few days in England and then visit- 
ing some of the most interesting Continental examples of 
housing and city planning developments in such cities as The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Brussels, Diisseldorf and Cologne, reach- 
ing Berlin in time for the congresses of the International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Town Planning and of the Interna- 
For those of the group 


tional Housing Association, June 1-5. 


vice, Inc., 400 Madison Avenue, New York. 

For persons wishing to visit Europe during July and August 
a “vacation study tour of housing” is being arranged and 
directed by the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associatio 
of England in cooperation with the City Affairs Committe: 
of 112 East 19th Street, New York. This tour is schedule 
to sail from New York on July 10 and to visit numerous citi 
in England, Scotland, Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzerland 
and France, arriving back in New York on August 30. The 
announcement states that members of this vacation-stud 
group will be received by public authorities in the various 
cities visited and will be given an opportunity to discuss with 
them their lecal plans and methods. 


China and Russia Secure Services of Chicago City Planner 


ACOB L. CRANE, Jr., city planner, of Chicago, started 
on February 24th on a trip to China for consultation 
work there on the city planning of Canton and also on a 

new seaport and townsite. This latter project is one item in 

the program for the development of China as outlined ten 
years ago by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, first president of the Chinese 

In spite of civil warfare the nationalist government 


Republic. 
highways, rail- 


is carrying out a huge list of improvements 


wavs. bridges. harbors. airways, and land reclamation. 


From China Mr. Crane proceeds to Russia, where >ov! 
authorities have invited him to advise on technical policies 
connected with city state and planning. Several new cities 
are being laid out and built in Russia, and as with i) justrial 
production, the Soviets are desirous of adopting the be 
American city planning and city building principles 

On his way home from Moscow, Mr. Crane will be a del 
gate to the International Housing and Town Planning (0 
gress in Berlin the first week of June. 





The Effects of Population Trends 


Upon Planning in Metropolitan Regions 


The Outward Movement of Population to the Suburbs an Emphatic Argument for Regional 
Planning and for the Replatting of Blighted Areas 


Federation of the Philadel- phia into the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela 


1k Regional Planning 
includes eleven counties and an area of more 


hia Tri-State District has just made a public state- ware. It 


ent of the effects of population trends upon plan- than 4,500 square miles. Philadelphia County, which is 


the Philadelphia Tri-State District. The statement co-extensive with the city of Philadelphia, is in the 
pared by the Federation’s Committee on Popula- surrounded by Bucks. Montgomery, Chester and Delaware 
Counties in Pennsylvania. New Castle County in the state 


eentet!l 


hich comprises authorities in the fields of commu- 
real estate, of Delaware. and Mercer, Burlington, Camden, Glou 


s. transportation, economics, housing. 
and Salem Counties in New Jersey 


zoning and regional planning.* 
Philadelphia Tri-State District stretches roughly 


iles from the central business section of Philadel- 


The principal cities in the district, or region, are Phila 
delphia, Camden, N. J.. Trenton. N. J... Wilmington. Del 


; and Chester. Pa Che total population increased fron 


Badger, Vice-President and General Manager. The B ES - : qe 5 ' 
o ‘ ey 
pany of Pennsylvania, is Chairman of the Committes 5.058.963 in 1920 to 3,522,049 in 1930 
rs are Agnew T. Dice President, The Reading Compan 
W. Dodds, Chairman of the Administrative Committee, Schoo +, > 
, , » . e 
International Affairs, Princeton University; Thomas W Phe Problem 
e-President, Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Bernard J. New : ’ ‘ : 
und Managing Director, Philadelphia Housing Association; In stating its problem, the Regional Planning Federa- 
beson, Realtor, Camden, N. J.; Thomas Shallcross, Jr., Presi : ’ ) ° ’ : 
' é : Aig tion’s Population Committee declared: 
lelphia Company for Guaranteeing Mortgages; J. Willison | . 
idelphia Zoning eencongy Sylvester D. Townsend, Vic+ “The outward movement of 
mington Trust Company, ilmington, Del.; Colonel Samus 
. : . the most emphatic argument for regional 
Jr President, Regional Planning Federation ind) Dr ! ‘ ' 
lits, Director of the Industrial Research Department. WI 


Finane ini ¢ University of P. nnsvivania 


population to the suburbs is 
planning yet en- 


countered. 


“So-called blighted areas have been left in the wake 


es Mee | 


Service Corporation 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Art Museum and Parkway, looking toward the City 
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ind business shifts both within city limits and 

outlying sections Never was there greater need 

these areas to eliminate the deteriorating effect 

have upon the social and economic progress of the region 
vhole 

The dynamic growth in the suburbs shows the necessity 

comprehensive planning of those physical facilities upon 

the present and future population depend for com- 

happiness and prosperity. More parks, 

parkways, more highways are needed, and will be needed 

ey more in the not distant future, because eventually the 

present population of the region will be doubled. What of 


convenience, 


the future water supply, sanitation, and sewage disposal, 
transportation and port facilities? Air transport is developing 


rapidly. What of adequate regional landing fields?” 


Prend Toward Metropolitan Areas 


There has been a steady national movement of popula- 
tion for several decades from the rural sections toward 
the metropolitan areas comprising the large cities and their 
In 1800 only six places in the United 
States had a population of 8,000 or more, and these rep- 
In 1850 there 
were 85 such places, comprising 12.5 per cent of the total 


popul ition. In 1880 there were 285 such places, with 22.7 


immediate environs, 


resented 4 per cent of the total population 


per cent ol the total population, and in 1920 there were 


924, comprising 13.8 per cent of the total population. 


Philade! phia’s Growth 


[he principal American cities are sharin 
phia’s experience of growing faster outside | 
the official city limits. That portion of the 19 
Philadelphia metropolitan area which lies outsi 
limits increased 42.1 per cent in population in ¢! 
years. Meanwhile, Philadelphia itself grew in popy! 
7.0 per cent. The increase for the entire metropoli 
area, which is considerably smaller than the Philadel») 
Tri-State District, was 16.0 per cent. The Philadely! 
metropolitan area submitted for approval of the Censy 
Bureau is regarded as of 1,141 square miles, of which }j 
city itself comprises 128 square miles. 

Typical of the growth that has been taking place 
outside the city limits, Upper Darby Township, at 
western gateway to Philadelphia, grew at the phenome: 
rate of 421 per cent in the last decade. 

In 1910, as the accompanying charts show, Delaw 
County, west of Philadelphia, and Camden County, sout! 
east of Philadelphia, had average population densities per 
square mile of between 450 and 650. In 1930 the co 
parable average densities in these counties were betwee: 
1,100 and 1,700. 


How Other Cities and Regions are Growing 


The above-mentioned report on Poy 
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rca ulation Trends contains the following 
paragraphs on the growth of oth 
cities and regions.” 

While Chicago itself has had a gr 
growth in population during the last 
ade, the region surrounding Chicago 
increased even faster. The rate of 
crease for the outlying area was 45 pe 
cent against 25 per cent for the city its 
According to the Chicago Regional P 
ning Association, Chicago grew f1 
2,701,705 inhabitants in 1920 to 3,375.23) 
; in 1930. The metropolitan district of ( 
cago, which is a little smaller than 1 
rew from 3,521,789 ir 
147, an increase of 
ing bot 
8, 


% Chicago region, 

" habitants to 4,6 

tc per cent. The total region, includ 

Lg brats city and suburbs, grew from 3,85 

Sein 5,053,746, an increase of 31 per cent. 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit and \ 
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POPULATION DENSITIES IN PHILADELPHIA TRI-STATE 


DISTRICT IN 1910 


York likewise all experienced Philad 
phia’s tendency to grow faster outsic 
city limits than inside. Boston itself 
creased in population 4.8 per cent during 
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the last ten vears, while its forty-two su! 
urbs grew 25.2 per cent, as compared wil! 


for the outlying portion of its metropolitar 
areas, respectively. According to the D 
vision of Metropolitan Planning 0! 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Bost 
} 
1,171,784. The total for the two areas 
1,955,235, or an increase of 16.1 per | 
The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
authority for the statement that Clevelan 
has increased in population 12 per cent 
during the last decade, but that the 
ance of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, grew 


805,763 ten years earlier. Meanwhile. the 
balance of Cuyahoga County increas 
from 137,732 to 300,712 inhabitants. 








THE SAME DISTRICT IN 1930 


* Census figures for cities other than 
phia are preliminary. 





7.0 and 42.1 per cent for Philadelphia and 


in 1930 had 783.451, and its suburbs 


S ; per cent. In 1930 Cleveland itself has 2 
/ : ' population of 900,613 as compared with 
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itomobile industry has encouraged a tremendous 
population. The city has been expanding in area 
inhabitants. In 1920, according to figures made 
the Detroit Rapid Transit Commission, Detroit 
of 79.62 square miles. By 1930 this had grown 
iare miles. During the same decade Detroit's pop 

60 per cent, from 993,678 to 1,586,446. 
e Detroit metropolitan area was regarded as con- 
ee 18.46 square miles; in 1930 Detroit has asked that 
fila 19 ] ire miles be regarded as its metropolitan area. 
nerease in area of 67 per cent. The population of 
area was 1,164,904 in 1920; the population of the 
in 1930 is 2,016,795, or an increase of 73 per cent. 
tion of the Detroit metropolitan area outside the city 
0.349 inhabitants, as compared with 171,226 for 
area in 1920. This is an increase of 150 per cent 

ition. 
the ding to the Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
: ns, New York City has increased in population from 5,620,- 
n 1920 to 6,981,927 in 1930, the rate of increase being 
24 cent. The principal suburban areas, exclusive of 
| lensely built-up New York City, Hudson County, N. J., and 
it] Newark, N. J., increased during the last decade at a rate of 
7.4 per cent, or from 1.383.645 to 2.177.316. The New York 
cion as a whole, roughly the area within a 50-mile radius 
f City Hall, Manhattan, increased from 8,979,055 to 11,497,- 
8 an increase of 28 per cent. 


Factors That Retard Growth 


[he Regional Planning Federation’s statement says that 
0] the Regional Plan, now being prepared, should exert a 


ing | strong, orderly influence upon both the future growth and 
he the distribution of population in the Philadelphia Tri- 


State District. The statement is emphatic in saying that: 

In the absence of comprehensive planning, serious ob 
tacles to population growth would be set up in Philadelphia, 
Camden, Trenton, Wilmington, Chester, and other important 
enters in the region. The increasing costs associated with 
opulation concentration may act as deterrents against con 
nued growth. Undue delay or failure to re-plan those so- 
called blighted areas abandoned by population shifts and by 
lecentralization of business and industry militates against 
potential population gains and adaptability to other suitable 
conomic uses, 

“Business naturally wants to be accessible to the population 
It therefore invades the residential sections. Un- 
nned developments which have driven out the population 
ike the business center less desirable and place a handicap 


t serves. 
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on its economic administration. In time, premature obsoles 
cence of building sets in, and soon the business center 
the move to another location where there is danger that the 
unplanned developm«e nts of the old section will be re produced 
in kind, 

“The crux of the problem is that, through failure to 
adequately and comprehe nsively for the needs of the residen 
tial and business population, suitability of sites is destroyed. 
And in the absence of re-planning there appears to be no 
power sufficiently strong to effect an appreciable 
ment. Thus the large cities are experiencing population losses 
ind the spread of subnormal residential and business areas. 
By planning well in advance, it should be possible t 
nize possible shifts in population and, if the shifts are immi- 
nent, to see that the transition occurs in an orderly fashion 
and that the migrating population goes to a community better 
planned than the one left behind. Likewise, by planning fat 
ahead, it should be possible to keep a check upon areas where 
blight threatens or is incipient, so that an adequate program 
of rehabilitation could be initiated and stability maintained 

“Generally, the lack of coordinated planning of the major 
physical facilities, upon which the continued prosperity of 
the region depends, such as railways, highways, airports and 
airways; ports and waterways; parks, parkways and recrea 
tional centers; and sanitation, drainage and water supply, will 
repel migration of population from other sections of the coun- 
try. But most deterrents to population growth are artificial 
and can be overcome by wise planning and cooperation among 
the 400 governmental units that compose the region. Such 
planning will encourage local autonomy and tend to preserve 
community identity.” 


Is on 


plan 


improve- 


recog 


Conclusions 


The statement is concluded by citing the need for alert, 
constant study: 


“Planning is never ending. The most carefully prepared 
programs for the future, whether they be city plans, county 
plans or regional plans, require constant adaptation to rapidly 
changing conditions. No plan ever can be said to be com 
plete, however sound in principle and in basic recommenda 
tions. Economic forces, suddenly released through some new 
invention or mode of transportation, may set in motior 
population shifts or migrations. But alert, constant study of 
all the factors that make for livability 
metropolitan centers should result in planning of such far 
seeing character that the danger signals to general 
prosperity would be detected, remedial ste ps taken at 
and positive measures set in force to maintain 
growth.” 


new 


and progress in our 
region il 
once 


consistent 


San Diego Limits Height of Buildings Near 
Municipal Airport 


g FTER fifteen months of effort by the Aviation Depart- 

> (£@ ment of the San Diego Chamber of Commerce, an ordi- 

nance has been adopted by the City Council of San 

go limiting the height of buildings in the area adjacent to 

the municipal airport, Lindbergh Field, which is 114 miles 

rom the center of the business district. According to Thomas 

F. Bomar, manager of the Chamber’s Aviation Department, 

| was necessary to survey the vicinity of the field, make con- 

tour maps of that area, convince the property owners and the 

City Planning Commission of the necessity and desirability 

the ordinance, and then overcome the efforts of the few 

: before the City Council. 

ordinance, which is believed to set a precedent that 

many other cities are likely to follow, includes these pro- 
visions: 

1. In order to promote the public health, safety and general 

1 to assist in relieving the dangers incident to and from air- 

the Municipal Airport, there is hereby established a maximum 

which buildings may be built. It is hereby declared that no 

mokestack, tower or other structure shall be constructed of such 

t the angle made with the horizontal by the shortest line drawn 


} 


ghest point of said structure to the easterly 
g field of the Municipal Airport shall not exceed 8 


boundary line of 


height of an 


] 


Excepting, however, that 
or other object shall in no case be 
curb level of the street adjacent to and 

fronts 


stack, 


limite 


tower or other structure 


Section 2 Any pe 
visions of this ordinance 
thereof shall be 
by imprisonment in the city 
or by both such fine and imprisonmen 
poration shall be deemed guilty of 
iny portion of 
committed, 


ind st be 


rson, firm or corporat 
shail be guilty 
punishable by 

jail for 


viction 


j 
violation 


permitted 


which any 
continued, or 


punishable therefore as p ed | such ordir 


The first unit of Lindbergh Field is now completed and the 
work of filling the tideland area north of the first unit is under 


way. This work is being done by United States Army engi 


neers who are dredging a turning basin adjacent to the 

nicipal piers and dumping the spoil at Lindbergh Field 

Aviation Committee of the Chamber is responsible for the a¢ 
quisition of this area adjacent to Lindbergh Field through an 
exchange of tideland areas with the Marine Corps. The air- 
port is served by several transport routes, and the enforcement 
of the new ordinance should give added assurance of safety 


and convenience. 





Relief of Traffic Congestion 


by Changes in Business Hours 


WIREEI 


the most critt il problems contronting business itl 


tralhe conditions have come to he one of 


= 


the central districts of American cities. Business ac- 


itself is largely responsible lor present conditions 


estion and Mnconvenience Commer ial erowth and 


nitration as illustrated in skyscrapers and oreat re- 


have increased demands upon traflic and trans 


pl int 


portation facilities During certain periods ind in certain 


[hese demands create in overload resulting in 
estion 
nnecessary to ¢ mph isize to any business man that 


congestion is a definite threat to 
Inecor 

courage 
reached 
the n 


congestion has resulted in decentralization o1 shifts which 


crowth and prosperity. 
enience and delays in trafic and transportation dis- 
patronage When the point of trafic saturation is 


ijor cities this impaired accessibility resulting from 


further business expansion is precluded. 


have lowered the value of established business property. 
\ further evil of congestion is to be found in the increased 
cost i! insport ion both for persons and lor commodi 
tie 

Relief Measures 


business 


Sines he 


situation. ts largely l 
solution should be 


This has been the attempt of the San 


street trath 


mia problem its approached in a 


businesslike 


bh ranciseo 


manne! 
Prathe 


uided and supported hy prominent business lead- 


Survey Committee during the past flour 


Its policy may be summarized in a single statement: 


First provide for maximum efliciency and safety in oun 


present trafhe facilities, and then add to their capacity by 
physi il improvements 


Unfortunately, 


With Special Reference to Practices jin 
Financial and Non-Retail 
Establishments 
By MILLER MeCLINTOCK 


Director, The Albert Russel Erskine Bureay. 
Harvard University 


| he results 


improvements are to be found in a greatly 


regulations and control mechanisms. 


rate and in a greatly increased facility of movement. 1 


changes may be said to be an adjustment of traf 


business requirements. Alone. they are not adequat 
Basic studies which have been completed now pe 
an opportunity to obtain further traffic and transportat 
improvements by the adjustment of business practices 
trafic requirements. Fortunately these necessary chai 


are very desirable also for internal business operat 


Business Habits Create Undesirable 


Traflic Congestion 


How 


Present 
Phe streets of the central business district in San 
cisco and the routes leading to the district show 


trathe 


There are two periods, however. 


stantial volume of activity during all hours 


business day. 
acute overload is experienced: 

found in the morning in the hour 
and is occasioned by the so-« 
called to the accompal 
into the dis 


a One is to he 
eight and nine o'clock, 
Attention is 


movements ot 


rush of workers. 


existing persons 
are shown by half-hour 


period trom 8:00 to 8: 


chart. where 


periods for the morning Phe 


minute {0 accommodates an 


ment of almost 





the physical capac 
ity of the streets of 
the central business 
district of San Fran 
cisco, as of many 
other cities, is quite 
definitely fixed. 


General street wid 


enings cannot be 
contemplated, be- 
cause of the cost in 
volved. Eventually. 
subways for. street 


cars will offer im 


chasing power. 
relief in £ FE 


portant 
certain districts, but 
a comprehensive 
rapid transit system 
is development 
for the relatively 

future. 


Thus, relief in the central district must be sought through 


distant 


methods which will increase the efficiency of existing facili- 
lt is for this reason that the first efforts of the Com- 
were directed toward obtaining improved traffic 


mictee 


A San Francisco Study of Widespread Application 

San Francisco, like other metropolitan centers, is con- 
fronted with a serious traffic and transportation problem. 
The most acute aspect of this problem is to be found in peak she 
loads in the rush hours of the morning and afternoon. 
idoption of the recommendations here outlined will, it is 
believed, make it possible for the central district business to 
grow approximately 33 per cent before maximum loads 
equivalent to those now existing are again experienced, This 
tremendous expansion of efficiency in existing facilities can 
be obtained without the expenditure of a single penny. 
Furthermore, the recommended change will have as a desir- 
able by-product an adjustment of business operations mak- 
ing possible an intensive development of the district's pur- 
It should serve as a valuable protection 
against abnormal decentralization and inter-city com petition. 

The proposed staggering of business hours has already 
had the endorsement of civic organizations and of many 
major executives, and it is hoped that the new plan will be- 
come actually effective within the next month. 


O00 
load 
lowing half-hour 
riod (8:30 to 9 
marks the 
inrush wit! 
total of 
000 
abruptness w 
which this load falls 
to a total of less t! 
22.000 in the per 
from 9:00 to Yr 
and to a total of 
than 16.000 in th 
riod from 9:5! 
10:00 is 
This overloading 4 


persons 


during the 


pet dak 


persons 


} 
nota! 
ing the morning Pp 
hour is occas 
primarily 

ings of the 
jority ot ec 
and retail 
ments. TT! 

of the mor! 

is sufficient to warrant careful consideration. 

2. The afternoon peak. however, demonstrates 4 
serious situation. This takes place in the hour bet 
and six o'clock. It is graphically illustrated in 
During the 30-minute period from 5:00 until 5:30 
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This out 
load is than 50 pet greater than the 
d load of the maximum half-hour It 

erved that the period from 5:30 to 6:00 o'clock is 

e of great traffic activity, for during these thirty 

re than 40,000 persons leave the district——-a num 

hat greater than the inbound half-hour peak of 
[he outbound peak of the afternoon results 
large 


« leave the central business district. 


more cent 


morning 


from the closing of the business dav in a 


establishments at 5:00 o'clock, and at 5:30. 


S the most undesirable effects ot overcrowding 


trom peak loads are to he found in inconvenrence 


ourages patrons and clients from using the com 
d mercantile facilities of the central district and 
dency to seek more convenient services In outly ing 
1 suburban communities. It may be said with 
however. that the more severe aspect of existing 

ids are the result of purely traditional and illogical 
business practices, which are as detrimental to eflicient 
business operation as they are to economical and satis 


trafic and transportation. 
(\ctivities Primarily Responsible for Peak Loads 


The central district in San Francisco serves as an area 


of attraction tor thousands who live in the city and county 
propel and in the entire metropolitan region. The activi 
ties of the business district that are primarily responsible 
be classified as: 


for this attraction may 


Retail trade, including department stores, specialty 


s. and many smaller establishments. 
business. wholesaling. light 


2. Non-retail including 


manulacturing, ¢ lerical and executive work (@.g., oflices of 
insurance companies), and various types of professional 
services 

) Financial operations, brie luding banking and broker 
age. 


In order that the 
each of these three classes might be definitely known, a 


traffic and transportation demands of 


study has been made of the opening and closing hours of 
establishments which employ more than twenty persons in 
the central business district of San Francisco. 

[his study involved obtaining data from 87 retail firms 
with a total of 12,946 employees, 295 non-retail firms with a 
total of 24,944 employees, and 43 financial establishments 
with a total of 6,777 employees. The employees of the firms 
of the three classes studied total 44.667. It is recognized that 
this total does not represent all persons engaged in these ac- 
tivities, but it is adequate in size to reveal loading characteris- 
tics. This constitutes a large part of what may be called the 
base load on the central district. 

When these employees come to work and when they go 
home governs to a very considerable degree the character- 
istics of the peak loads. A summary of these facts is pre- 
sented in Table 1. Nine o'clock openings are shown to a¢ 
count for 20,268 employees, or almost half of the employee 
total. This results from the concurrent opening of retail firms 
with 9.213 employees, non-retail firms with 7,689 employees, 
and financial firms with 3,366 employees. These nine o'clock 
arrivals enter the district in the half-hour between 8:30 and 
9:00 A.M. and are obviously the principal causes for the peak 
load during that period. 

Attention Table 1, 


is next directed, in to closing hours. 
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o clock. which accounts tor elease ot 


The high 
21.020 employees This 


point is five 


results primarily from a coin- 


load 
closing hours of non-retail and financial estab- 
lishments. It is reflected in the critical outbound peak loads 
of the district, as chart period between 
9:00 and 5:30. It is far acute peak, 
because the larger load ot re leased employees Is augmented 


cidence in the 


in the 
than the morning 


shown in the 


more 


by an outbound movement of shoppers and patrons who have 


accumulated in the district during the business day 


In Table 1] 


which accounts for 


directed to the 5:30 release, 


trom the Sim 


attention is further 
14.647 
retail 
with 8.964 employees 


( mploye es, resulting 
establishments, the 


O48 e@1 


retail 


and the latter 


ultaneous closing of and non 


forme! with 


ployees 


Effect of Present Practices on Central District 
Business 


Rather than being in line with sound business develop 


ment, it is believed that the prese nt practice as re vealed in 


lable I definitely militates against the best deve lopment of 


a unified business district, for the following reasons: 


there are a consid 


should be 


In the non-retail and financial 
erable logically 
ized by the 12,946 employees of retail establishments 


include 


LrOuUps 


number of services which patron 


These 
| 


medical, dental and legal 


great majority ot store employees 


professional services 


insurance and financing present conditions with the 


Y 213) due to work it nine 
o clock no opportunity ts presented in the morning so far as 


many of non-retail and financial establishments are concerned 


for they do not open until nine o'clock. The opportunity for 


such céntracis in the evening hours is similarly non-existent, 


before or concurrently 


for non-retail and financial firms close 


with store closings 
Phe services offered by the 


to answer the 


retail 


Lraoup ire well ies 
needs of the 31,721 persons composing the 
With the great 
establishments opening at nine o clock, it i 
Little or no 


under present conditions 


retail and financial groups majority of 
observed that the 
morning 


opportunity for sales contact 


, 
Practice 


presents 
with respect to the alter 
noon hours is scarcely more favorable The great majority of 
with the 


closing of non-retail establishments releasing 5.648 employee $. 


the retail houses close at 5:30. This is concurrent 
It is apparent that this group of employees has no opportunity 
whatsoever to patronize central district retailers after release. 
Five o'clock releases in non-retail establishments account for 
14.508 employees, and financial establishments for 5.201 em 
ployees, totaling 19,709. 
retail 
would be ferced to enter 
or twenty minutes of the business day Phe 
bad for new and is 
quate for purchases involving judgment, careful selection ox 


This group has inadequate opportu 
Under they 

retail houses htteen 

period is notor 


nity for purchases. average conditions 


within the last 
contacts entirely inade 


ously sales 


try-ons. 

It is 
between all 
district. 


that there is an interdependence 


property 


apparent economi 


owners or leaseholders in the central 
Improved non-retail and financial operations mean 
these activities, 
more potential customers. 
tably 


business. 


expansion in more employees and therefore 


Improved retail operations inevi 
mean increased prosperity for financial and non-retail 

In summary it may be said that in the face of a definite 
tendency toward decentralization and in view of an in- 
creasing inter-city competition in the bay region, the pres 
ent practices of San Francisco’s central business district 
tend to destroy an important “home market” and to drive 


valuable business to outlying competitors 
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TOTAL PERSONAL MOVEMENTS 


INBOUND AND OUTBOUND PEAKS. 
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Recommended Changes in Business Hours 


For the improvement of business conditions and for a 
reduction in excessive peak loads, it is recommended that: 
Von-retail and financial establishments should open and 


close thirty minutes earlier than is now the practice.* 
Effect of Recommendation on Peak Loads 


lhe resulting half-hour district loads for morning and 
afternoon rush periods, compared with existing conditions, 
are shown by the solid lines in the chart. 

Attention is directed to the striking improvements. In 
the morning the maximum half-hour load is reduced by 
1,310 personal movements. It is transferred to the period 
ending at 8:30 with a total of 34,447. 

In the afternoon the peak half-hour load coming in the 
period ending at 5:30 is reduced from 63.382 to 48,116, 
or by 24.1 per cent. The second most important load now 
that ending at 6:00 P.M.—-is reduced from 40,- 
932 to 35.850. The new secondary peak will fall in the 
period ending at 5:00 P.M. with a load of 47,680. 


existing 


Effect of Recommendations on Traffic and 
lransportation 


The reductions in peak loads as graphically illustrated 
in the chart will have a very basic effect in freeing trafhe 
and transportation facilities. 

In the morning rush the maximum demand for personal 
movements into the district during any half-hour period 
will be 4,310 less than at present. This is a substantial 


* This recommendation does not apply to firms which open at 7:30 or 
earlier, and which close at 4:30 or earlier 


improvement, but the traffic and transportatio: 
the afternoon period will be far more striking 
half-hour ending at 5:30 will carry 15,266 few: 
movements than at present. Just what this wil 
the major agencies of transportation is reveale; 
ther analysis. The present and proposed loadi; 
the peak half hour are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2—MAJOR TRANSPORTATION METHODS USED 


COMPOSING PEAK LOAD ENDING AT 5:30 
At Present and Under Proposed Shifts* 
: ; No No. Persons No No. 1 
Transportation Persons After Units After 
Method Now Shift Now 
Passenger auto... 5,786 3 4,046 


Taxicabs = 854 } 423 


Street cars 37,503 
Pedestrians ~— 18,529 13,885 
*Trucks and horse-drawn not included. 


Effect of Recommendation on Business Operation: 


The recommended changes are in direct line with wha 
are believed to be sound business requirements. 

All establishments are interested in the welfare of theiy 
personnel. Employees who are now forced to waste tine 
and energy in traveling to and from work and unde; 
comfortable and crowded conditions will be able to tray 
under more favorable circumstances. The improvements 
in transportation have already been noted above. 

The recommendations contemplate no change in 
length of the working day in any establishment nor 
change of more than thirty minutes in openings or clo: 
ings. 

Luncheon releases will be greatly facilitated, result 
in more even elevator loads and in less crowded co 
tions in restaurants. Noontime shopping by non-retail 
financial employees will be at periods which will cor 
less than under present conditions with luncheon re 
of retail employees. 

The earlier openings for non-retail and financial es 
lishments will bring them into closer conformity » 
eastern banking hours, and will provide periods rang 
from thirty minutes to one hour and a half when th 
services may be patronized by the 12,946 retail employ 

The retail stores should especially profit from an | 
portunity to intensively develop a “home market” rep 
sented by 19,709 non-retail and financial workers in 
The 5,683 non-retail a: 
financial employees now released at 5:30 have no shopping 
opportunity. Under the new plan they will be released 
at 5:00 o’clock and will have 30 minutes before stores 
close. The 19,709 such employees now released at 5: 
will be released at 4:30 and will have an hour befor 
stores close. 

The actual effect of this retail attraction on the trail 
and transportation peak load cannot be computed pr 
cisely. It will vary with the initiative of retail and ent 
tainment facilities in taking advantage of the physical « 


larger central district firms. 


portunity presented. Under any conditions it will be su! 
stantial. Any hold-overs that are effected will add direct! 
to the efficiency of the new plan by throwing such loa¢s 
into the six o’clock or later period and thus furthe: red 

ing the demands in the periods ending at 5:00 and at 5:5 





“Methods for Studying Traffic Control 
Problems” 
is the title of an important article by Dwight Mc‘ icken 
and Dr. McClintock in the 1931 Municipat Inpex, now 


in course of preparation. 
—— 











County-Seat 


Improves Pressure 


in Distribution 
System 


Van Wert., Ohio, Installs Tank 
with Water Level Balanced with 


Old Tank Installed 30 Years Ago 


HE wate supply of Van Wert. Ohio. which is the 
county-seat of Van Wert County. and which has a 
population of approximately 8.500 people, is ob- 
ned from four deep wells. Three of them are pumped 
piston type deep-well pumps, and one is pumped by 
The discharge from the wells is col- 

The 


Is pumped into the system from the cistern by two 


air. 
a 30,000-gallon suction reservoir or cistern. 


re ssed 


wates 
ctric motor-driven centrifugal pumps having a rated 

pacity of 1,000 gallons per minute each. 

[he city is served by a complete distribution system of 

16 inches in diameter. There 

The com- 

The exact 


mains ranging from 4 to 
ire approximately 2,200 service connections 
munity uses about 500,000 gallons per day. 
amount used is unknown, as there is no master-meter at 
the pumping station and only about one-half of the ser- 


's are metered. 
Elevated Storage 


he amount of storage provided by a 120,000-gallon ele- 
vated tank which was erected in 1900 became entirely too 
small for a city the size of Van Wert, particularly in view 
of the fact that it was impossible to operate both of the 


Addi- 


tional elevated storage was recommended in 1929 in ordet 


high-service centrifugal pumps at the same time. 


) provide for greater flow for fire protection. 

\n ellipsoidal-bottom elevated tank made by The Chi- 
igo Bridge and lron Works was built as near the centet 
ol the city as was possible. It was necessary to lay 2,390 
feet of 12-inch main and 2.745 feet of 8-inch main in orde1 
to connect the new tank to the distribution system. This 
mal main also reinforced the existing distribution 
which was weak in the particular section of the city 

ch the tank was located. 


Balancing the Tanks 


verflow elevation of the new tank required con- 
siderable study in order to fix it at a point such that the 
maximum use could be had on both the new and the old 
tanks. The distribution system was cross-connected in 


gridir 


fashion between the pumping station and the new 














se 


THE NEW ELEVATED STEEL TANK 


tank site, making it difficult to calculate or even closely 
approximate the probable loss of head between these two 
points. This calculation was further complicated by the 
fact that taken off 
points, so that the quantity flowing at any given point was 


had to be 


pumping 


service connections were at various 


very uncertain. Consideration also given to 


the fact that the friction loss between th station 
which that 


in the two tanks 


and the old tank was practically zero, meant 


the difference of elevation of the water 
the amount of 


Then 
the two tanks 


when the pumps were in operation would be 


the friction loss beiween the two tanks. when the 
pumps shut down, the water elevation in 


would equalize. 


Calculations as to Differences in Overflow Elevation 
Proven Correct 

Various calculations were made on assumptions which 
seemed to best fit the conditions encountered, and the rela 
tive elevation of the overflow from the two tanks was fixed. 
Practical operation has shown that, although the tanks ar¢ 
over a mile apart and connected as described above, the 
in the tank 
line in the 
that the old 


calculated elevation for the overflow new was 
three 


Inasmuch as it 


only inches above the high-water new 


tank. tank 


at the pumping station should always overflow before the 


was determined 


new tank overflow went into service. this three inches ex- 


cess height in the new tank is a satisfactory margin of 
safety, and proves that the assumptions on which the calcu- 
lations were based were properly made, 

were 


The plans and specifications for this work pre- 


pared by The Jennings-Lawrence Co., consulting engineers, 
Columbus, Ohio, who also supervised the construction of 
the tank installation of the additional mains required. 
The mains were installed by S. L. Cotheral. of Toledo. 


Ohio. 





A Traffie Planner Imagines a City 


MAGINE A CITY where the street svstem permits vehicles city three miles square. by grouping the building 

to move without obstructions, trafic lights or officers, with in various functional centers, we can get the necess 
jutomatic regulation of speed and capacity; where pedes- _ tralization of city traffic, keeping the through tra{ 

can walk continuously through the whole city area of the different city centers on properly planned ex; 
no matter whether this be in the outskirts or in the centet ways and using for the local traffic the “steadyflow 


suit any fear and danger of vehicular traffic; where high \lso, the approach-lanes to the building-groups. 


pA 0 


ways and walks are distinctly separated from each other. de-sae principle already realized elsewhere, and | 
being situated in strips of park land which are likewise dis of parkways. parks and playgrounds, will easily 
tributed over the whole city, surrounding each building group nized in the illustration. 
of the size of a usual block. 

Such a city ideal we can make come true * Reprints of this and apers describing the 


° “ir “ 9 a ble « ip ‘ ‘ o the autho o t 
rhe illustration of A New City Plan shows how, . York a 
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-<ification of the different highways and the layout of these walks it will be found that pedestrians are able to 

n and local walks for pedestrians are explained in walk safely through the whole city. 

nd” but without the details of the intersections And imagine also the principles of this layout applied t 

tted roadways which are worked out in the perspec rebuilding of existing cities for the convenience and safety 
All walks are strictly separated from the road their inhabitants. 

iwh under- or over-passes, and by following the lines FRITZ MALCHER 
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For More Systematic Development of 


County Highways 


Activities and Plans of the National County Roads Planning Commission 
By GEORGE W. FARNY 


Vice-President, National Highways Association 


HE consensus of opinion of several leading national 
organizations interested in highways is that hereto- 
fore county roads have been built in a haphazard 

manner without having at their command a comprehensive 
plan of a system of highways. The methods of securing 
such a comprehensive plan of a complete highway system 
have not been developed. Even the progressive counties 
in the country, those that fully recognize the advantages 
and even the necessity of such a plan, feel the lack of 
information on this subject. There existed, therefore, the 
necessity for a practical application of methods to develop 
plans for a complete system of highways in a few selected, 
and to 


representative counties throughout the country; 


perform the work in such a way as to demonstrate to 
other counties the value of having a thoroughly compre- 
hensive highway system. 

In view of the fact that the 3,078 counties in the United 
States can be subdivided into a few groups so that the 
counties of each group have similar characteristics from 
the standpoint of the highway problems, it was suggested 
that one county in each of the groups should be selected 
for an extensive study, fact-finding survey, and planning 


with the view of developing a comprehensive plan of a 


complete system of highways, to be used by other counties 


of the same group as an example and a lesson to follow. 

lt is for the purpose of carrying out the above-outlined 
work that the National County Roads Planning Commis- 
sion has been organized and financed by leading national 
organizations and corporations interested in highways 
and highway development in the country, namely: 
Federation 
(Association 


American Farm Bureau 
American Road Builders’ 
American Tar Products Co. 

\sphalt Institute 

General Crushed Stone Co. 

Lee Highway Association 

National Crushed Stone Association 
National Highways Association 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers 
Portland Cement Association 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Tri-State Regional Planning Federation 
Universal Atlas Cement Co. 

Warren Brothers Co. 


Association 


Each of the foregoing has appointed one delegate to be 
a member of the Commission, and the Commissioners 
have elected one of its members, Major George W. Farny, 
of Morris Plains, N. J., as Chairman. 

The first county which was subjected to the study was 
Prince William County in Virginia, a purely agricultural 
county having the disadvantages of low ratables and rather 
extensive mileage for the low density of population. 

The second county, which is now being studied, is Mor- 
ris County in New Jersey, a county which is of interest 
because of its position in the metropolitan area, having 


high ratables and a fairly high density of population. 


Further counties, representative of distinct characteris. 
tics, will be studied in the near future. 


Recommendations Based on the Morris County 

Study 
\ progress report presented at the recent St. Louis 
Convention of the American Road Builders’ Association. 
covers a study of numerous subjects having bearing upon 
the planning of a system of highways for Morris County. 
N. J. Population; Automobile Registra. 
tion and Gasoline Consumption; Existing Highway Sys. 
Highway Traffic; Taxation and Wealth: Climate. 


These include: 


lem: 
Topography and Geology; and Parkways. 

Although a considerable amount of work has been don: 
in preparing the necessary tabulations, a great deal more 
work will be required before the survey can be consid. 
ered as having been completed. However, even in this 
preliminary stage of the study, it is obvious that in order 
to create a comprehensive system, an extensive study, sur- 
vey and planning of all conditions bearing upon the prob- 
lem of transportation is of imperative importance for the 
following reasons: 

1. Only then will it be possible to uncover the vulnerabl 
points in the existing highways. 

2. It will become obvious where links and by-passes will 
be useful, essential or absolutely indispensable to readjust 
and reapportion the traffic. 

3. It will permit the extension of the mileage of highways 
to round out the whole system of highways in harmony wit! 
the demand of traffic. 

1. It will permit the harmonizing of the taxpayers’ burden 
to the counties’ economic structure. 

5. It becomes obvious that the proper comprehensive system 
of highways necessitates a coordinated zoning and planning 
of the county as a whole, with a subsequent zoning and plan 
ning of individual communities. 

6. It becomes obvious that the increase in ratables expected 
from the construction of an improved highway between any 
two given points does not necessarily follow, and that in 
some particular cases in counties located in proximity to a 
metropolis, as in the case of Morris County, a highway at 
tracts the establishment of hot dog stands, gasoline stands 
Barney Google stands, palmists and other objectionable fea 
tures, followed by the region’s becoming undesirable from 
the standpoint of settkement by home builders and therefore 
does not lead to the increase in ratables. 

7. The latter can be corrected by having the highway built 
as a parkway, eliminating the undesirable features of the 
latter and helping in balancing the traffic in a more satis 
factory way. 

The point suggested by No. 4 must be particularly 
emphasized and the collected data must illuminate the 
subject so thoroughly that there should be no doubt left 
in the minds of the county government as well as the cill- 
zens of the county that the proposed comprehensive sy=te™ 
of highways for the given county not only can be carried 
out but should be put into effect and execution for the 
proper economic development of the county. 





FORWARD 


Reported by 


STEPS 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


eee 


San Diego Chamber of 
Commerce Occupies 
New Quarters 


Dieco, Cat.—After having been 

for the past seventeen years in 

eased quarters, the San Diego Chamber 

Commerce. the oldest organization of 

pe in California, has moved into 

n new building. The formal open- 

d dedication ceremonies were held 

rday. January 17, with city and coun- 

ficials, naval and military officers, 

ficials of the Los Angeles Chamber 

emmerce participating. On the 

¢ day 4,200 persons inspected the 
quarters 

new building. two stories in height, 

on the corner of Broadway and 

hia Street, convenient to steamship 

railroad the municipal 

and main highways. At the same 

it is in the business district of the 


terminals, 


ils of the Chamber are especially 
oud of the fact that thei home 
s been entirely paid for without using 
of the general fund of the organi- 
tion. The Chamber purchased an ex 
isting building for $75,000 and had it 
remodeled and refinished at a cost of 
$32.000. The architects were Requa & 
Jackson and the general contract was 
handled by Walter Trepte. The building 
s of the Spanish type throughout and 
provides not only a artistic effect 
but also a very efficient business plant. 
\ visitor through the main 
entrance on finds himself in 


new 


very 


coming 
= 
Broadway 


a spacious loggia, with a beamed ceiling 
separated from the main office by a 
series of arches. On the right is the in 
formation counter and telephone switch- 
board; on the left is the Housing Bureau 
and Directory Service Bureau. Facing 
the entrance is a wide aisle with counters 
on both sides. At the rear of the build 
ing is a broad stairway leading to the 
upper floor. 

The Federation of State Societies has 


NEW BUILDING OF 


THE SAN DIEGO CHAMBER OF 


arranged for a permanent secretary who 
will be on duty in the main lobby on the 
first floor to meet 
them in finding acquaintances from their 
home State will also 
the conference the second 
floor for their regular meetings The 
hederation assisted in the dedication 
ceremonies by sponsoring a dance in the 


newcomers and assist 
states societies 
room on 


use 


auditorium. Six hundred persons partici 


pated in this event. 
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Conference Room 





BRORD WAY 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 





THE INFORMATION COUNTER 


re are three entrances to the second 
from Broadway, one from Co 
the other the 
stairs. Approximately 
floor 

which has a 
100 his auditor 
San Diego 
the 


conven 


om 


i Street. and from 


ofhee down 


if the second area is given 


to an auditorium seat 

capa itv of 

long-felt 

iffords a suitable 
amateur theatricals 

lectures and dances 


over 
nee d in 
place lor 


iti 


lial ‘ rons 


Phe Spanish effect of the entire build 


the installa 


been heightened by 
tion of full-length 
balconies on the second floor 
brightly painted pots 
place d on these balconies. he 
building is of Spanish tile 


I has 
windows on 
Ferns and 
are 
rool ot 
The ex 

rough 


flowers in 


terior and interior walls are of 
finish 

Officials of the Chamber feel that the 
acquisition of this new building by the 
Chamber of indicative of 
the san 
Diego 


proud of this 


tucco 


Commerce is 
and development of 
the well be 
addition to 


prosper rity 
that 


new 


and eity may 


its down 


town section 


BOMAR 


Chamber 


THOMAS |} 
Dep 


irtment 


Police and Firemen Qualify 
as Life Savers 

Farmont, W. Va. of this 
city are equipped to do more than fire 
fighting in the future, and city policemen 
will other thari that 
of maintaining order. They are adept 
at first-aid work and life saving and re 


Firemen 


serve in a capacity 


suscitation 
Last September, when interest in life 
saving at its peak in the city, the 
Fairmont Chapter of the American Red 
Cross offered to give tree lessons in first 
aid, in cooperation with the Mountaineer 
\rea Boy Scout executive, Phil B. 
Weaver. At the same time the Y.M.C.A. 
physical director, R. R. Rinehart, offered 
cooperate with the Red Cross in giv- 
life tests to those felt 
eed of such instruction. Shortage of 
however, necessitated giving up 


using thre , - M. =. A. pool 


was 


saving who 


plan of 
7 ] 


THI 


IN 
COMMERCE 


AMERICAN CITY MARCH, 


for 


LOBBY OF THI 
AND THE EAST 


NEW 
SIDE Of 


THE BUILDING 


W. B. Moran, Chief of Police, immed- 
iately laid plans for enrolling both po- 
licemen and firemen and any other city 
who desired to take part in 
classes of instruction. Seven men, who 
had had previous instruction, entered the 
class and completed the tests within a 
wee ks, 

So much enthusiasm was created that 
immediately after the Christmas holidays 
the class was reopened under the dire¢ 
Scout Executive Weaver and Mr. 
Thirty-five city attaches at 
classes which were held dur- 
each week until the 
The advanced first 


attaches 


lew 


tion of 
Rinehart 
tended the 
ing two evenings 
of February. 
for policemen was completed 


middle 

aid course 

February 6, with 29 passing it. 
ORESSA TEAGARDEN 


Street Widening at Main 
Intersections Improves 

Traffic Conditions and 
Labor Situation 


LAKEWoop, On1o.—Because of its lo 
cation on the shore of Lake Erie adjoin- 
ing the western boundary of the city of 
Cleveland, Lakewood has a peculiar traf- 
fic problem. As it is a residential sub- 
have a large number—approxi- 
mately 18,000—of locally owned automo- 
biles. In addition to this fact, there are 
four main city highways passing direct 
ly through the city, besides secondary 
highways. The combination of these 
factors of traffic congestion makes a con- 
siderable problem in this small district 
covering less than six square miles, and 
naturally makes it necessary to provide 
more and more traffic facilities and park- 
ing facilities. 

With this purpose in view, have 
adopted a plan to increase the capacity 
at intersections of side streets and main 

by increasing the width of the 
street about six feet on each side, 
going back from the main street a dis- 
tance equal to the depth of the business 
lots fronting on the main street. This 
provides additional and better parking 
facilities and relieves congestion on the 
thoroughfares. In the last three 
have completed about 45 such 


urb, we 


we 


streets 


le Sse} 


main 


years we 


OF 
THE MAIN OFFICE 
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widenings at intersections. 

We are now undertaking the widening 
of some of the main streets themselves 
In one instance, Madison Avenue, six feet 
is being added on each side, by taking 
away that much of the width of the tr 
lawn, leaving merely the problem of « 
ing the work. On Detroit Avenue. whi 
is the main thoroughfare and 
only sixty feet wide, we have a different 
problem. In this case. we are widening 
by ten feet on each side, but acquiri 
now only those portions where the bu 
ings are not constructed up to the 
reserving the rest of the widening for 
later time. There are a number of larg 
buildings involved, and this of cours: 
will mean considerable expense. 
we are not prepared to meet immediat 
By taking the unimproved land. we ar 
forestalling the necessity of paying dan 
ages for any more buildings than now 


business 


whic 


exist. 
This work is being done by direct lab 
under supervision of our Street Depart 
ment. It gives us an opportunity to put 
our unemploved labor to work and, being 
done by our own men, eliminates addi 
tional inspection costs. Last summer the 
number of men employed on street work 
was greatly increased over the 
force, and as soon as weather permits, a 
large number will again be working. The 
cost of this work is charged to gasoline 
tax funds, and so does not add to the 
property owners’ taxes. 
EDWARD 


usual 


A. WIEGAND 
Mayor 


A Municipal Testing Labor- 
atory for Building 
Materials 


Hartrorp, CONN. 
partment of this city has in the past ! 
handicapped by the necessity of di 
in determining whether materials 
posed for building operations met tly 
quirements of the building code. Hi 
no laboratory for making the appropt 
ate tests, the Department was oblig 
send samples of materials to the la 
of Columbia University, W 
Arsenal. Massachusetts Instit' 


The Building De- 


tories 
town 





































A CORNER Ol 






[ nder 
| his involved 


University, 





y ale 


Laboratories, etc. 









sirable delays. Furthermore, single 
were hardly conclusive: certain 
ling regulations had to be more rig- 
than if sufficient tests could be 
made: and certain’ materials 





» be lower in quality than if the 
re equipped to make frequent 
nscrupulous people had no hesi- 
inferior and 
materials if their personal profit 
thereby. and the inno 
often put to 







sometimes 






ide greater 





iver or owner was 





lly unwarranted and often disastrous 






For these 







and other reasons the writer 

time ago recommended the estab 
lishment of a laboratory by the Depart- 
ment. The idea was approved by the 






Building Commission and the Board of 
and $16.000 was appropriated 





r inanee 





lor it. Space was provided in the sub 
basement of the new City Hall. in a room 
feet and 17 feet 
high. Equipment was purchased and in- 
and the laboratory was put in 


operation, 






Ol teet long, 30 wide 






stall ad 






[he main piece of apparatus is a 
Southwork-Emery universal testing ma- 


ne with a capacity ot 600.000 pounds 







ompression, 300,000 transverse, and 

200,000 pounds in tension. It takes 

specimens up to 8 feet in height, in com 

on tests. There is a motor-driven 

istable crosshead, and the machine 

hydraulic power stroke of 12 

Three ranges of weighing ca 

give adaptability for all forms of 

irge and small. Other equipment 

preparation and handling of 

Spe ens conveniently and for the test- 

£ ol cement and other materials is in- 

and will be supplemented as ne- 
may require, 















I 





des testing materials for which ap- 
Proval is requested, the equipment is 
used to determine whether materials used 
tual work done are in conformity 
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TESTING 


LABORATORY 


with requirements In certain month: 


made of various materials used 
in the city, these 
ning, with 


attend, so that architects, 


tests are 


being done in the eve 


everyone interested urged 


engineers, con 
tractors and mechanics will be better a 
quainted with the physical characteristics 
of materials in their line of work The 
Department is ready to 
with building departments of other cities. 

For tests than those in « 
tion with the inspection work of the De 


also coopel ite 


othe I 


onnes 


partment itself, fees are charged depend 


ing upon the character of the tests. It 
is expected that these fees will in time 
pay for the installation cost. after which 
they will be reduced to an amount to 
cover operating expenses 

All tests made in the laboratory ar 
open to interested persons. So far as 
possible the testing standards used are 


those adopted by the American Society 
for Testing Materials: 
methods employed are determined by the 
any 


otherwise thre 
Building Supervisor. or by compe 
tent engineer agreed upon by the Super 
visor and the applicant for the tests. In 
case of dispute, appeal is had to the 
Building Commission. 

A section of the 
laboratory is de- 
voted to work in 
connection with the 
electrical trades 

\ bench and ver- 
tical 
pletely 
with electrical ap 
pliances oft various 


board is com 


equipped 


types so arranged 
that different pra 
tical problems can 
be assigned to ap 
plicants in examina 


tions for electrical 


licenses and_ also 
tests may be made 
of new types of 


THE ¢ 


equipment for (MEI 











hic ipproval Is reque stead 
Another section is allotted tor pl 


ing work and hot-water heating appa 


ratus Here, too, provision is made for 
practical examinations of applicants 
plumbing licenses. The piping is so ar 
ranged that different set-ups can be 
easily provided and such appliances 
safety valves (both temperature and 
pressure), flush valves and other equ 
ment may be tested 


The whole idea has heen enthusiastic 


ally supported by those engaged in the 


building trades and by manufacturers 


Specially built boards have been pro 
vided by a large number of manutae 
turers, on which are mounted hundreds 


of samples of various electrical, plumb 


ing and fire-prevention equipment. The 
boards iret hung on the walls ina ill are 


accessible for examinatior 


heen made 


re adily 


Provision has so that. tt 


time to time moving pietures may 
shown In connection with new proces 
and materials and every effort is ben 
exerted to make this laboratory of the 
utmost usefulness not only to. the ye 
partment of Building, but also to thy 
engaged in building operations a 
owners ind prospective builders 
PHILE \ VASO 

The Zoo Introduces 
Barnyard Exhibits 

CINCINNATI. OHO Recent! ( 
nati public school authorities made a 
striking. if pathetic, discovery: Childres 
read of Marv’s lamb. the little red he 
and other common domestic inima 
Many of them had been to the zoo or } 
circus They knew what lions. tiger 
hippos were like But they'd never 

1 cOW i horse some of ther i 
goat! 

The schools first sought 
situation by arranging with nearby farm 
ers for classes to visit their farms. Such 
trips must be made when convenient to 
the hosts Dates often did not fit in 
with the school work Little came of the 
effort. The Cincinnati Zoo. therefore, 


has come to the relief by establishing, in 


1 corner where children may loiter with 
out distracting elders, a typical vignette 
of a farm. It is doing this in line with 


Ame rican 
zoologi« al var- 


the polic y of a number of 
about the 
dens indicate the way to the 


ZOOS signs 


zoo farm 





INSPECTS THE BARNYARD ZOO 





THE 


of the 


One end 


The farm-site is en 
closed by an old-time snake-fence, or rail 
Near that fence is a haycock. An 


and near 


Cincinnati Zoo 
fence. 
old hay-wagon stands beside it, 
by is an old one-horse chaise. 

Kept from the hay by a camouflaged 
animals commonly found on 
There is a cow, with calf. 


barrier are 
Ohio farms 
The cow is ke pt by the zoo to yield milk 
monkeys, lions, and bears 
with her litter of five o1 
will be sold when grown, 
financing the 
a goat, with 


lor 
There IS é 


young 
sOW 
Six pigs Phese 
the proceeds to apply to 
There is 
milk is likewise sold. and is 
an active market. There is 


chicks. There are 


7oo can use 


fence and chaise 


kid; 


found to have 


her 
Phe 


these 


a hen with geese 


and duck 


tainable 


all eggs ob 
hard boiled as tood 
wild animals 


trom 


lor variou 


The zoo 


pay its 


in brief, will more than 
yield. As young ani 
will be sold and re 
mall constant surplus from 
this source oing to the zoo funds 
Keepers wearing 
farm creatures 
before 
All children in Cincinnati public 
are taken to the zoo 
irm regularly in late spring. Already 
70.000 to 80.000 children are said 


larm 
way in its 
they 


mals mature 


placed: a 


farmers’ overalls tend 
milk the 


1 group ot spectators 


the and cow 
daily 
and 


parochial schools 


trom 


to have visited it 


FELIX J. KOCH 
{ Model Athletic Field 
Replaces a Swamp 

Brook Ave nue 
1928 a 
that 
is now one of the 


Snore, L. | At 
Shore 


Bay 
Bay dismal 


belabored 


whe re in 
swamp bred 
the neighborhood, there 
best and most attractive playgrounds on 
the shore of Long Island. It has 
been developed by the Board of Educa 
tion of Bay on the ten-acre site of 
the Brook Avenue Grammar School. It 
comprises an athletic field with bleach 
ers suitable for baseball, football, volley 
ball, soccer, outdoor basketball and field 
\ quarter-mile cinder track sur 
rounds the field, and the 
closed by a galvanized chain link fence 
six feet in height. 

Bay Shore is a resort and residential 
village with about 8,000 inhabitants, in 
the town of Islip, Suffolk County. The 


mosquitoes 


south 


Shore 


events. 
whole is in 


athletic field 
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TWO VIEWS AT THE BROOK AVENUE SCHOOL, 


track; also the 


und a part of t cinder 


school district embraces the neighboring 
village of Brightwaters. The school fa- 
cilities became inadequate, and about 
two years ago a bond issue of $500,000 
was voted to take care of the cost of 
two new school buildings and their sites. 
It was after the buildings were com- 
pleted, in the summer of 1929, that the 
writer was called in to devise a recrea- 
tion facilities plan that would meet the 
requirements of the maximum number of 
children in the several schools. 


Che 
Brook Avenue 
use of the high school teams as well as 
for the teams of the three grammar 
schools, leaving the field at the Fourth 

plant entirely free for play- 
purposes. The school building, 
back from the road. faces Brook 
the To the south are 
tennis courts, all fenced. These 
a base ot six inches ot cinders un- 
virgin loam, all 


the 
for 


layout at 
devised 


( omprehensive 


School was 


Avenue 
ground 
far 
\venue on 


set 
west. 
three 
have 
two inches of 


rolled. 


space 


derneath 
thoroughly 

Parking for 200 
apart on the north side of the building, 
and a separaie playground, adjoining the 
tennis courts on the south, provides for 
the recreation 600 children. 
Pentaquit Brook, which runs along the 
eastern boundary of the school property. 
picturesque rustic 


cars is set 


needs of 


is spanned by a 
bridge. 

Since the ground on which the athletic 
field built was for the most part 
heavily wooded and two feet deep in 
muck, 20,000 cubic yards of fill were 
used on the job. The field itself is four 
feet lower than the water table of the 
building, which necessitated the building 
of a concrete retaining wall. 

\ quarter of a mile of reinfor¢ed con- 
crete roads was built on the schodl prop- 
erty. Five-foot sidewalks are 
advantageously placed, so that the edge 
of the walk acts as a curb for the road- 
way, which is twelve feet wide. Other 
walks around the building are topped 
with bluestone. These wind through the 
trees and lead to the rustic bridge over 
the brook. 

\ mile of fencing was used on the 
property. The Anchor Post Fence Co. 
was awarded the construction contract as 
the lowest bidder. The general contrac- 
and the for the 


was 


concrete 


tors contractors side- 


BAY SHORE, L. I. 


three tennis courts 


walks and the rustic bridge were loca 
men. 
The approximate costs of 


items follow: 


the varion 


Plowing, grading, seeding, et 
Clearing, grubbing, filling, et 
Concrete roads and walks 
Concrete retaining wall 
Parking spaces.. 
Tennis courts 
Track, water 
bulkhead 
Rustic bridge. . 
Fence, tennis 


ba kstop 


supply, drainage 


court enclos ind 


Consulting Engineer, Town of Is 


Licensing the Cat 


NE of the most common ordinances 

adopted in American municipalities 
controls the running at large of di 
and other animals. But rarely do 
find any city which includes the cat 
der such regulations. There are, hoy 
ever, a few cities which require a lic 
fee from owners of cats. Among thesé 
cities are: Coronado, Calif., Grand Ray 
ids, Mich., Montclair, N. J., Mount Ver 
non, N. Y., St. Petersburg, Fla., and Seat 
tle, Wash. 

In Coronado a license fee ot $] per cat 
is required and it is the duty of the ow: 
ers of all cats to keep them from 
turbing the peace and quiet of the neig! 
borhood. In Grand Rapids all cats n 
be registered by name and by a genera 
description and a license fee of $1 paid 
All cats are required to wear a 
license tag. 

In Mount Vernon every person owning 
a cat must have it licensed and must pa 
a license fee of $1 for a metal tag to be 
worn by the cat. Any unlicensed 
may be impounded by any police or 
duly authorized officer and destroyed 
not redeemed within 24 hours. Any 
ficer lawfully seizing a vagrant cat 
receive $1 for each animal. 


1 
ther 


In St. Petersburg owners of cats must 
have them licensed and the cats 
wear a metal license tag. Any stray cal 
may be impounded and destroyed ot 
redeemed within three days by the owner. 
Such cat shall not be released until a 
payment is made of $1 for license tee, 0 
cents for impounding. and 10 cents 
for each day the cat is held at the | 

E. D. GREENMAN 


day 
ind 








, 
$ 
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Competent Municipal Bidders 


By R. J. GOLDIE 


Vice-President, Michigan Valve and Foundry Co. 


-OPOS of the old saying about 
e grass in the field beyond look- 
+ greener, we invariably see a 


cross-migration of business hunt- 
n one field to another when the 


ran general business conditions be- 
comes dull. At such times new faces 
are seen at municipal lettings. Many 
contractors and equipment manufactur 
ers not regularly engaged in municipal 


work suddenly decide to supplement the 
meager volume of work in their accus- 
tomed fields by whatever they can pick 
up at the City Hall, regardless of what 
it may be. 

They have one dominant urge—to keep 
enough work on the books to hold their 
organizations together. They are satis- 
fied to forego all profit on the job if nec- 
In fact, they will voluntarily 
bid at less than what they guess the cost 
to be until conditions in their own fields 
improve. 

They have no intention whatever of 
remaining in the municipal field after 
the termination of the current emergency 
and are therefore not interested in build- 
ing good-will for future benefit in the mu- 
nicipal field. They are there to get what 
they can while they can, and then forget 
tbout it. What later happens to the 
structures they build or the equipment 
they furnish is of little concern to them. 

When mechanical equipment is pur- 
chased from a manufacturer on such a 
basis, what is to be done several years 
hence when repair parts or renewals be- 
come necessary? Will the manufacturer, 
it that time, be disposed to stop regular 
production of a profitable nature to fill 
small orders for the needed parts? And 
if he does, what will his price be? At 
that time he has ceased to cultivate mu- 
nicipal markets and is engrossed in his 
own normal operations. 


essary. 


If the necessary repairs are not obtain- 
able, what then will it cost to replace the 
equipment entirely? What will the cost 
per year be of the equipment replaced? 
\nd will the taxpayer consider his initial 
expenditures wisely made? Orphaned 
equipment is expensive and extremely 
troublesome for the conscientious mu- 
nicipal executive who tries to accomplish 
results with the equipment assigned him. 

Every experienced specification writer 
knows the extreme difficulty of w riting a 
set of specifications that will definitely 
exclude all mediocrity in the equipment 
deser bed, and he also knows the diffi- 
culty of getting the rigidity of inspec- 
tion necessary to insure that the material 
received fully meets the specifications as 
written. Both of these factors facilitate 
the operations of the inexperienced bid- 
der. No matter how rigid the specifica- 
ions. an inexperienced manufacturer will 
find it practically impossible to build into 
a product the quality that skill and ex- 
perience alone can attain. 


Three Essentials—Experience, 
Skill, Integrity 


Perhaps you will remember the adver 
tisement several years ago which read, 
“The Best Car Money Can Build.” Ob 
viously, money alone does not build “the 
best.” Has it been money or experience 
which has given us 1931 models? It has 
taken thirty years to produce today’s au 
tomobile—thirty years of study, trial and 
error experimenting, and organized re 
search. Money is a necessary factor, but 
not the priceless ingredient which puts 
efficiency and dependability into a prod 
uct. Experience, skill and an honest de 
sire to excel on the part of the manu- 
facturing organization are the sine qua 
non of achievement in the making of 
modern mechanical products. None of 
these factors can normally be enumerated 
in the equipment of the casual bidder. 

In contrast to the picture thus far out 
lined, consider the 
has for years given his best efforts and 


manutacturer who 


thrown the entire energy of his organiza 
tion into the work of serving municipal 
needs. Municipal supply is his chosen 
field and will remain so tomorrow and 
ten years from now. He cannot make a 
mistake and then promptly forget it. He 
cannot bury his mistakes. He has to 
live with them and gradually live them 
down, which is a tedious and dishearten- 
ing process. 

This does not imply altruistic motives 


on the part of this manufacturer. He 
isn't altruistic, but he must be progres- 
sive. His normal competition forces 


him to keep abreast of development. Or- 
dinary business judgment has taught him 
that his continued usefulness in the mu- 
nicipal field depends largely on the 
amount of good-will he generates. Good- 
will is the result of satisfaction in the 
use of his products over a period of years 
and the actual service he is able to 
render the user. 


Conditions Which the Newcomer 


Must Meet 


Nor is this a brief for the limitation 
of municipal supply manufacturers to 
those already in the field. Competition 
is essential to progress. But when a new 
manufacturer comes into the field, he 
should be able to satisfy the municipal 
executive of his ability and his sincere in 
tention to continue regularly in the man 
ufacture of the line he has initiated. He 
should be carefully investigated by the 
municipal purchaser in something more 
than a casual or routine manner. 

The purchaser should satisfy himself 
that: 

1. The new manufacturer has equip- 
ment applicable to the type of work he 
has essayed to do. 

2. That he has a reputation for quality 


and intelligent service on the products 
previously manufactured. 

3}. That the experience gained in his 
previous operations is applicable and 
beneficial in fitting him for the new line 
undertaken. 

1. That he has sufficient reserve capital 
to adequately finance the organization of 
his plant along the new lines. 


As a matter of fact, these are all points 
which would be given careful scrutiny by 
the able purchasing agent in any modern 
industrial concern and they would all 
take precedence over the consideration 
of price alone. This type of purchasing 
agent would also want to be shown how 
a manufacturer new in the field could 
quote as low a price as the expe rienced 
firm if the quality of the merchandise 
considered was at least as high as that 
of his more experienced competitors 


Importance of a Legitimate Profit 


John F. Diehl, Purchasing Agent of 
the Bijur Lubricating Company, says, in 
talking of his own organization: “When 
we are convinced that the new man is 
really quoting us a low price, we inves 
tigate him and his business carefully to 
see if the price he is quoting is justified 


We do not 


by factors in his business. 


believe in purchasing from a man who is 
losing money on the transaction. Un 
less he is making his legitimate profit, 
he will be unable to furnish us with the 
service we demand, which is frequently 
worth more to us than a few dollars’ sav 
ing. 


It may be beside the point to mention 
it here, but the purchasing agent of any 
progressive organization must have the 
welfare of that organization at heart 
He must answer for the quality of the 
goods he buys, as well as for the price 
he pays for them. If you were a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of a manu- 
facturing concern, would you make price 
the onfy criterion in your company’s 
buying policy? Do you personally know 
anv successful purchasing agent who 
does? The veteran purchasing agent 
has learned through bitter experience 
that ofttimes when he buys an article 
for a price that does not include a rea 
sonable proht for the seller. his troubles 
multiply and the price isn’t always the 


cost. 


Latitude for the Conscientious 
Official 


It is fully realized that the political 
organization cannot be managed along 
the same lines as the industrial organiza 
tion. The municipal charter is the Alpha 
and Omega of municipal organization, 
and the charter in many cases leaves very 
little to the discretion of the executive. 
The prescribed course of action in pur- 





tailed and is in 
er, a rapidly growing 
evidence to refute the wisdom 


ronclad restrictions, even in mu 

It can be shown that the 
iltimate ost to every one concerned, 
the municipality itself, is more 


‘ sper j illy 
} r un- 


than can be 


I saved by 
crupulous action of the 


preventing the 
occasional ex 
own 


inclined to put his 


be st 


itive who 1s 


nterests ahead of the interests of 

city 

Rigid charter 

d should be 
the conscientious 
latitude to 


savirmgs that can be made 


specifications of this 


and are being amended 
city 
insure the perfectly 
for the 
purchase ol 


to other 


in the judicious 
supplies An award 


ww bidder should be 


oncise report written into the 


ace ompa- 


ord detaili the reasons for 


iward 


How Two Municipalities Are Finding 


Man-4-Block Plan Provides 
Constructive Substitute for 
Bread Lines 
Ry b+} N y 
Buffalo in 

in that 


(mong metropolitan 
almost 
no bread lines 
lo Buffalon in 
known as th 
the nation at 
known as the Buffalo Plan, 
from the December. 

30. meeting of the Mayor's Committee 

the Stabilization of Employment. 

In November. 1930, Mavor Charles | 
Roescl this committee com 
men and industrial 
business and 


ALO 
one respect Is 
there are 
kitchens 

is familiarly 


Block Plan lo 


soup 
The rea 
VMian-A 
irae t is 


was evolved 


organized 
of business 
befits a 
appointing as chairman the 


industrialist, Alfred H 


Its purpose was to investi 


prised 
leaders indus 
trial city 
vt iI known 
~ hen Ilkopf 
gate and solve. if possible, the problem 
presented by business depression and 
unemployment 
committee set itself two obies 
Job Not Charity” 
1.000 Men.” From com 
and discussions held 
November and Decemb« 
evolved the Buffalo Plan. the Man-A 
Block Plan. To start the plan function 
ing. a subcommittee was organized, the 
Man-A-Block committee. At its head 
was placed Myron E. Forbes, formerly 
President of the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Ce and a nationally known o1 
nize! leader of men. Christmas 
week this committee took working quar 
fourth floor of the Chamber 
building and started in. 
Che day after Christmas 90,000 letter 
Mavor Roesch, 
and sent out to every police precinct m 
the they were distributed 
throughout city homes. The letters ex- 


plained the Man-A-Block Plan and urged 


cooperation of all citizens. 


his 


tives: Live a and 
1.000 Jobs for 
mittee 


throughout 


meetings 


and 


ters on the 


< (Lommerce 


signed by were sealed 


citv. whence 


executive 
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Disposing of the “Informal” Bid 


Another serious objection to the prac 
tice of permitting inexperienced firms to 
bid on municipal work or supplies is the 
difficulty of disposing of the “informal” 
bid. The informal bid is the one where 
all bidding stipulations have not been 
complied with and which cannot there 
fore be considered by the awarding au- 
thority. 

The excluded bidder promptly protests 
such action and is prone to resort to legal 
action to have all bids disqualified and a 
new letting scheduled. In the meantime, 
the bids made by the competent and con 
scientious bidders have been published. 
contender for the contract knows 
exactly what the low bid has been, and 
all who enter the subsequent letting are 
constrained to reduce their quotations to 
Prices drop. 
suffers, and 


Every 


or below the previous low. 


profit vanishes, or quality 


Jobless Citizens 


The plan is unique in that its 
entirely upon voluntary 
the citizenry—not upon 
or civic enterprise. The plan aims to 
provide each city block or section there! 
containing 25 or 30 families with a mar 
to keep the walks cleared of snow, ice 
This man is to be paid a mini 
mum weekly $15. collected in 
90-cent, 75-cent, and dollar contributions 
weekly by residents of the block. 

Whether or not 
slush, the man is to be. paid his minimum 
weekly wage of $15, and when there is 
no walk-clearing to be done the man 
does odd window cleaning, cellar 
cleaning. taking out ashes. and the like 
for the residents of the blocks. For these 
dd jobs the residents may tip the man 
extra if they wish. 

lo be eligible for these jobs the man 
a resident of Buffalo; must be 
must have 


success 
rests co pera 


tion of public 


slush. 
wage of 


there is snow. ice or 


jobs 


must be 
married and have a family: 
no other income; and must be of satis- 
factory character and of — sufficient 
strength and ability for the task. The 
men are selected through the cooperation 
of the Odd Jobs Bureau created by the 
women’s division of the Civic Unemploy- 
ment Committee. 

To facilitate the functioning of the 
Man-A-Block Plan the committee divided 
the city into its election districts, and 
for each district appointed a district 
major who in turn appointed block cap- 
tains throughout the district. These 
block captains contact residents in their 
block, solicit their support and collect 
their small weekly contributions. 

During the first week of its organiza- 
tion the Man-A-Block Plan put 100 men 
to work. At this writing. less than two 
months since the start, more than 700 
men have been given jobs. And now a 
similar plan is under way: the Women- 
\-Block Plan to provide work for needy 


women. JOHN WINTERS FLEMING 
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the municipality generally get 
what it pays for. 

As a matter of fact. the « 
bidder prizes his rep 
often refuses to enter the se 
not feel t} 
compete with 
which inevitably will be quot: 
fuses to cheapen his product 
bring his price in line with thei 
have been a great many cas 
this kind where the list of bidd 
second letting has lost the na 
the better qualified firms. 

In setting down the forego 
vations, I have in mind chiefly 
of materials requiring skilled 
tion in their manufacture. Howey 
practically all equipment the diff 
as outlined are met. Experier 
record for efficient service should 
full consideration in additio 
price in the supply of equipment for , 


who 
because he does 
successfully 


viven 


nicipal use. 


Work for Their 


Getting Down to Brass Tacks 
in Securing Jobs for 
the Unemployed 

GLEN Rince, N. J.—Jobs for the 
ployed are materializing in this bor 
of 7.365, by a simple process of app 
psychology. Definite word pictures 
sixty-odd possible improvements in ] 
conditions, to be secured easily and 
low prices, have been sketched befor: 
imagination of householders. 
suggestions are taking hold. 

The first letter sent out 
Ridge Committee on Unemployment 
January 3. was in the nature of a surv 
it secured information as to existing 
employment in the households of 
borough and as to possible jobs to 
given out by those households. A 
mary of this information is given in t 
first paragraph of the letter of Febr 
ary 6, reproduced on page 143. Wit 
this second letter 
mimeographed pages of Suggestions fo: 
Practical Unemployment Relief, intr 
duced as follows: 


and 


by the 


‘ 


were enclosed 


“This list contains suggestions for man 
improvements. Please read it through 
end. Check any item that interests you and 
which you would like reliable 
mate. A competent estimator will exan 
problem, by appointment, and will submit 
for the work. There is no charge f 
vice nor any obligation to proceed I 
quoted will be lower than can be obtair 
normal conditions, because these men need 
at once and will give you their best 
you wish to take advantage of these 
prices, all you need to do is to act qu 

“Return this list after checking items 
you wish quotations, or write a briet 
lining your requirements, and mail it 
closed envelope to the Chairman of 
ployment Committee.” 


to receive a 


The pulling power of the scheme 
in the definiteness, variety and attra’ 
ness of the suggestions, which range 


the usual needs, like roof and cellar re 
pairs, and exterior and interior 
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8 provements authorized by the May a ar se 4 “ - in ~ 2 , . - 
f seasures, temporary work has been provided for -e 
this number. Such public imprewements as car arried | 
sugh will be carried out, but the amount of mic at | - * ios 
this season of the year, while the gr re io | 
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E LETTER TRANSMITTING THE SLGGESTIONS rHE THIRD PAGE OF SUGGESTED ITEMS 
ig glass and screen em losures. labor and miscellaneous home or ofthese refinishing tloors ind weatherstripp g 
modernization of front doors, vestibules work are also itemized among the sug- but the inquiries cover a wide range and 
and bathrooms, and the building of rec gestions. sy the time the possible em include 45 of the 63 items on the 
reation rooms in basement and attic, to ployer has read the sixty-or-so items, he We shall be glad to send copies o 
window-boxes, cedar-lining of closets. is likely to be visualizing his home im the mimeographed circular to those whe 
ventilating fans in kitchen, full-length proved and beautified, and to be taking request them from the Chairma . oh: 
mirrors in dressing-rooms, milk and pack- action to that end. Committee 


Up to February 23, 51 replies were re 


ceived asking for estimates on |] 
The inquiries are tor 
painting and decorating, electrical work, 


age receivers, and concealed jewel safes. 


\ page of the suggestions is here repro- 28 items LOWS 
luced. Improvements to home grounds 


work requiring building trades 


more trequent 


not 


New Orleans Celebrates Mardi Gras with Light 


Street. the famous central thor 
New Orleans. La.. 
underwent a complete rejuvena- 


(‘ASAI 


: ightare ot 


with new pavement. sidewalks and 
lighting. as described in THrt AMERICAN 
Ciry for May, 1930, is the chief scene of 
America’s most colorful celebra- 

tions. on Mardi Gras. the last day of the 
pre-| carnival. effects 
produced at night as well as by day. 

the new street lighting. 


enten Decorative 
surpassed in in- 
by only three other cities, adding 
notably to the effectiveness of the festivi- 
ind it is supplemented by special 
ghting at the fronts of many buildings, 
wn in the accompanying photo- 


\ 1 its 


width of 170 feet. 6 inches. 
between building lines, and 128 feet, 6 fie: 
between curbs, Canal Street Arr - 
‘ the distinction of being the wid- "Sacioa pm s* 
€s in business street in the country. : 
iy-time view of Canal Street. show- 
ing e new 


lighting units, appears at 
Page 185, in the Outdoor Lighting sec- 





How 92 Citie: 


andle Their Snow-Removal Problems 


Detailed Reports from Twenty-Six States in the Snow Belt 


ind the District of Columbia come _ start at a few hundreds of dollars and rise to te 
reports showing how municipalities sands. Hand labor and horse-drawn equipment 
community to the large city handle in a number of communities, while tractors. tru: 


snow from their streets \ppropriations anical loaders and steel plows predominate. 


Colorado 1 f tefus stat that this t V n ( 


Lessman | 


oader, several 
ibout vards capacity, trucks 
to clear the snow from 2 mi 
business district; 100 miles 


one ¢ esid i stre lence streets are plowed 


Idaho 


with a population of 3,826, makes Kansas 


ntendent of Streets, is ir 


appropriation of $300 for snow remova El Dorado has a population 
Schlick, Chairman of the Street Com Schide, City Engineer and Street ( 
who is in charge of this work, reports who has charge of the work of 
he streets on which this work is done, reports that very little snow fa 
ent are business streets and the remainder ind this is taken care of by truck 
dential part of the cit A No. 15 shovels. Five miles of streets. in 
motor patrol with 14-foot blade and business streets and 10 per cent of t 
used. streets, are kept clear 
clears 10 miles of streets and plows 10 Manhattan, which has a popu 
les, 79 per cent of the work done being in the loes not make any special snov 
business district. One grader and a wooden plow priation Arthur J. Rhodes, ¢ 
ittached to the front of a 2-ton Caterpillar trac ports that during the winter of 
the equipment used, according to W F in unusually large amount of snow 
City Engineer and Street Superintendent removed at a cost of about $1,800 
hose jurisdiction the work is done in the business area, about 144 miles 
ind gutters and sidewalks are plows 
Illinois shoveling by hand, and sidewalk plow 
ile, with a population 7.000. makes an for the work 
nual snow-removal appropriation of 30,000 tor Salina makes no snow-removal appr 
earing 54 miles of streets and plowing 54 miles B. I. Chambers, Superintendent of St 
S. Hopkins, Village Manager, states that by ports that this city of 20,155 populat 
sing one Caterpillar Sixty tractor with Baker Baker snow-plow attached to a l-ton Ir 
w, all streets are taken care of Harvester truck and one 10-20 MeCor 
whi has a population of 8,781, ing maintainer Ninety per cent 
cial snow-removal appropriation cleared are in the business area 
Street Commissioner states that 
grader, shovels, and horses, one Maine 


eared and twelve miles plowe ! . \ | 


which has a populatior 


the streets covered being in the ape its appropriation for snow 
t and the remainder residential n 1929-30 to $14.050 for 
population of 6,000 r. H. Fergu cording to H. W. Wright, City 
sioner of Public Works, who has m streets are cleared 
snow removal, reports that a power lo . the work covering all 
irawn V-plov ire used l 7 per cent 
of cem paved streets ¢ tl work one 
residential streets and side 1 heavy tru 
ippropriation is made for the blade plow are 
taken from the general s recent 
per cent of the business which h popu 


he residential streets unnual appropriation of 


ow trom oU per cent 
: Abbott, Superinten 
Indiana s that one mile of streets is 
id a 1929-30 snow removal appropria sno id 40 miles are plowed, 
150, which has been increased to $200 or plows and one truck-mounted plov 
31. Edward J. Kentnich, Municipal Su n. according to George R 
ent, reports that 6 miles of streets are oad Commissioner, clears one m 
) streets being entirely cleared. Wooden d plows 114 miles, using one FWD 
drawn by one horse have been used, Mead-Morrison tractor The sum of 
wn intends to pur hase two steel snow- nually is appropriated for this work. 
care of clearing the streets of 50 per 
business district 
lowa 


o1n 


Portland has a population of 70,81 
with a population of 10,261, makes an appropriation for snow remova wa 
ippropriation of $2,500 for the removal which has been increased to $350,00 

This takes care of clearing 2 miles About 7.33 miles of streets are entir 

ind plowing 5 miles, 95 per cent of the and 152.17 miles are plowed, using t 

streets being in the business section of snow-plows, six trucks, four tractors, 

John H. Ames, City Manager, who has and two ice levelers About 1.6 miles 

miles : yf snow removal, reports that graders, fence are used to prevent drifting ot 
mounted on us : und small plows are used for the work ways. Edward M. Hunt, Commissio 

rhirty tractor wit! 


; ariton, which has a population of 5,365, re- lic Works, reports that 87 per 
epillar Sixty tracto — , through Dr. H. L. Stewart, Chairman of ness streets and 13 per cent 
Streets Commission, that no special appro- thoroughfares are cleared 
tion is made for the removal of snow, Only South Portland appropriated $2,50 
miles of streets, or 50 per cent of the business removal work during the winter of 19 
not make a special appropria listrict, are entirely cleared of snow, using actually spent $4,000 for this work. I 
of snow Morris Haeker, shovels and wagons. No plowing is done. the appropriation is $3,000, and $8,3 


District of Columbia 
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* peet sork Wausau w rt Ww. ¢ [ i 
e2 Albert W VW ! ( with Wiscons Sp plow and Curl 
« that thre )-t t tor I Model T-60 truck wit r ht blade | ‘ / 
Fighter, one 2 ton nd four 1% Lans Lee 1 populat f 7 | | 
: ed I ri : a snow-rem¢ ippropriation for 1929-30 s $5.00 Ry ( W 
y ; + t? o = . 
0 es. Half which has been increased for 193 to $ { 
eared Two 1'%-t ) The city clears 205.85 miles of streets. the ent , 
to the snow ae Oe residential district, using one Barber-Gr t ( 
Ss? w-loader » motor plows 4 pl ws tt ( 
h has a population ot 15,454 trucks for u ir str t r c } ~ t 
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R n truch h plows, and ] y snow D mber )99 
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t removal | $2 ( S 
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Park, with a population of 6,415, makes im ( Brown, Superinte t Street tI 
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nt of them in the business district and treets in th ' trict , 
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f Public Works, William | Fischer rs, one Cletrac witl r | 1 r nN \ 
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| ] 1 f ‘ S. B | I r. 4 f 
‘ ilk plows ar Ir kK YT ‘ ‘ 
r the 1930-31 s 1 » | 
; ( 
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moval during the winter of 1929-30, and $3.500 According to G. P. Rooks. City Super 
, I ; gh } ) c 
redu this to $7.000 for 1930-31 This is to ntendent of Streets. one Baker . | 
ure of clearing all streets, 2 miles in the used to clear 8 miles of street 20 per 
ess district and 43 miles of residential the business district and 80 1 nt i ‘ a 
ts Elmer I Joslin, Superintendent of lential section of the cit x t ‘ 
Streets, reports that four blade plows, one V-type : ; : : 
: =~ tr 
wf ) 0-ton Caterpillar tractor uipped sie 
w and one 1 to terpilla ‘ equippe Minnesota te ee 
V-type plow are employed 
. 724 0 ‘ Brainerd appropriates no fixe f nowp 
Fall River spent $4,734.89 for the removal of ’ oo RT. , ( , \ 
2 a ss remov according ) mpbel t ! ewar ik 
w during 1929, and $6,169.55 in 1930. Accord- — Th < ' ' : = se ma | 
to Jere Doyle, Superintendent of Streets — seals “ape ropeactingg: i 
| , entirely removed, and all other streets in the res 1929.30 appror tion |} 59.199 
es of streets, the entire business district, are Sane , ‘ ROE , 7 D riley | 
- > é nd u d ricts e the roadwa . ne oremu lenut ( by 
ared and 120 miles are plowed Snow-plows, = =o one y ( n m Depu 
, ’ plowed clear of snow One Wehr motor gt I ment Pu Affair t 
ader and trucks comprise the equipment used . Sis 
ind one 10-foot traight-bl e snow-plow iriver rer ti t 4 
Q : 
Lexington uses 18 pieces of snow-removal equip- py two 3-ton trucks in tandem. are used for plow neta shat SS allen of 
nt, mostly tractor plows and plows mounted ng purposes in snow removal In order to tal " M os 
. ; a ng \ val es are plows ising ack 
trucks, to clear 5 miles of streets and plow up the slack in seasonal unemployment, the hau - , 9 " 
1 “ T As if 4 ! ' 
es, all the streets in the city The 1929-30 ng of snow to the dump is d wr Rens — se : é 
tion ¥ e7 102 - t | 
pria 1 was $7,000, but the 1930-31 appro sleighs The iding is done by hand labor weather 
n had not been made when the report of ( , 
: . - et does not have eparate ppropr r ? orm sé I . f + 
William S. Scamman, Superintendent of Public f ss : +] heli tah R v 
c or nov remov money or is work heir t lent f Yuh, rh 
Works, was prepared. He has recommended $15,- Pies : ne me W 
P take from the treet fund D t} nt — sit Ge 
1929.30, snow removal cost tl t $3,754 pr riatior 
Vewton has a population of 65.276 and made ind it is expected that about t tanh, : ‘ é' 
ppropriation of $10,000 for the removal of be expended during 1930 a) R " F : 
luring the winter of 1929-30 George I 75 per cent of the business district is clear f ‘ 
Stuart, Street Commissioner, reports that a snow, and 35 miles of street re plows ' ae Sheen 61 On 
n the ity 2 miles ire cleared i truck and _ tractor-mount I \ - . | 1 c 
ising trucks with snow scrapers né Camolell Coie imma cos : va “ | 
rpillar tractor equipped with a Sargent plow the work of snow ren Work ning per tailite 
Fordson tractors treets ‘ . , 
‘ - Fergus I Ss appropi te a0 4 
Wakefe appropriates $10,000 annually to  jpemoval for the winter 1999 ae 6 , : ; 
miles of streets in the business district and jyeen jnere , @15 » 10 n 
nil oO s ets ol — . 
miles of treet Harold S. I we I to Galen J. Jasper. Cit Encineer. t ' : as 
! Ww Engineer reports that this town of If 500 clears 3 P $e ) aa 
population uses eight 5-ton trucks, one 10-ton ae ain eon dimen “ : . : > : 
r n tr ter 2-ton tractor nd ‘a it uy 
ton tractor 1 | rh a 
t k | 1.0 
t r i f snow during 
. - ' 29.36 S$? OM for ) 
Michigan Ty ( 
, . in we \ ( 
( a stone, with a population of 170, uses leared of snow nd } , re p | } W 
FWD trucks for plowing 25 miles of streets. Borrowman, Citv Engineer ; , v ; 
( Fordson tractor is used for snow-plowing this work. says that t 1 ne Inter , “s 
alks. According to A. F. Raddant, Assistant \4-ton truck witl North Star en ' 
Manager. the annual ppropriation for this ne Caterpillar Thirty tractor ' V-1 
$1,000 ce oid : 4 
Park has a population of 52,959 and St. Paul. wit tion of 271,606 ‘ 
innual appropriation of $5.000 for the priated $26.000 for snow 1 t 
snow Lsing two Good Roads Cham on 990.2 i hae ed th ' 1 ") 
Jsin w toa ia of 1929.30 and | ¢ New York 
plows, the city clears 12 miles of for 1930-31 Fifty n treet , ; ' 
the busines district and plows 30 miles ent of the business triet 1 r / 1 t ( | 
n the residential section. M. H. Zink, cleared of snow. and 400 mile prox t plows, mounted 
S lent of Public Service, is in ch ot three-quarters of t r nt t g Ol 
- plowed only Iwo 5S tar | trict I 
has an appropriation of $8,000 for the Snow King rotary plow ten \ r ie ee S 
f snow during the winter of 1930-31 trucks are used, and four | el Put Works, $2 
Zuidema, City Engineer, who has charge added, ording t SS \ i ry 
work, reports that 1.75 miles of streets, Superintendent ling e al 
business district, are cleared of snow 
esidential streets, 34 miles. are plowed Nebraska Garden City 1 
-ton trucks equipped with blade Fairbury has a populat f 6.200. Snow 1 ppropr 1, tal 
ig moval is not a very ser 1 prot 1 her he Stre m | 
Mountain, with a population of 11,652, the work is done partly to a Ir | lent Y ‘ 
annual appropriation of $4,000 for the R. B. Boals, Light Water i rr no busi I ' 
r of snow Senseman, City Engi- ports that men using hand shovels and loading f streets an 
ports that one mile of business streets is into wagons ciear © $ { streets, the entir ng a sidewalk I rawn wo n |} 
and 60 miles ‘of residential thoroughfares business district, and 20 per cent of the re » €. R. McKay, Superintendent of Public Work 
wed, using one Caterpillar Sixty with tial streets n charge of sf i I 
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CURB THE KILLINGS” 


ET the Motorcycle Policeman make your streets 
safer. He can reduce your traffic accidents 
and auto fatalities. 
Motorists drive more carefully when he is on the 
job. A glimpse of his uniform — even of his 
motorcycle — checks speeding and risky driving. 
Cities with the lowest auto-fatality figures employ 
the Motorcyle Policeman. They have found that 
motorcycle squads are indispensable parts of mod- 
ern police forces—the surest safeguard against the 
wave of auto accidents now sweeping the nation. 


In most cases the Harley-Davidson Motorcycle 





is used. There are more Harley-Davidsons in 
police service than all other makes combined — 
because of superior performance, ruggedness, 
and economy. Your nearest Harley-Davidson 
dealer will be glad to show you the 1931 models. 


Write for Free Booklet 


This interesting brochure gives full dataon Harley- 
Davidson Police Motorcycles and how they are best 
used in police work. Write for your copy today. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. M Milwaukee, Wis. 


ARLEY~UAVIDSON 


The Police Motorycle 


Tue American City 
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takes money tor snow-removy il akewood 

ts general fund Snow is cleared il snow-removal 


of streets in the business district being taken care { throug 


of residential streets are plowed, fund of $18,000 Approx 


Caterpillar tractor with a Sargent snow streets are plowed after 
ne International truck with snow Baker plows attached to 
chment B. A. McDonnell, Commis Edward C. Sargent, Commiss 
Public Works, is in charge of snow is in charge of the work 
Oberlin makes ar appr 
makes an annual appropriation of snow removal. This city of 
snow removal, clearing 3 miles of yne mile of streets in 
plowing about 7 miles Frank G ) sixteen miles 
ssioner of Public Works, reports ig 
rader with wing attachment is used 
the snow being pushed to the Oregon 
me DUSINEES soCTIO is loaded int VcMinnvi | 1929 
dumped into 1 Hudson’ River $300 


esidential streets 1 snow is piled 


for 
made 
{ the roadway, leaving a drive 
h side Snow emoved entirely 
intersections 
which ha population of 17, 
ed $7,500 for snow removal during 
1929-30. and $5,000 for 1930-31 
icks and two ‘ equipp 
used ! earin } niles 


plowing 


now 1s removed 1 409 mi 

entire mileage of improved thorough 
ng Champion blade plows, Barber-Greene 

lers, Caterpillar tractors and Bashford 1 mile 
yws Edwin A. Miller. Supervisor of if snow, 

is in charge of snow removal ide Chamy 

wccording to 
Borough Engineer 


using two Sargent snow-plows and a ashing on, 

Ker plow, according to Edward A Nichols, piows Only <4 
dent of Public Works eepton No 

which has a population of 1,280, hroutz, Superintenden 
yearly appropriation of $1,500 for snow 
Approximately 18% miles of streets are 
snow, and 18 miles are plowed. Richard Rhode Island 
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reports that one Mack truck equipped priation of $2,500, 
aker plow and one snov ader are used of streets throughout 


clears its entire business district, 
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Building Good Roads and Streets Better 


Highway departments have solved the problem of "betic," 
good roads and streets by standardizing on wire fabric ;ein- 
forcement. The life of the pavement is increased and the 
problem of costly and disfiguring tar kettle maintenance js 
eliminated. 
For reasons why—write for a copy of "Reinforced Roads & 
Streets" and ''Reasons”. 
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m WIRE MAKING 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 








208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED eS STATES STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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Mention Taz Ameatcan Crry—it helps. 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by the Institute of Traffie Engineers, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ree aaa 


Highway Location Receives 

{ttention at 

14. Convention 

read of topics on highway lo- 
at the January convention of 
in Road Builders’ Association 
= was exceedingly wide, cov- 

items as “Classification of 

’ “Right-of-Way,” “Visibility,” 
rossing,” “Bridges and Cul- 
Spul Roads.” “Distribution of 
on Costs.” “Allowable Gradient 
wavs.” and “Highway Curves.” 
more important and more un- 

tbiects will be mentioned in this 


Special 


{, RK. B. 


TT! 


CLASSIFICATION OF HIGHWAYS 
H. D. Palmore, State Highway Engi- 
neer of Kentucky, subcommittee chair- 
man. sounded a popular note in prepar- 
no a suggested classification of highways 
| the estimated traffic 
volume. fact that the minimums 
idopted are higher than those used by 
nanv states indicates the recognition of 
future trafic growth. The general adop- 
on of these standards, in taking enough 
care for anticipated increases, should 
much to reduce eventual “taking 
osts.” The committee wisely made no 
ittempt to set limits for “superhigh- 
* “boulevards” carrying traffic 
excess of 5,000 vehicles a day. It 
stated that each one should be consid- 
red independently in view of the kind 
d nature of trafic using it and the im- 
portance of the localities which it served. 
In recognition of the fact that the ca- 
pacity of highways is limited by their 
ntersections, the committee recommends 
that this type of highway have no grade 
crossings in order that continuous move- 
ment may be possible at all times. The 
following table gives the specifications 
for highways having from 500 to 5,000 
vehicles a day. 


based primarily on 


The f 


wavs. or 


Class A 


Class B Class ( 


r dav) 1.000-5.000 500-1,000 Less than 500 


60 


rve (deg 10 
t lanes and throat wideni 
VISIBILITY 

In establishing visibility standards 
subcommittee chairman H. R. Moffit, Lo- 
cation Engineer, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Highways, used practically the 
same classification as the above. The 
following sight distances were recom- 
mended: 

1) For all highways carrying 1,000 or 
more vehicles a day, 600 feet: (2) for 
three-lane highways, 1,000 feet; (3) for 
two-lane roads carrying from 500 to 1,000 
a day, 400 to 500 feet; and (4) 
lor two-lane reads carrying less than 500 
vehicles a day, 300 feet. 

The committee also points out that 


vehic le S 


better vision should be provided initially 
for vertical than for horizontal 
curves, since the latter may be improved 
at a later date by moving back buildings, 
etc. Another reason is that on vertical 
curves low objects cannot be seen as soon 
as higher ones. 

Attention is 
that curves 
cordance 


curves 


called to the fact 
must be modified in ac- 
with the country. Motorists 
who have been traveling over a flat coun- 
try at high rates ot speed do not expect 
the sudden sharp they 
might be expected to find in winding 
hilly roads. 


curves which 


GRADE 

H. O. Schermerborn, Engineer of 
Bridges and Grade Crossings, State High 
way Department of New York, the sub 
committee chairman, points out that in 
measuring the importance of grade sepa- 
rations the and 
should be considered in 
safety, although the latter 
more popular reason. 

The main points brought out by 
committee were as follows: 

l. No plan should be authorized which 
has not received the approval of (a) the 
recognized body entrusted with its oper- 
ation and maintenance; (b) the State 
Highway Department. and (c) the 
road corporations involved. 

2. No plan should be followed 


does not provide operating conditions at 


CROSSINGS 


delay losses 
addition to 


remains the 


economic 


the 


rail 
whic h 


least as satisfactory as those existing be 
fore. 

3. Cost division should be fixed. 

1. Sight distances should be at 
500 feet and preferably 1.000 feet, and 
any decrease in this should be compen 
sated by an increase in the width of the 
highway. 

5. Grades 
cent in flat 
where. 


least 


exceed | 
per 


should 
country or 5 


not per 


cent any- 
6. Tangent alignment is impor-ant. 
and a radius of at least 1,500 feet is de 
sirable. while 800 feet should be the ab- 
solute minimum. 
7. Certer 
used. 


columns should never be 

8. Drainage by sumps and pumping is 
in the experimental stage and should 
be avoided if possible. 

9. Vertical clearance of 13 to 14 
should be provided. 

10. Crossing spans should be two, four 
or six lanes in width and not of three- or 
five-lane widths. 

11. Grade separations should be es 
thetic, but not at the expense of operat- 
ing conditions. The subway generally 
presents a more pleasing structure than 
the overliead construction of the 
highway. 

12. Some index number is suggested 
for measuring the danger. 


feet 


does 


SPUR 


Subcommittee 


ROADS 


chairman Charles F. 


Boehler, Engineer of 
State Highway 


optimistic 


De sign 


Department. s 


Michigan 
suunds an 
so-called 
and by-passes. As 


many 


note in 
“townless highways” 
cording to 
which 


favor oft 


him, municipalities 


wanted through trafhi 
upon their main streets for purposes of 
“advertisements” 
that 
wish to 
unnecessarily 


tormerly 


and more bus 


trathe 


iness’ 
now realize 


not 


through which 


de laved 
the city a bad 
tation and that, furthermore. the 
tion of this traffic from the 
will permit parking 
favorable to the 

The points out that belt 
lines, by-passes and cut-offs. to be effec 
tive, must serve well as throug} 
trafhe. The necessary connections to the 
central business district are 
“spur roads” and should be 
as a part of the trunkline 


does 


stop and js 


fives repu 
elimina 
main streets 
regulations 
merchant 


committee 


more 


lo al as 


classed as 
considered 
system 


ALLOWABLE GRADES 

C. H. Purcell, California State High 
way Engineer, sub-committee chairman. 
points out that the improved vehicles of 
today have so much power that the prob 
lem is not to provide grades which can 
be climbed. but grades which provide 
safety and the efficient use of such powel! 
The committee states that automobiles 
will efficiently climb sustained grades of 

per cent, and trucks 3 per cent. Grades 
in excess of 7 per cent should be avoided 
lor safety reasons, 
are preferable for and for 
sustained grades on first-class re 
per cent is the desirabk 


grades of 6 per cent 
general use, 
yads > 
maximum 


Traffic Devices and Their 
{pplication 
]NDER the chairmanship of Harry | 
Neal, Traffic Ohio 
Highway Department, a joint committee 
on “Traffic Devices and Their Applica 
tion” of the American Road Builders’ 
\ssociation and the American Associa 
tion of State Highway Officials has been 
studying the present status of the manu 
facture and trafhe and sig 
nals. The conclusions arrived at after a 
study of data received from 36 state high 
way departments and from many manu 
facturers of traflic devices were presented 
in a report to the American Road Build 
- Louis 


in January, 1931, are summarized below: 


Engineer, State 


use ol 


signs 


ers Association convention in St. 


l. There is practically no uniformity in 
the design, construction or use of 
traffic devices. 

In substantiation of thes 
the committee reports that. 
case of the standard “Stop” 


statements 
the 
sign, more 
than one-quarter million different types 
of the standard sign are possible, making 
it impracticable for manufacturers to 
produce this sign in quantities for stock. 
Not all of these differences are such that 
they produce confusion in the mind of 


even in 





Exclusive Bar Harbor Resort 
Also Selects the “Pittsburgh-Des Moines’ 


\EEERLC.A’S noted summer resort on the rugged seacoast of Maine is 
ronized by a wealthy and particular class of vacationists. Clean 
and municipal sanitation are mighty important factors in 


ittracting these summer patrons to this exclusive colony. 


“Pittsburgh-Des Moines” Incinerator was finally selected to dlispose ot 


ily of Bar Harbor’s rubbish and garbage—after a caretul study 
~ ~ i 


ve investigation 


umous resort must be kept clean and healthy — without offensive 
without smoke and without annoying fumes and dust particles 


*Pittsburgh-Des Moines” Incinerator has won its outstanding position 


muni ip 1] on 1als by 














[Interested municipal officials should write to the nearest office 
our new Incinerator Catalog describing the PDM Mutual 
\ssistance Type of Furnace 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


3481 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 685 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y: 
Des Moines San Francisco Seattle Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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but all add to the cost of 

d maintenance. 

nt and use of traffic devices 

en based upon opinion and 
sufficient factual investi- 


ttee quotes from the report 
National Conference on 
lichway Safety, held in 1930, 
| that it had “been seriously 
| by the lack of authoritative 
hensive data on many vital 
he traffic, transportation and 
ms.” 

fort upon the part o} all 
afiected by the traffic prob- 
s necessary if these condi- 

; are to be corrected. 
the opinion of the committee, the 
es “in exhaustive and continu- 
ch of traffic problems in their 
tirety, and this research requires a co- 
of effort to the end that suit- 
versal standards be related to 
rements of city and rural traf- 


¢ 


lination 


The committee recommends “the crea- 

of a research group or foundation, 

| national in scope and representative of 

various interests involved, the func- 

rion of which shall be to conduct, direct, 

coordinate and evaluate factual investi- 

cations of the various aspects of the traf- 

problem in cooperation with the in- 

terests which it represents,” thus endors- 

ing the similar resolution introduced by 

the editor of Tue AMERICAN City at the 

' Third National Conference on Street and 

Highway Safety, and approved by the 
Conference. 

The committee further that 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials authorize a group to formu- 
late and recommend a plan for the crea- 
tion of the proposed research group, or 
ty develop some other satisfactory and 
workable method so that the desired end 
may be obtained, this work to be carried 

in conjunction with the activities of 
other national organizations working 
towards the same objective. 


suggests 
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Unemployed Assist in 
Traffic Survey 


THREE hundred and forty men, re- 

} cruited from the ranks of the unem- 

ployed, began “feeling the pulse of Phila- 

delphia’s traffic” on February 3, under 

the direction of Burton W. Marsh, Traffic 

Supplementing the work of 
the feld men, thirty others, several with 
engineering degrees, are analyzing and 
graphing the data collected. 

[he services of these men are being 
contributed by the Philadelphia Com- 
mittee for Unemployment Relief, without 

help the survey would have been 

according to Mr. Marsh. All 

are being paid $4 a day and 

ng three days a week, so that as 

many are being aided as possible. 

j For the present the force is concentrat- 
ing upon surveys of intersections at 
which trafie signals have been requested. 
Mr. Marsh states that the data so 
' gathered will be invaluable to his depart- 
ment in their efforts to improve traffic 





Engineer 


AN CITY 


for 


Upon results 
Mr 


two 


conditions in Philadelphia. 
already obtained. according to 
Marsh. it is apparent that about 
thirds of the requests for traffic 
devices at street intersections are 
warranted by the 


control 
not 
tacts. 


International Interest in 


Institute of Traffic 
Engineers 

N the short time since the organization 

of Institute of Traffic Engineers, it 
has succeeded in arousing some degree 
of world-wide interest in traffic engineer 
ing. The Secretary reports that inquiries 
for information regarding membership 
requirements have 
engineers in Italy, 
Sweden and Canada. 


been received from 
England, Australia, 


Railway Grade Crossings and 
Highway Intersections 
psec SSING the railway grade-cross 


ing problem, the Committee on Rail- 
way Grade Crossings and Highway Inter 
sections of the American Road Builders’ 
(Association, R. H. Baker. State Highway 
Commissioner, Nashville. Tenn.. Chair 
man, emphasizes the fact that the number 
of crossings is steadily increasing, despite 
a growing program of elimination, and 
concludes that a satisfactory solution of 
this problem will not be obtained by any 
one method. The ultimate solution must 
embrace the scientific elimination of 
grade crossings by grade separation of 
road relocation, together with a greate! 
use of grade-crossing protection. 

The conclusions of the committee with 
respect to this point are: 

1. There should be a definite classi 
fication of railroad grade crossings based 
on the relative value to the traveling 
public of their elimination. 

2. There should be a definite annual 
program by each railroad in each state 
for the elimination of grade crossings 
of highest classifications, when such a 
program would not menace the financial 
stability of the carrier. 

3. Authority to create railroad 
crossings should be restricted to the state 
utility commission. 

1. There should be a definite pro 
gressive program in each state for in 
stalling protective measures of standard 
ized type. 

5. Cost of elimination and installation 
of protective measures should be shared 
by railroads and interested parties. 

For the facilitation of traffic and the 
protection of street users at intersections 
the committee reiterates the necessity for 
a careful traffic survey before the adop 
tion of a system of traffic control signals 
or the use of other regulatory measures. 
Much criticism has been aimed at the 
existing systems, because of their in- 
efficiency in operation, and the whole 
subject of traffic and 
trafic regulation much 
further study. 

On rural highway systems, the econo- 
mic advantages gained by grade separa- 
tions do not often justify the extremely 
high cost. Standardized protective mea- 
sures, the report states, will provide the 


new 


control signals 


must be given 
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requirements on a large 
Where 
grade separations are thought to be war 
ranted, detailed 
made of 


necessary satety 


part of the rural highway system 


howe Vert, 
should be 


the delays 


economic 
the cost of 
existing con 


studies 
resulting from 
ditions, which when ca 
a fair guide to the 


justifiably be « xpe nded on the project 


pitalized, provides 


amount which may 


Membership Applications 


(THE following have applied tor mem 
bership in the Institute of Trafhe En 
gineers since the meeting of the Board of 
L931: 
ef En 
Mich 


er 


January 21 


Major John P. Ha «| 
Transit Com t Detroit 

K. M. Ho thi 
Queens Transit 

Donald M. M 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

L. W. Melnty: 
Pa 

Fritz Malcher 
Planner, 114 


Direction on 


Public Roa 

W k 
Minnesot 
Min: 


Traffic Engineer Appointed 
in Kansas City 
(THOMAS J. SEBURN been ap 


pointed City Traffic Engineer of 
Kansas City by Matthew F. Murray. Di 
rector of Public Works. Mr. Seburn has 
Trafie Engineer for the Kansas 
City Public Service Company since 1926 
and acted as Assistant Engineer during 
the recent traffic survey conducted by 
Dr. Miller McClintock in Kansas City. 
Dr. McClintock recommended, in the 
survey report, that a trafhe engineering 
othee be established in the Public Works 
Department, and much of the survey and 
engineering work in connection with the 
ten-year improvement plan recently 
started in Kansas City will be under the 
jurisdiction of the new office. 
Mr. Seburn is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, having come to 
Kansas City in 1926 from Toledo, Ohio. 


has 


been 


Other Recent A ppointments 


MAXWELL HALSEY 

(nnouncement has been made by .. 
\. Beha, General Manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, of the appointment of 
Maxwell Halsey as Traffic Engineer for 
the Bureau, with headquarters in New 
York. For several year prior to his ap 
pointment Mr. Halsey had been Traffic 
I-ngineer for the state of Massachusetts. 
He received his training and the degree 
of B.A. the Califor- 
nia, and from Harvard University, where 
he held a fellowship in the Albert Russel 
Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Re 
search and completed three years’ grad 
work, receiving his M.A. Mr. Hal 
has identified almost continu 
Miller MeClintock and 
surveys of Ange- 
and the state of 
Massachusetts. also served in the Pitts- 
burgh Traffic Survey under Burton W. 
Marsh. He is the author of several ar- 
ticles on trafic in current publications 


from University of 


uate 
he en 

with Dr 
trafthe 


Boston 


“ey 
ously 
the latter's 
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Los 
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%* NEW POWER 
% NEW SPEED 


FOR EVERY CUTTING JOB—THERE’s 
AN IDEAL MOWER ‘ 


x * 


Surplus power in combination with convenient controls Roller-type models have the power to operate 
gives extreme flexibility in the new Ideal Power mowers. on even steep grades. Two sizes, 22 and 30-inch, 
They can be slowed down to a snail’s pace for easy turn- Wheel type are exceptionally easy to handle 
ing, and instantly accelerated to fast walking speed for due to new lightness achieved with aluminum 
open cutting. crank case and frame. Two sizes, 20 and 25-inch. 








Every part of the new motor is of the finest material and TRIPLEX 

design. Timken-bearing crankshaft. Mechanically-oper- Where large acreage makes hand-operated ma 

ated valves. Automobile-type valve mechanism. chines vadiaemmden the Triplex aia cannot 
be equalled. This agile, big-capacity machine 
whirls around trees and bushes, cuts right up 
to walls and walks. Raises its three cutting 
units for crossing roadways, and can be equipped 
with rubber tires for traveling any distance on 
the highway. 


BULLDOG 


Big park jobs require the Bulldog gang mower. 
It delivers a smoother cutting job, because the 
units are pushed forward and into the work in 
the manner of a hand mower. It cannot jump or 
skip over tough grass. Stronger and faster, it 
lowers the cost of large area cutting. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 


400 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
FACTORY BRANCHES 


413 W. Chicago Ave. 237 Lafayette St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
161 Vester St. 273 Boylston St. 
Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. Brookline, Mass. 
Canadian Distributor: 
Aikenhead Hardware, Ltd., 17 Temperance St., Toronto, Ont 


Roller Type—two sizes, 22, 30-inch cut Dealers in all principal cities 


Wheel Type—twe sises, 20, 25-inch cut 


x * 
IDEAL GRASS CUTTING EQUIPMENT 


De you mention Taz Amexican Crry? Please do. 
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en numerous addresses be- fected by traffic. It is anticipated that in Police Department's traffic work in the 
| and regional conferences. the future all areas and organizations city of Berkeley. He also ‘spent two 
that feel the pressure of traffic will es- years in the Harvard Engineering School, 
holding a fellowship in the Albert Rus- 
sel Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Re- 
CLARENCE P. TAYLOR search, where he received a Master’s de- 
gree. He has recently prepared a “Traf- 
fic Officer's Training Manual,” published 
by the National Safety Council. Mr. 


° ; Taylor had been assistant to Maxwell 
y the accident and congestion Department of Public Works of the Com alewe Teall 


Those who have followed monwealth of Massachusetts. He as years, and is well qualified to carry out 

vill remember the appointment sumed control on the first of this year. the duties of that office. It is hoped that 

eal of Hawley G. Simpson, well- Mr. Taylor has an engineering degree other states will attack the trafic prob- 

sown traffic engineer, as Research Engi- from the University of California, where lem in a scientific manner by establish- 

vor for the American Electric Railway he also received traffic training under ing traffic engineering organizations of a 
_ another interest directly af- August Vollmer, being in charge of the similar character. 


THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


A Monthly Department of Budgeting, Assessment, Taxation, Accounting and Other Phases of Municipal 
Finance Conducted by A. E. BUCK, National Institute of Public Administration, New York 


OD I EE ELLE TE SOLED LE EE ED! LLL LEAL LEE LLL LEE ALDI LLL LLL LLL AL DLBRAEBARA EE 


. y ‘tual saving of at least his contract may be enforced, then there 
Suggested Improvements o would be an actua g ast | ed, then the 
Sugg P f $250,000. This would come about main- is no such thing as the inviolability of 


Assessment Methods in ly by the starting of new employees at contracts, and the stain of repudiation is 
New York State the minimum rates, as they should be. on every government entity in this state. 
‘PEAKING before the New York Hor- The Bureau says the Jacobs recommen- Our credit and integrity at home and 
dations, if adopted, would correct ex- abroad would be destroyed and no 
isting inequalities in paying for similar worthy enterprise could borrow a dollar. 
work and establish the principle of equal The aggravated effect of the boom, the 
pay for equal work, which would have fly quarantine, the hurricane and other 
a very salutary effect on the morale of misfortunes that have befallen us would 
the city employees. not be comparable to the situation thus 
created,” 


intment is significant of the 
f the traffic problem and the tablish traffic engineering agencies. 
to solve it. The progression 
vineering activities from the 
county, to the state and to Announcement has been made. that 
isiness organizations indicates Clarence P. Taylor has been promoted 
nd interests which are direct- from assistant to Traffic Engineer for the 


Engineer, for over two 


“ ticultural Society at Rochester, Mark 
Graves, State Tax Commissioner, recent- 
ly proposed some far-reaching changes 
in the local tax machinery. He said that 
in every city, tewn and village of the 
state there were one or more assessors 
going around every year and assessing 
property, even though there had been no Debt Repudiation by Munic- 
perceptible change in valuation. He is ipality Passed on by Florida 
of the opinion that in many of the rural - - 
counties and towns the annual assess- Supreme Court 
ment of property could be discontinued URING the Florida boom, the city 
and the property assessed once in two or government of Sanford sold bonds, 
three or five years, with an annual cor- secured as to principal and interest by 
rection of the roll. its power of taxation, and applied the 
Mr. Graves pointed out that in some of | proceeds to an extensive public works 
the villages there were village assessors program. The boom collapsed. Last 
who made another assessment of the July the city defaulted on the payment 
property after the town assessors had of principal and interest on its bonds. |... sa spate Ml 
completed theirs. He thought this was a The City Commission failed to make pro- hea in these local governmental 
useless duplication. “We shall get bet- visions in the budget for the fiscal year Mr ee ae 
ter assessments and better administration beginning October 1, to meet the de- re ces, as a result Of his debt 
of our general property tax at a lower faulted and accruing obligations on the 
cost,” he said, “if we centralize in county bonds. The bondholders applied to the 
units the assessment, the levying, and Supreme Court of Florida for a writ of 
the collection of taxes.” Such a pro- mandamus to require the City Commis- 
posal, Mr. Graves said, was pending. in sion to re-levy taxes so as to provide for 
Westchester County, and he hoped it all due and past due interest require- 
would succeed. ments to July 1, 1931. The City Govern- 
ment interposed a plea of “too poor to 
pay.” 


The Debt Situation in 
Kansas City, Kans. 
M W. DE WEES, Director of the 
* Kansas City, Kans., Bureau of 
Governmental Research, has recently is- 
sued a report on the general bonded debt 
of his city, of the local board of educa- 
tion, and of the surrounding county. 
This report presents a careful analysis 
:n 54 mimeographed pages of the debt 


analysis, recommends that the city ana 
county governments adopt the pay-as- 
you-go policy in financing permanent im 
provements and a ten-year financial pro- 
gram as a means of budgeting these 
improvements. He suggests that these 
governmental units incorporate the 
moneys derived from the sale of bonds 
in their budgets, so that the expendi- 


Salary Standardization Up ; tures from these moneys will receive the 
, The Supreme Court ordered the in- same scrutiny as the regular annual ex- 


Again m Philadelphia creased tax levy asked for. In so doing, penditures. He condemns the use of the 

HE Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal it pointed out that a legal contract can- hond moneys to finance current expendi- 
~ Research reports that J. L. Jacobs & not be invalidated “because it imposes a tures or to fund deficits as has been the 
Uo., of Chicago, has just completed a heavy burden on one of the parties to a_ practice in the county government. He 
salary standardization study in that city. suit.” This would destroy the sanctity advises that the county adopt an ade 
This is the first attempt in ten years to of contracts, making them “nothing more quate accounting procedure in adminis- 
remedy a situation which has long need- than the shadow of the substance.” It tering its debt and that it formulate a 
ed some definite action. The Bureau would put all contracts in the class of “a definite plan of retirement. Finally, he 
‘ears that the Jacobs report will be pig- mere social amenity, their enforcement recommends that the term of any bond 
eonholed, valuable as it is, since the City resting solely on the whim or caprice of issue be determined by the ability of 
Council has shown no inclination to pro- the obligor.” The Court discussed the the taxpayers to pay rather than by the 
vide money for its publication and dis- practical effects of debt repudiation as life of the improvement, except that the 
tributior follows: “If the obligor rather than the term of the bonds should not exceed 
_ If the Jacobs recommendations are put Court is to adjudicate the question of the contemplated life of the improve 
into effect, it is estimated that there when or whether or not the obligation of ment. j 





Mow and Roll in One Operation 


| TIME TO ROLL THE LAWN when the frost leaves the 
ground ... then follow with successive light rolling and mow- 
ing. This smoothes out the surface, conserves the moisture and 
produces a fine velvety finish to the turf. 

THE COLDWELL DEPENDABLE POWER LAWN 
MOWERS AND ROLLERS perform the two operations in one. 

Faster, finer work with less labor and expense. 

It’s time now to investigate the Coldwell ....Several styles and 
sizes to choose from. 

l.et us arrange with nearest Coldwell distributor to demonstrate 
on your own lawn. 


Cotpwett Lawn Mower Company, NewspurcH, New York. U. S. A. 


IN Canapa——Taytor-Forses Co., Lrp., Gueten 
Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers—HAND, HORSE, GASOLINE, ELECTRIC 








Why not remember to mention Taz American Crry? 
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Milwaukee's Current 
Finances Analyzed 
TH! zens’ Bureau of Milwaukee 
} een making some interesting 
snalyst that city’s finances. On the 
municipal indebtedness, the 
orts that the city government 
since 1911 $76.363.000 of 
resenting 175 separate issues. 
of this total were issued dur- 
ist ten years. The net debt 
on January 1, 1931. was 
50. The city government will 
issue $5.800.000 in new bonds 
luring 1931. 
The Bureau points out that $3,612,150 
honds were retired during 1930 and 
¢4.350.000 new bonds were issued. This 
means that the city is taking out of one 
ket and putting into another practic- 
y the amount each year. “All 
whicl the Bureau, “indicates 
need for the careful husbanding of 
ityvs bond resources.” The long 
improvement program is recom- 
ended as one of the best methods of 
Asst maximum return from the 
tax dollar of the city government. 
In speaking of Milwaukee’s budget for 
31. the Bureau says that. in its tenta- 
form. it totals $38.126,722, which is 
i decrease of $671,696, or 2 per cent be- 
w the 1930 budget. This is the first 
time there has been a decrease in the 
city budget since 1922.’ It is significant. 
the Bureau thinks, that the decreases 
{ 1922 and 1931 occur in permanent im- 
provement appropriations and not in the 
appropriations for governmental opera- 
tion. The total permanent improvements 
to be financed from taxes, miscellaneous 
revenues, and Water Department revenue 
for 1931 is fixed at $3.954.070. or a de- 
rease of 24.7 per cent from the amount 
provided in 1930. 


same 
” says 


suril i 


St. Louis Sinking-Funds 

Subjected to an Analysis 
THE Bureau of Municipal Research of 
St. Louis, under the directorship of 
Carter W. Atkins, has recently prepared 
lor the municipal authorities an analy- 
sis of the sinking-funds of that city. 
This analysis grew out of the fact that 
several proposals have just been made 
lor the issuance of bonds over and above 
the $87,372,500 of bonds authorized in 
923. which amount was supposed to pro- 
de for the city’s capital needs until 
433 under the ten-year capital improve- 

ment program. 

The Bureau finds that the gross gen- 
tral bonded debt of the city on April 
1930. was $61,294,000. excluding the 
debt. Sinking-fund assets amount- 
897,329.85, making a net general 
1 $53,396,670.15. Of the total out- 
general bonded debt. $6,470,000 
orm of twenty-year term bonds, 
24.000 is twenty-year deferred 
4 twenty-year serial bonds au- 
by the voters in 1923 and 1928 
ely. Four separate bond issues 
| the outstanding general bond- 
on the date of the analysis. 
These issues are known as the 1914 bond 
‘ssue lor the municipal bridge ($2.677.- 


standir 

Sin the 
and $54 
2nnuity 
thorized 
respect 

compris 
ed de bt 
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for 


000 outstanding); the 1920 public build 
ings and public improvements issue 
($3,793,000 outstanding) ; the 1923 pub 
lic buildings and public improvements 
issue ($52,824,000 outstanding); the 
1928 airport issue ($2,000,000 outstand- 
ing). In addition there is a gross wate 
debt of $12,082,000. with sinking-fund 
assets of $2.252.063.37, making a net 
water debt of $9,829.936.63. 

The Bureau finds a net surplus of $1. 
037,075.89 in the general bond sinking 
funds due to the levy of a heavier tax 
than was necessary in the past. It ree- 
ommends that this surplus be used to 
lighten the debt levy in the future by 
retiring part of the present outstanding 
bonds. It calculates that a total of 
$1.725.000 of bonds may be canceled by 
the use of the existing surplus and _ the 

additional sinking-fund re 
virtue of the canceled bond: 
The savings in interest would amount to 
$793.012.50. 

The analysis concludes with a dis 
cussion of the administration of the city’s 
bonded debt. It recommends the actu 
arial computation of the sinking funds 
stresses the advantages of serial bonds 
for the future, makes suggestions on the 
investment of sinking-funds and the han- 
dling of sinking fund earnings, and sug 
gests the readjustment of the city’s fiscal 
vear with respect to tax collections 


release of 
serves by 


Changes Advocated in New 
York City’s Budgetary 
Procedure 


HE committee on taxation and public 

revenue of the Merchant's Associa 
tion has decided to recommend to the 
New York Legislature the passage of a 
bill changing the fiscal year of the city 
government so that it will run from July 
1 to June 30, instead of from January | 
to December 31, as at present. This would 
make the fiscal year of the city uniform 
with that of the national and state gov 
ernments. 

The Association has also agreed to sup 
port legislation providing for the estab 
lishment of a capital outlay budget for 
the city government. It is proposed that 
the capital outlay budget be prepared 
sufficiently in advance of the city’s tax 
budget to allow for its due consideration 
in conjunction with the tax budget, and 
that the adoption of each capital outlay 
budget be made only after public hear- 
ing. After the capital outlay budget has 
been adopted, it is proposed that a two 
thirds vote of the Board of Estimate and 
\pportionment be required to change it. 

As we recall, recommendations similat 
to these were made in the Lehman Re 
port prepared under the direction of 
Professor Lindsay Rogers of Columbia 
University. While some objections may 
be raised to certain minor 
found against the 
posals. The city authorities 
State Legislature should proceed 
these fiscal reforms. 

Peter Grimm, President of the Real 
Estate Board of New York and Chairman 
of the Budget Fact-Finding Committee, 
recently asserted that the taxpayers of 


points, none 
major pro 
and the 
with 


can be 


193] 
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New York City faced with an an 
nual tax budget of a billion dollars. He 
thought, unless some drastic steps were 
taken, that the city gevernment would 
follow Chicago into semi-bankruptcy. He 
attributed much of the enormous cost of 
New York City government to waste due 
to overlapping and duplication of work, 
as well as many needless jobs 


were 


Portsmouth, Ohio, Applies 
Improved Budgetary 


Methods 
qin MANAGER C. A. HARRELL, of 


“ Portsmouth, Ohio, writes an interest 
ing letter about the budgetary methods 
which he is applying in that city. He 
has found it necessary to determine, first 
of all, how much money the city govern- 
could afford to raise by taxation, 
and then to cut the expenditures to fit 
this amount. In so doing, he does not 
disregard the of the past or 
the necessity for continuing existing ser- 
thoroughly — satisfactory 
Harrell says he is convinced 
there are 
with 


ment 


exper ence 


vices upon a 
basis. Mr 
that many advantages in be- 
ginning the tax rate rather 
than working toward it in municipal 
budgeting. This is an interesting com- 
mentary that seems to be supported by 
the experience of certain other city man 


city’s 


agers 

Mr. Harrell is applying the monthly al 
lotment system to departmental expendi 
tures. He is requiring all departments 
to allot their appropriations, setting up a 
10 per cent reserve, except in those for 
personal services. He that this 
method is working effectively, although 
he thinks that he may have to reduce 
the amount of the reserve before the cur- 
rent year is over. or allow it to be turned 
back more 


feels 


freely 


Detroit Characterized as 
Having ““Government 
by Deficit” 
PPHE Detroit Governmental 
Research states that the budget of 

that city has not levied enough taxes 
over a number of and as a con- 
sequence the city government now faces 
an estimated deficit of $22,000,000. The 
deficit is piling up rapidly during the 
current fiscal year. The city budget 
bureau in a report issued on October 31, 
1930, gave the status of 79 appropriation 
accounts in 14 funds, aggregating 
$12,000,000. The actual expenditures 
from these accounts during the first four 
months of the fiscal year per 
cent above the quota for the period allot- 
ted by the budget bureau 

It is stated that the deficit 
several ways, such as awards in 
demnation cases, relief of unemployment 
conditions, inadequate appropriation for 
current operation and maintenance, and 
The Bureau observes that such 
deficits may be avoided in only one way, 
namely, by adequate appropriations for 
all expenditures of each year, plus bud- 
getary and accounting control that will 
make over-spending impossible. 
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EO Fulfills Every Need of 
Reliable Road Making Haulage 


The Reo is the fastest and most easily driven of full-sized 


commercial vehicles having all-truck design and construction. 
@ Reo records of low-cost, long-life operation have never 
been disputed. Q Reo power and ruggedness, Reo safety and 
control, Reo riding comfort and saving of driver fatigue— 
are advantages operators seek and appreciate. Q Moreover, 
Reo-designed bodies are perfectly suited to road making haul- 
age needs and possess the advertising asset of fine appearance. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


AND 
TRUCKS 
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HE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 





— 
Taxing Non-resident Vendors 


x against “itinerant vendors” 
1s being excessive and dis- 
cruminat 
Defendant city, Fremont, Nebr.., 
adopted ordinance imposing an an- 
nual license tax of $300 on each “itin- 
vendor at wholesale of fruits, po- 
tatoes, Vege tables. flowers, groceries, hay, 
straw. bread. grain, pastries, or other 
kinds of goods not herein specified.” But 
‘1 a suit brought by an Omaha wholesale 
baking company the ordinance was de- 
void. by the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court. (P. F. Peterson Baking 
Co. v. City of Fremont, 228 N. W. 256.) 
The Court said that the ordinance was 
unenforceable for failure to define “itin 
erant vendor.” but that, assuming the 
term included non-resident wholesale 
dealers distributing their products to re 
tail dealers. the ordinance void as 
being unjustly discriminatory and as im- 
posing an ¢ xcessive tax. the 
the Court said: 


erant 


clared to be 


was 


Concerning 
rights of such dealers. 
[hey are engaged in a lawful enter- 
prise on an extensive scale. They have 
a right to conduct their business in Fre- 
mont on reasonable terms applicable 
alike to all wholesale bakers in the same 

They cannot legally be excluded 
from Fremont by means of a prohibitive 
tax that wholesale bakers therein 
i W holesale 
bakers in Fremont were not subjected to 
the business or occupation taxes. In 
practical effect those taxes were not im 
posed for licenses permitting the Omaha 
bakers as licensees to transact business 
Fremont but to prevent them from 


\Cise 
are not required to pay. 


“The also invalid as im- 
posing an unreasonable and confiscatory 
burden. It is a fair inference from the 
evidence that the net annual profits of 
of the two Omaha bakeries, based 

earnings at the time of the trial, 

of the excise taxes, would be 
mately $420. An annual tax of 
the occupation of each would 
the incentive to sell and deliver 
n Fremont and would amount to 
illegal prohibition of the right to do 


taxes were 


net 


approx 


Sth 


Tax Exemption 


authorizing assessment of 
strict property for sewer im- 
t did not permit assessment for 


ase of Borough of Wilkinsburg 
District, 148 Atl. 77, the Penn- 
Supreme Court decided that 
trict property is exempt from 
ssessment for local improve- 
epting as expressly made sub- 
o. And it was held that statu- 
sions authorizing assessment of 
perty for sewer improvements 
rmit an assessment for the en- 
1 natural watercourse and the 


' 


drainage of surface The 


said: 


water (Court 


“Property of municipal subdivisions 
of the state cannot be 
some statute expressly so provides, and 
no exemption law is needed to relieve 
lands held for public purposes from such 
charges. 

“‘In the the term 
“sewer,” it means a large and generally, 
though not always, underground passage 
(or conduit) for fluid and feculent mat 
ter, from a house or houses to some other 
locality,’ usually the place of discharge. 
Other courts have defined a sewer to be 


unless 


assessed 


common sense oft 


a closed or covered waterway for convey- 
ing and discharging filth, refuse, and foul 
matter, liquid or solid, while ditches are 
drains which are or may be open and so 
arranged as to take away surface water.” 





Important Legal Decisions 

involving municipalities. as reported 
in this department during 1929, are 
indexed and classified in the 1930 
Municipat INpex. This reference 
list, commencing on page 151 of the 
1930 INDEX, supplements lists appear- 
ing in the 1929 and 1928 volumes. 
\ similar feature, for 1930, will ap- 
pear in the 1931 Municipat INpex, 
now in course of preparation. 


Purchase of Patented Articles 

Statute requiring competitive bids in 
purchasing supplies held not applicable 
to patented articles. 

\ statute governing Stamford, Conn.. 
requires that on each requisition for “ar 
ticles, supplies and materials which 
amounts to more than $200, said pur- 
chasing agent shall obtain at least two 
bids, and such orders shall be placed 
with the lowest responsible bidder.” 

In the case of State v. Board of Pur 
chase and Supplies, 149 Atl. 410, the 
Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors de- 
cided that the statute does not apply to 
things that are covered by patent and 
therefore purchasable only from one 
(in this case a fire truck). The 
Court said: 


source 


“On the one hand we find the common 
council exercising not only its undoubted 
right, but fulfilling its imperative duty, 
to provide the fire department with suit 
able apparatus for which the taxpayers’ 
money has been supplied and which they 
are entitled to expect. On the other 
hand, if the requirement of two bids is 
to be interpreted literally and applied to 
a situation of this kind, we must hold 
the legislative intent to be that the city 
of Stamford may not avail itself of 
discoveries and new developments and 
the most modern of materials and sup 
plies, if these are protected, as is often 


new 


the case, by patents, so that their sale is 
controlled from a single rhis is 
offensive to the fundamental principles 
of a sound public policy, and would re 
quire the city to ‘travel in the same paths 
in which the predecessors trod without 
benefit from 

science, or any 


source. 


discoverie = of 
advances in matters of 
work applicable to public use.’ ” 


any new 


Liability for Sewer Overflow 
City held liable lor ] 


overfiou 
from permitting storm wate 


resulting 
rs to flow into 
insufhicient 

A city is 
property 


sanitary 
liable 


through overflow of a 


sewer 


for damage to private 
sanitary 
been 
negligently turned in time of flood, know- 
ing the to be insufficient for that 
purpose, declared the Alabama Supreme 
Court in City 
126 So. 859. 

“Appellant prin 
ciple which would relieve it from liability 


sewer into which storm waters have 


sewel 


of Birmingham v. Greer, 
The Court remarked: 

the city invokes a 
for errors of judgment in planning and 
executing a general system of drainage 
including the size and levels of the drains 
and the 
advice ot But 


when its officers follow 


skillful 


sewers 


engineers, 


while this principle seems to be well sup 


ported, there is also a well supported lim 
itation, to the effect that 
of skilled engineers in that matter 
justification for the failure to 
and not be negligent 
either in executing such plans or in main 
after it is built.” 


following the 
advice 
is not a 
exercise due care 


taining the system 
Increasing Contract Price 


Citv s agreement fo increase Sé 


he yond con 


gift 


contractor s compe nsation 


tract price held void as a 

funds 
After a 

had 


terrupted through war conditions, includ 


sewer construction contract 


been made, its performance was in 
ing the temporary commandeering of the 
equipment by the Federal 

When the work was 


city compromised 
for 


contractor's 
Covernment. 
pleted, the 
tractor’s extra compensation, 
But the Supreme decided 
that the city had no such power (Love v. 
City of Des Moines, 230 N. W. 373): 
~The the 
the and its compensations 
limited by the the contract it 
self. They were bound to pay in full. 
They were not bound to pay more. Not 
only so, but they were bound not to pay 


com 
the con 
claim 


lowa Court 


power! ot city council over 


contract was 


terms ot 


more. If by any specious plea their sym 
pathies had been won whereby they had 
desired to add a bonus to the compensa 
tion of the contractor, they had no legal 
power to perform the 


contract, 


lo perform 
The contractor per 

and through his 
assignee drew his compensation in full 


wish 
it would he 
formed his 
This was of legal necessity full satisfac 
tion of every obligation of the city in re- 
lation thereto.” 
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The narrow escape and the narrow road are close cousins. Once a community makes up its mind to act, it takes onl) 
a short time and a comparatively slight outlay to widen a road sufficiently to eliminate most of the accident hazard. 





INETY -horse-power cars— passing and repassing like gusts 
N of wind—on narrow, old roads designed to accommodate 
the one-horse-power buggy. The wonder is that narrow escapes still 
are more common than smash-ups. 

Tarvia is helping highway engineers to give their communities 
safer, broader roads. For Tarvia construction permits maximum 
width at minimum cost. A four-traffic-lane Tarvia highway often 
costs less than a two-lane pavement of the more expensive types 
of construction. 

Yet the low-cost Tarvia road is a safe, smooth, non-skid high- 

The Gavel Company way. It is easy to maintain, and with moderate maintenance, will last 
ia indefinitely. Tarvia can be utilized with local materials to effect econo- 

pues mies that bring traffic-safe roads within the reach of any community 


Birmingham 
filwaukce 
Cincinnati 
Rochester 
Bethlehem 
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ln Canada 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Led. 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver GOOD ROADS 


at LOW COST 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue 
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Water Charges 

for city water service be 
v lien against the property 
r proper legislative authority. 


may 


1 statutes of Ohio, charges 
for water service constitute a 
cainst the property served. and 
ptcy of the consumer the claim 
rred one against his estate. In 
this conclusion in the case of 
|». City of Barberton, 38 Fed. 
the United States Circuit Court 
ils, Sixth Circuit, said, in part: 
narily, compensation for water 
inished by a municipality is not a tax, 
but it may be brought within such cate- 
cory. Unless hampered by constitutional 
restrictions, the matter is one of legisla- 
tive will. If the Legislature remains 
silent. the city supplies water by contract 
and the consumer’s obligation is a debt. 
But here the Legislature had acted. For 
the purpose of paying the expenses of 
conducting and managing the water- 
works, it had authorized the director to 
make an equitable assessment upon all 
tenements and premises supplied with 
water and to collect the same: a 
that, in case of a delinquent tenant, the 
director shall look directly to the owner 
of the property for such of the rent as 
remains unpaid ‘which shall be collected 
in the same manner as other city taxes.’ 
“The evident purpose of sections 3957 
and 3958, Ohio Gen. Code. though some- 
what awkwardly expressed, was to give 
the city better security for the collection 
of its water-rents, taking them out of the 
class of contract debts and characteriz- 
ing them at least as special assessments 
upon real estate. There was no provi- 
sion that their assessment and collection 
should be according to any constitutional 
guaranty as to uniformity, or to any leg- 
islative regulation as to method, but this 
was unnecessary because the Legislature 
was dealing with a local matter only.” 


Limited Suffrage 

Statute limiting voting to taxpayers 
held u nconstitutional. 

Under the provision 
Constitution, authorizing citizen 
of the United States” to vote, a statute 
enacted by the Legislature in 1929, lim- 
iting to taxpayers the right to vote on the 
levy of special taxes or the issuance of 
bonds is void. 
Veatch v. City 
Pac. 494.) 


of the 
“every 


Oregon 


(Oregon Supreme Court. 


of Cottage Grove. 289 


Interest in Contract 


Lease of city’s water and light plants 
to Mayor and Alderman was void. 

With apparent good intent to serve a 
public purpose, the City Council of Os- 
ceola, Ark., attempted to lease the mu- 
nicipal water and light plants to the 
Mayor and three of the Aldermen for 20 
years. Adjudging the lease to be void. 
the Arkansas Supreme Court said 
Rogers v. Sangster, 23 S. W. 2d, 613): 

“Municipal officers are held by the 
courts to a strict accountability in their 
dealings with or on behalf of the mu- 
nicipal corporation; and in recognition 
ol their incapacity to serve two masters. 
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incident to the frailty of human 
nature, public policy has placed a dis- 
ability to make a contract for the city 
where they are interested in it in any de 
The rule is inflexible that 
inquiry into their good or bad intention 
or to the of the per 
mitted.” 


as an 


gree. so no 


fairness contract ts 


Delegation of Power 
dele gate 
to 


Council 
sioner its 
streets. 


cannot fo ¢ 


designate 


ommis 
powe r one-way 
“The attempt of the common. council 
of Schenectady] by ordinance to lodge 
with the commissioner of public safety 
its authority to designate one-way streets 
is without avail, because it may not legal 
ly delegate this discretionary to 
another.” New York Court, 
Schenectady County Schenectad) 
Knights of Columbus Building 
Golden: 235 N. Y. S. 226. 


power! 


Supreme 


{ssn. 1 


Sign Regulation 

Ordinance regulating electric signs up 
held. 

The city of Passaic. N. J.. ordained: 
“Before any signs, fixed awning, or other 
projecting object, billboard or advertis- 
ing device is altered or erected upon or 
above the ground or upon or above any 
building in the city of Passaic. a permit 
shall be obtained from the Bureau of 
Buildings, for which an annual fee shall 
be paid, except that temporary signs (as 
therein described) may be erected with 
out a permit.” Said the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court concerning this ordinance, 
in the case of Ackerman v. Steiner, 147 
Atl. 746: 

“Without expressing any opinion as to 
the reasonableness of the in 
other or as to other signs, it 
seems that there can be no question that 
the ordinance was quite reasonable in so 
far as it required a permit in respect to 
a sign ot the type in question operated 
by electricity.” 


ordinance 
respects 


Regulation of Advertising 


Ordinance barring advertising vehicles 
from certain thoroughfares held invalid. 


The following ordinance adopted by 
the city of St. Petersburg was upheld by 
the Florida Supreme Court as being a 
valid exercise of municipal power to reg 
ulate the use of streets, 

“No person or persons shall operate or 
drive upon Central Avenue or the Mu 
nicipal Pier any vehicle used for adver 
Provided. however. that the pro 
visions of this section shall not apply to 
circus parades on Central Avenue when 
proper license been obtained there- 
for. nor shall same apply to any parade 
sponsored by the municipality.” (Voel 
v. Griffin, 129 So. 511.) 


etc. $ 


tising. 


has 


Shade-Tree Removal 
Right of city to 
streets in making improvements upheld. 
“The right of a municipality to remove 
shade trees in public streets when neces- 
sary for the improvement of said streets, 
and without liability to an abutting 
owner. is not open to question. 


remove trees from 


> 
’ 
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The appeal of respondents that the 
destruction of these trees should be de- 
plored and prevented because they are 
useful contributions 
to the 
might 


as well as esthetic 
comfort of habitation’ is one that 
seriously the legislative 
the city government. On the 
other hand, the demands of rapidly grow 
may make the removal of the 
paramount In any 
event, it is purely a matter of legislative 
concern.” (Neill v. City Glendale 


hel » ou v7 
289 Pac. Od.) 


engage 
branch of 
ing trathe 
trees i 


necessity 


or 


Liability for Fire Loss 
held not liable 


] / 


fauure to 


City for 


sulting from 


fire oss re 
maintain fire de 


partment. 


“The determination by a 
spects the maintenance of a fire depart 
ment... is a governmental function, 
and the failure of a city to maintain such 
a department affords no ground for 
action against the city for damage from 
caused by a failure of the city to 
maintain a fire department.” (Georgia 
Court of Appeals, Edmondson v. Town of 
Morven, 152 S. E. 280.) 


city as re 


an 


fire 


Benefit Assessments 


{ssessment of 
street paving upheld. 

Under the front-foot 
sessment of property for street 
it being presumed that all 
property is equally benefited, “acreage 
property” owned by a railway company 
is subject to assessment. Right-of-way 
occupied by a freight depot, stock-pens 
and switch-tracks is subject to 
ment as being benefited by such an im 
provement. An exceeding 
special benefits is invalid, but the bur 
den is upon the railway company to prove 
the substantially exceeds 
benefits. Supreme Court, 
City of Rockwood Cincinnati, Neu 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co., 
22 S. W. 2d, 236.) 


railu ay property 


rule for the as 


paving, 
abutting 


assess- 


assessment 
assessment 


(Tennessee 


delegate 
ot 


fo engineer ap 


Council may 


im proveme nt 


portionment special 
costs. 

Computation of assessment to be levied 
against abutting property, according to 
front footage, being merely a matter of 
may be delegated by a city 
Reaching 


mathematics, 
council to the city engineer. 
this conclusion in the case of City of 
Rockwood v. Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Co., (cited above), 
the Tennessee Supreme Court said: 

“The general rule against delegation 
by muni ipal bodies does not forbid the 
delegation ot executive, or 
administrative subordinate 
officials. ; 

“Certainly it requires more judgment 


ministerial, 


functions to 


and discretion for an engineer to estab- 
lish the grade of a street than it 
to apportion the cost of an improvement 
when all of the data is before him. It 
to that the the 
proper person to make the computation. 
He is better qualified for such work than 
the average town board. 

“We have been referred to no author 
ity holding to the contrary.” 


does 


seems us é¢ngineer 1s 
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The Three Major Problems oj 
Road Construction are... . 


1-Drainage 
2: Drainage 


> Drainage! 


OAD-BUILDING experience has dem- 

onstrated three things: (1) most road 
failures are directly traceable to inadequate 
drainage; (2) Any kind of road is passable 
at practically any time, if it is properly 
drained; (3) Continuous use of roadway 
and economy of maintenance are dependent 
on correct drainage. 


In solving the practical problems of road 
drainage, permanently and economically, 
GOHI Corrugated Culverts possess out- 
standing advantages. More than 20 years’ 
service show that they normally outlast the 


roads under which they are laid. The reason 
is~-GOHI pure iron-copper alloy base 
metal. 


Easy to handle — simple and economical 
to install. Because of great flexible strength, 
freezing water, settling fills, or heaving of 
earth due to frost action, cannot crack the 
culverts or cause sections to pull apart. 


GOHI Culverts give durability plus utmost 
assurance of trouble-free service. Write to- 
day to any of these GOHI Fabricators for 
full information. 


GOHI CULVERT MANUFACTURERS, Inc., Newport, Ky. 


The Newport Culvert Co. 


K Feenaughty Machinery Co. 


Portland, Oregon 


The Pennsylvania Culvert Co. 
Philadel; I 


Denver Steel & Iron Works Co. 


, r, Capital City Culvert Co. 
Madison, Wis. 


A. N. Eaton, Metal Products 
Omaha, Nebr 


(Meets copper-bearing pure iron 
requirements in all accepted spec- 
ifications for corrugated metal 
culverts.) 


Tennison Brothers 
Texarkana, Ark. 


Central Culvert Co. 


Ottumwa, Iowa 


Roanoke Sales Corp. 
Roanoke, Va 


St. Paul Corrugating Co. 


St. Paul, Minn 


Tennison Brothers 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ULVERTS 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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From Data collected 


ZONING and PLANNING  , (epee cic 
NOTES 


of New York 
(233 Broadway) 





Recent Zoning Ordinances 
Oakland. February. 1931. 


Cal NIA. 
Concord. December 


Mass SETTS. 
930. 
New K Elmsford. October 28, 1930. 
Retroactive Zoning—Hospitals in 
Residential Districts 
ORNIA. Jones v. City of Los {n- 
U.S. Daily, February 2. 1931.—A 
city ordinance provided that outside of 
designated districts it should be 
lawful to erect, establish, maintain or 
uct any/hospital or home for insane 
ons or persons with mental or ner 
diseases. This. in effect. excluded 
institutions from a residential dis- 
trict known as Mar Vista. in which there 
were several such institutions. Held, that. 
although the exclusion of future institu- 
tions from such an area is valid. com- 
pelling the removal of existing institu- 
tions by retroactive legislation is uncon- 
stitutional. The permitted districts are 
more than one-third the area of the city, 
include the downtown business dis- 
as well as various other built-up 
The permitted districts are 
ot. therefore, unreasonably small. The 
sanatoria are not nuisances. The power 
to exclude nuisances from a given terri- 
tory by retroactive legislation is not ques- 
tioned; but zoning is not limited to the 
ontrol of nuisances, and retroactive zon- 
ing legislation of this sort is invalid. 
Cases in other jurisdictions to the con- 
trary are distinguished. 


ertla 


trict, 


districts. 


Nuisance—Industrial Zone 
Catirornia.—R,. J. Collins v. South- 
st Welding and Manufacturing Com- 
{lhambra, Superior Court. 
County of Los Angeles, February, 1931. 
\ction to prevent the operation of a weld- 
ing plant in an industrial zone during the 
night on the ground that the noise pre- 
vented the petitioner and his family from 
Held, that the operation of a 
legitimate industry, conducted according 
to the most modern methods, even at 
night, in this location, should not be en- 
joined. 


pany ot 


sleeping. 


Streets 
Frorwa.—Gold v. City of Tampa, 130 
So. Rep. 914.—An abutting owner has no 
constitutional right to enjoin an author- 
ized alteration of a street grade which 
will obstruct ingress to and egress from 
his lot. His remedy is suit for damages. 


Traffic Rules 
, sf \LIFORNIA. Lindenbaum v. Barbour, 
-93 P. 829.—A county board of super- 
visors may designate certain public high- 
ways as boulevards and under certain 
conditions require vehicles to stop before 
entering or crossing. 


Pool Rooms 
Pi orIDA.—State ex rel. Luke v. City of 
Tallahassee, 130 So. 386.—The city, un- 


der its charter granting powers conferred 
upon municipalities by general law. had 
power to regulate pool and billiard rooms 
and prescribe an area for their opera 
tion. 
Eminent Domain 

Micuican.—Dohany v. 
Highway Commissioner, 5 Sup. Ct 
(U.S.) Reporter 299.— Highway Commis 
sioner’s taking land for purpose of ex 
change with railroad, which was to be re 
located and _ its 
widening highway, is a public use 

“We need not inquire whether, under 
the peculiar provisions of the Michigan 
statutes, the proposed taking of appel 
lant’s land is for highway or railway pur 
It is enough that. although the 
land is to be used as a right-of-way for a 
railroad, its acquisition is so essentially 
a part of the project for improving a pub 
lic highway as to be for a public use.” 
See Brown v. U.S. 263 U.S. 78; Pitznogle 


v. Western Md. R. Co. 119 Md. 673 


Rogers. State 


right-of-way used for 


poses. 


Zoning by Eminent Domain 


MINNESOTA.—-State ex rel. Madsen 1 
Houghton, City Inspector of Buildings, 
233 N. W. 831.—The statute relating to 
the creation by condemnation of re 
stricted residential districts in cities of 
the first class (Laws, 1915. ch. 128) is 
valid; and building restrictions imposed 
under that statute are not affected by 
subsequent zoning laws (Laws, 1915, ch. 
128, as amended by Laws, 1923. ch. 133, 
and Laws, 1921, ch. 271. as amended by 
Laws, 1923, ch. 364), and 
adopted thereunder. 

The decision in State ex rel. Twin City 
Building and Investment Co. v. Houghton, 
144 Minn. 1. holding laws of 1915. ch 
128, constitutional, is adhered to. 


ordinances 


Nuisance 

New Yorx.—City of {lhany 1 
hof, 246 N.Y.S. 100. A city 
prohibiting slaughtering cattle, sheep or 
swine in buildings within certain pre 
scribed territory without permission from 
the common council, is valid. The city 
has home-rule powers. 


Veu 


ordinance 


Board of Appeals—Variances 

Vatter of Reed v. Board 
of Standards and 1 ppeals, a5 NN. Y.. 
126.—A contention that the Board of 
Standards and Appeals of the city of 
New York had no jurisdiction to enter 
tain an application for leave to erect a 
theater on a plot of land, a portion of 
which extended into a residence district, 
for the reason that it had previously de 
nied an application upen the same state 
of facts, cannot be sustained, where new 
plans materially changed the aspects of 
the case. Though the Board had power 
to make changes it deemed necessary in 
the plans, it was not bound to exercise it, 
and it did not exhaust its jurisdictional 


New York. 


powers by denying the application and 
waiting until proper plans were submit- 
ted on a new application 

Under section 7 (c) of the Building 
Zone Resolution of the city of New York, 
authorizing the Board of Standards and 
\ppeals, in appropriate cases, after pub- 
lic notice and hearing. to “permit the ex- 
tension of an existing or proposed build 
a more restricted district under 
will safeguard the 
more restricted district,” 
made to meet a spe 
cific case in order to enable the owner 
to make a reasonable and profitable use 
of his property. if it can be done without 
violence to the general zoning plan and 
substantial inconve 


ing into 
such conditions as 
character of the 


a variation may be 


without causing 
nience to the 
Section 21 


be allowed 


immediate neighborhood. 

providing that a variation 
may where it is shown that 
the carrying-out of the strict letter of the 
Resolution would result in “practical dif 
ficulties or unnecessary hardships,” is an 
independent provision and the rule, ap 
plicable thereto, that the Board may not 
consider the advantage to a single prop 
whether the property is 
more suitable for a forbidden than 
for a permitted one, does not apply to an 
application made under section 7. An 
argument, therefore, that the premises in 
question may be used for other purposes 


erty owner ot 


usé 


to advantage is irrelevant. 

To enable the Board to proceed unde r 

fundamental consid 
The general pur 

Resolution must be 


section 7 (« two 
erations must prevail 
of the Zoning 
respecte d and the more restricted district 
In making a de 
reasonableness 


pose 


must be safeguarded 
termination, the rule of 
must be applied, but the Board has a 
wide scope in the exercise of its discre 
tion, and where it grants an application 
the only question on review is whether its 
action is unjustifiable as matter of law. 
In this proceeding, upon examination 
of the record, it cannot be said as matter 
of law that the action of the Board in 
permitting the erection of the proposed 
theater on land partly extending into a 
more restricted district, under section 7 
without evidence to support it. 
As it acted within its jurisdiction, its de- 
set aside. 


(c) is 
termination therefore cannot be 


Garage 
YORK In re Peck, 246 N-Y.S. 
ordinance prohibiting a 
entrance 
and 


NEW 
280.—A 
garage having automobile 
within 300 feet of a school entrance, 
filling station  lo« 


town 
an 
regulating ations, is 
reasonable 


Junk Yards—Licenses 
Wisconsin.—-Lerner v. City of Dele 
van, 233 N. W. 608 An ordinance for 
bidding the keeping of junk yards with 
out a license is valid, and did not vest 
in the city council arbitrary power to 
grant and revoke licenses. 
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Thousands of miles of streets and 
highways in twenty states have been 
surfaced with Stanolind Cut-Back 
Asphalt and Stanolind Paving Asphalt. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


(Indiana) 
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Platting—Highways 
V <sin.—W hitehead and Matheson 
( red v. Jensen, 233 N. W. 546. 


Platt 1 highway by the owner of the 










land ough it is dedication as far as 
the er may dedicate it, does not. in 
the nee of some act showing accep- 
tance by the municipality, make the land 
a pu street. 






Cleveland, Ohio, Zoning 
Ordinance 
The Cleveland Board of Appeals has 
issued. in typewritten form, its first an- 
nual report, covering the period from No- 
vember 5, 1929, to January 1, 1931. The 
report gives the experience of the Board 
during that period in the administration 
of the ordinance. 


















REMARKABLE demonstration — of 
strength in the municipal bond mar- 
ket was witnessed on February 11 when 
two of the largest new issues offered so 
far this year were awarded to banking 
syndicates and immediately over-sub- 
scribed. These issues consisted of $15.- 
000,000 state of Louisiana 41% per cent 
highway bonds and $27,325,000 city of 
Chicago 4 per cent bond issues for va- 
rious city and school district improve- 
ments. 

This financing was negotiated at a 
time when the bond market was threat- 
ened by soldier bonus legislation of a 
most dangerous character. Such a_ no- 
tably successful underwriting of two such 
issues, under the circumstances, is con- 
sidered striking evidence of the great 
fundamental strength of the investment 
market and offers assurances of a long- 
sustained demand for good bonds during 
the period of recovery from the depres- 























TH American Tree Association, which 
is sponsoring the idea of planting 
10,000,000 trees in commemoration of 
George Washington, before the coming 
of his 200th birthday anniversary in 1932, 
is expecting this year’s observance of 
Arbor Day to give special impetus to the 
campaign. 
The various Arbor Day dates in differ- 
ent states are as follows: 
4 










in five northern counties, April 3. 










Ark s—March 7 

{ rnia—March 7, 

, April 17. 

( cut—April or May by proclamation. 
De re—April by proclamation. 

D t of Columbia—April 17. 

Id April 29. 

I ~~proclamation in April. 





In i—April 10. 
lows proclamation. 
Maryland—April 10. 
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The Preparation of Zoning 
Ordinances 
The attention of the readers of this de 
partment should be called to this exceed 
ingly useful and timely publication of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
more fully reviewed in the January issue 
of this magazine. It is modestly de 
scribed by its authors as “A Guide for 
Municipal Officers and Others in the Ar 
rangement in Zoning Regulations,” but 
is in addition an exposition of many im 
portant principles as to the wording and 
content of such regulations. 


Progress of City and Regional 
Planning in 1930 
Under this title Charles H. Cheney has 
issued to the newspapers his second an- 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR. 
Editor, The Bond Buyer 


sion which, it is believed, we have now 
definitely entered. 

State and municipal financing in Janu 
ary was unusually small in volume; the 
month’s total being the smallest since 
June, 1920. A more normal figure will 
be reported for February, and the month 
of March may set a new high record, 
should it happen that the expected offer 


Amount Municipality 


$1.800,000 Jersey City, N. J 
133,086 Auburn, N. Y 
3,120 Clay Co., Ind 
126,000 Concord, N. H 
1,000,000 Anne Arundel Co.. Md 
55.000 Janesville, Ia.. Ind. Sch. Dist 
15,000,000 State of Louisiana 
27,325,000 Chicago, III 
60,000 Dayton, Ohio 
35,000 Newport News, Va 
185,000 Johnston Co., N. ¢ 
260,000 Mobile Co., Ala 
7.000 Tulare Co.. Calif., Linwood Sch. Dist 
36,090 Beaufort, S. ¢ 


Arbor Day to Assist Washington Memorial Tree Planting Program 


Massachusetts—April 25 

Michigan—April 25 

Minnesota—in April 

Missouri—April 10. 

Montana—May 12 

Nebraska—Appril 22. 

New Hampshire—proclamation in May 

New Jersey April 10 

New Mexico—March 13 

New York—last Friday in April and the first 
two Fridays in May for upper and lower parts of 
state 

North Carolina—March 20 

North Dakota—option of governor 

Ohio—proclamation of governor 

Oregon (Eastern)—-April 10 

Pennsylvania—proclamation of governor. 

Rhode Island—May 8 

South Dakota—April 

Tennessee—April 3 

Utah—April 15 

Vermont—option of governor 

Virginia— proclamation in spring. 

West Virginia—April 10. 

Wisconsin— May 1. 
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ial review [he article covers all 
phases of the subject, with special em 
phasis, as is usual with the author, on 
esthetics, and incidental reference to the 
timely subject of unemployment in its 
possible relation to planning. An ab 
stract is obtainable on application to the 
author, addressing him at Palos Verdes 
kestates, Calif 


Planning in Los Angeles 


A full account of planning activities, 
including zoning, and the regulation of 
subdivisions in Los Angeles for the year 
ending June 30, 1930, will be found in 
the Anuual Report, Board of City Plan 
ning Commissioners, recently issued by 
the Department of City Planning of that 
city. 


ings of both New York State and New 
York City are scheduled for the same 
month. The state issue will amount to 
$35,000,000, and New York City may ask 
for $100,000.000 more or less. 

The following table. 
of recent sales of new issues, will indi 
cate the current level of municipal bond 
issues: 


giving the details 


Rate (%) Maturity Net Basis (%) 
ile 2 l/3-yr. (avg.) 3.45 
\ » 1/3-yr. Cavg.) Bi 
Hh. 6%-yr (avg.) 9 
1% 13%-yr. (avg.) t.08 
the 19-yr. (avg.) 4.12 
44 ll 5/6-vr. Cavg.) 4.2 
1, l7\%-yr. (avg.) 149 
} 1/6-yr. (avg.) 4.57 
43, 6 L/6-yr (avg.) 4.62 
13, ll 5/6-yr. Cavg.) 4.69 
) 19 1/a-yr. Cavg.) 4.87 
, 16%-yr. (avg.) 1.9% 
6 |-l4-yr. (ser.) ». 36 
» l-vr. Cavg.) 70 


Washington—M 

Wyoming—May |! 

The American Tree Association 
which will furnish tree-planting instrue- 
tions from its headquarters at 1214 16th 
St.. N.W.. in Washington, D. C 
that so far as possible all memorial trees 
shall be set out. and registered with the 
Association, this spring, so that living, 
growing trees may be dedicated on Feb- 


ruary 22, 1932. 


urges 
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Put SPEED Into 
Your SPRING WORK 


See the Cletrac dealer 

for a demonstration or 

write direct for full infor- 
mation on any or all 


models. 


PEED is a factor on every 

job. It brings down costs 

and gears up the working 
schedule to a point of real 
efficiency. 
With the heavy work about to 
start why not meet it with 
equipment that’s RIGHT— 
that can put speed and econ- 
omy into every job and crowd 
more jobs into the season, 
Cletrac Crawlers are built 
exactly for this kind of per- 
formance —to make work move 
faster and cost less. They are 
powerful, dependable units 
that team up well with any 
kind of equipment on any type 
of work. Down in the mud of 
a levee-building job or on the 
surface of a highway their sure 


tread and uncompromising 
power make them equally ef- 
fective — a sure match for big 
loads and hard pulls. 


Whether you need the quick, 
mobile power of the small 
Cletrac “15” for a light job or 
want intermediate or giant 
power for heavier operations 
you can match your require- 
ments with one or more of the 
five Cletrac sizes. With bull- 
dozer, scraper or scoop train 
—with massive dirt wagons or 
elevating graders — there’s a 
Cletrac Crawler to fit both the 
equipment and the demands 
of the job. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 
19326 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


CLETRAC CRAWLER TRACTORS 


De you mention Taz Amenicax Crrr? Please do. 














Municipal Government 


e zation, Functions and Expenditures 
»/ vernment in New Jersey.—By the 
Se to Investigate County and Municipal 
Taxat Expenditures, Trenton. 1931. Pub 
ee sections, totaling 273 pp 





lishe 

T jission to Investigate County and Mu 
nicipa :xation and Expenditures was created 
by New Jersey Legislature early in 1930. It 
em| Professor H. L. Lutz of Princeton Uni 


versity to direct its work and secured the staff 
{ Griffenhagen & Associates, of Chi- 


assistance t 





making its investigations The report, 
irrving the above title, contains the fruits of the 
frst year of the Commission’s labors. This re- 
port s been published in three sections, the 
first lealing with “some aspects of local 
governmental organization and structure,” the sec 
on with “the expenditures and functions of 


wernment in New Jersey,” and the third 
th a discussion of some factors con 
tributing to the high cost of local government, 
and a suggested program of revision and recon- 
struction The first two sections are largely 
jescriptive and statistical The third section at 
tempts an analysis of the present conditions and 
makes recommendations for changes. This section 
is really the important part of the report 

The analysis of present conditions shows mal 
istration. defective local governmental or 


admi 
ganization, absence of effective means of con- 
g 

trolling expenditures, and exaggeration of the 
home rule doctrine, to be the chief difhculties 


Proposals of the Commission for meeting these 
lificulties are (1) to simplify the local govern 


ment organization and structure, (2) to establish 
s for intelligent criticism of public ex 
tures, through the development of standards 


ind costs, (3) to recognize the im 
of state and local cooperation in pro 
ernmental services, (4) to re-allocate 
the responsibility for performing various services 
according to logical analysis rather than by acci 
lent or tradition, (5) to recognize the distinction 
etween the policy-determining function and the 
administrative function, and (6) to eliminate the 


itronage 
A. E. Bucx 


Rules Itself—By William P. Lovett. 
n Press, Boston. 235 pp $2.00 from 
AMERICAN CITY. 





Here is a bright, cheering volume devoted to 
faith and good works of a reformer. Mr. 
Lovett, the widely known and respected Secretary 
of the Detroit Citizen League, is a reformer and 
proud of it. In this little volume he portrays the 
light of Detroit thirty years ago and the changes 


t 
which time and civic devotion have wrought. He 
s deeply impressed with the importance and util- 





y unicipal home rule. He is satisfied that 
the direct primary and the referendum have dem- 
mstrated their usefulness. Public ownership of 
street railways has vindicated itself. Above all, 
has an abiding faith in democracy and the 
ability of the people to choose honest and capable 
eaders and follow sound programs of public 
Pp Mr. Lovett’s book is a record of extraor 
linary ivic achievement. Few large cities 
ould boast of half as much. And much of the 
progress Mr. Lovett records must be attributed to 
nsight, energy and self-sacrifice of the lead- 
ers whom he praises and in the more recent 
period to his own efforts among them 
Josepn McGo.prick 


Social Surveys 


Under the title, “A Bibliography of Social 
veys,” the Russell Sage Foundation has pub- 
ished “reports of fact-finding studies made as 
a basis for social action, arranged by subjects 
and localities,” by Allen Eaton, in collaboration 
with Shelby M. Harrison. Director. Department 
eys and Exhibits, of the Foundation. 
The ume, of 460 pages, is presented in four 
divisions: General Social Surveys; Surveys in 
cialized Fields; Publications on Purpose, 
ind Standards in Surveys; and Geogra- 
Phical Index. Reports included are all dated 
prev to January, 1928. Clothbound, $3.50. 
(Apply to Toe Awerican City.) 








MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 
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Municipal Expenditures 


Municipal Expenditures By Mabel L. Walker 
The Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore 1930 217 
pp. $2.25 from THe American City 

This book contains the results of an extensive 
study of municipal expenditures made by Miss 
Walker during 1929 and 1930, while she was a 
graduate student at Johns Hopkins University 
It is in reality a doctoral dissertation, but, unlike 
most dissertations, the book has permanent value 


and is quite readable The central theme em 
phasizes the value of comparative data in city 
administration To this end a grading of the 


important cities in the country according to ser 
vice rendered has been attempted rhe essential 
data used as a basis for this grading were pub 
lished in an article by the author in Tue Ament 
CAN Crry for July, 1929, under the title, “Rating 
Cities According to the Services Which Their 
Citizens Are Getting.” 

In order to give something of a philosophical 
background to her discussion of the rating of 
cities, Dr. Walker prefaces her study with three 
chapters on “Accents in City Government,” “Pro 
gressive Criteria of Municipal Administration,’ 
ind “A Theory of Expenditure.” She thinks that 
the actual prorating of estimated revenues among 
the various city functions is largely based on the 


previous year’s allotments, with “some concessions 
being made in the direction of the loudest howls,’ 
many municipal agencies having developed a 


real technique in the matter of emitting the 
proper yelp at the psychological moment.” It is 
her theory that the “distribution of appropriations 
should be so proportioned that the last dollar 
expended on any one function shall be equivalent 
in social utility to the last « 
iny other function.” She examines this in the 
light of the doctrine of “marginal utility.” 





yilar expended on 


Having set up ratings for cities over 30,000 
population, the author discusses the factors affect 


ing these ratings, tendencies in budget distribu 
tion, and restraints on budget distribution Then 
she attempts some general conclusions Appended 


t the text is a comprehensive bibliography of 





source material 


A. E. Buck 
: > 
State Parks 
4 State Park {nthology Selected ar editer 
Herbert Evison. Executive Secretary, National 
Conference on State Parks, Washington, D. ¢ 


1930 200 pp Clothbour $2 
from Tue AMERICAN City. 


How state parks are acquired; principles go 
erning their acquisition; state park values, re 
ind sentimental; and what some states are doing 
by way of providing outdoor recreation facilitic 
for their citizens, are among subjects specifically 
discussed in this volume It is a volume that 
constitutes a record and a philosophy of state 
park development, arranged in 36 sections from 
material from many quarters Many of the 
authors, including Frederick Law Olmsted, Har 
rid A. Caparn, Jay Downer, S. Herbert Hare, | 
H. Weir, Raymond H. Torrey, Beatrice Ward 
Nelson, and others, are already familiar to read 
ers of THe American City. Lay citizens as we 
is public officials and land planners will find 
both information and interest in such contribu 
tions as “Trails in State Parks,” “‘Trailside Con- 
versations,” “Group Camping,” and “How to 
Enjoy State Parks.” 


Schools 


The “Report of the Financial Survey of the 
Public Schools, Greenwich, Connecticut 1930,” 
made for the Greenwich Board of Estimate and 
laxation by Carter Alexander, Professor of Edu 
cation and Staff Specialist in School Finance 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, com 
pares the expense of operating the public schools 
of Greenwich with those of other comparable 
communities in the adjacent region The ex 
penses were found to be about average, but the 
Report indicates the need of a junior high school 
and of higher salaries for teachers. 37 pp. (Ap 
ply to Dr. Alexander, Institute of Educational 
Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York.) 


Michigan Municipal League 


The Proceedings of the 32nd annual conven 
tion of the Michigan Municipal League held at 
Bay City, Mict September 17-19, 1930, are pub 
ished by the League in a paper-bound volume 
ot 219 pages Topics treated by various speakers 
neluded sewage disposal, public health engineer 
ng. park departments municipal purchasing un 
municipal budgets, the Michi 


employment rehet 





gan highway program. and contrasts between mu 
nicipal government in the United States and Can 
la A number of round-table discussions were 
nducted by seve lifferent groups of off ils 
mavors comn ner ind ouncilmen village 
fluc city clerks ty auditors; city managers; 
t engineers ty ttorneys The 1 pics 
or the mayor vile municipal recreation, 
tv planning uth supply, delinquent special as 
“sments in ooperative purchasing The vil 
ge officials discussed insurance of volunteer fire 
in, the advantage t becoming a hifth-class city, 
nd the distr tier t the automobile weight tax; 
he cit rh ense for transient merchants, 
nd the permanent registration system: the city 
suditer the effect the citys credit of exces 
ive levying f ‘ mprovement taxe ind uni 
form accounting nd reporting 1} round tables 
vr the manager ' ind tlorneys were 
not reported, $2.0) (Apy to the League, Ann 


Arbor. Mich.) 


Unemployment 


l r lhe Problen . e Possi 

e Ren s ! ibject of the January 24 
ssue of Informat Ser e, the weekly publica 
tion of the Feder Coun of Churches This 


usse Extent of Unemploy 


ment, Measures of Immediate Relief, Measures of 


Stabilization, | my ment Insuranee in the va 
ous countries ' ‘ ! t ha been introduced, 
nd Propose Le ! n Unemployment ll 
py By (Apy Department of Research 
nd Edueation, Fede Coun of Churche 105 


Playgrounds 


The Anr i Key ! t the Zz 1 nniversary 

ir (1929-19 t Los Angeles Department 
of Playground Recreation is an interest ngly 
illustrate i { progres luring tl past 
vear ar f ti t reation achievement f the 
itv durin 1 r ntu ) au - 
PI includin i rapt (Apply 
( e Der tr | \ ( 


Kentucky Cities 


ent to The K y Cit November 22 930, 

1 handbook mtaining information about state 

hela list | ounty and city otfhcers city 

tistic ind ta about urban public utilities 

The Director mpile | the Bureau of Mu 

nicipal Researcl Lexington, and published by 

Kentuch Mur pal Le ue, is believed to be 

he first of its kin 148 pp. $2.00. (Apply to 
Leagu | n, Ky.) 

Regional Plant 

Poy ilation Trend . a Ef 

fects of Population Tr ' in the 

Philadelphia Tri-State han rely 





printed report b the Population Committee of 
the Regional Planning Fe leration of the Phil 


udelphia Tri-State District. Air views of Phil 
idelphia, Camden, Trenton, Chester and Wilming 
ton reinforce the facts presented, which empha 


size the need of comprehensive regiona planning 

to regulate the development of metropolitan re 

gions. 32 quarto pp (Apply to the Federation 
00 Fox Bldg.. Philadelp! Pa.) 


' 


Traflie 





Some Facts About Traffic Congestion are 
I nted oKiet ssued by the American 
Electric Railwa Association Aided by striking 
black-and-white drawing the arguments of the 
public transportatior m panic ire put forward 
urging the restriction of private motor cars and 
taxis and the encouragement of street irs and 
busses 1S pr (Apply to the Association, 292 


Madison Ave., New York.) 
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COST PER SQUARE 
YARD ON STREETS 
MAINTAINED 


Year Upkeep 


19 -’20 $0.0249 
“20 -’21 0.0171 
21 -’22 0.0204 
22 ~'23 0.0158 
"23 -'24 0.0133 
24 -/25 0.0229 
25 -'26 0.0397 

1927 0.0024 

1928 0.0099 


Maintenance Costs — a 
Buffalo, N.Y., Brick Streets 


OR the past 40 years, Buffalo, N.Y. 

has, through its Department of 
Public Works, Department of Engi- 
neering, kept accurate records on its 
pavement maintenance. 








The above table compiled from the De- 
partment’s Annual Reports shows the 
true cost of brick pavement on which 
the ‘10 year guarantee” has expired. 


Note the low cost of brick upkeep! 


It is from 4 to 6 times less than the 
maintenance on two other pavement 
types receiving comparable traffic. 


Now for one specific —but not unusual 
—example. Franklin Street. It has 
carried Buffalo’s heavy traffic for 37 
years with an annual maintenance 
cost of only 1 cent per square yard. 


Each passing year gives further evi- 
dence of the economy of brick. It lasts 
so long and costs so little because it 
withstands weather as well as traffic 
damage. 


For additional information, address National 
Paving Brick Manufacturers Association, 1245 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


“eo BRICK 
Sse PAVEMENTS 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


When you write for that catalog, kin®@y mention Tue American City 
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Buildings 
k Their Uses and the Spaces About 
Survey, Vol. } Regional Plar 
i Its Environs. New York. 1931 
from THe American City. The 


A ription for the complete series of 
7 ey volumes and the two plan vol 
with a copy of the map for mount 
m Tue American City 
I of the Regional Survey is the last 
volumes in the Survey to be pub 
ymprises three monographs “The 
Bulk and Surroundings of Buildings,” 
Adams; “Housing Conditions in the 
\ Region,” by Thomas Adams in colla 
t with Wayne D Heydecker; ‘Control 
Heights, Densities and Uses by Zon 
Edward M. Bassett. Harold M. Lewis 
at M. Orton assisted in the prepara 
olad volume An appendix to Monograph 
One gives data regarding the distribution of 
F plants in the Region A discussion 
ft conomic production of workingmen’s 
I pended to Monograph Two, and a sup- 
F sting zoning cases in the United States 
fe the third study. 
Diesel Engines 
| Power Plant Handbook. 6th edition 
By Julius Kuttner. Diesel Power, New York 
19 290 pp. $5.00 
I = the 6th edition of what was formerly 
called the “Oil Engine Power Plant Handbook” 
and is by the editor of Diesel Power. It has 
an opening article on the position of the diesel 
engine in American industry, following which 
the textual contents consist of an Engine Room 
Guide of 110 pages, divided into 14 sections 
he 1 as follows: Properties of the Diesel En 


gine; Airless-Injection Fuel Sprays; Fuel-Inje« 
Pumps; Air-Injection Fuel Sprays; Air-In- 
ject Compressors; Four-Cycle Engine Valves; 
e Engine Details; Major Bearings; Pis 
tons, Cooling and Maintenance; Piston Ring Ac- 
tion and Types; Exhaust Heat Recovery; Ait 
Filtration; Centrifuging Oils; Lubricating Oils. 
The remainder of the book is taken up with cata- 
log pages of diesel engine manufacturers and 
publicity material for other factors in the diesel 


power field 


— 


Mechanical Refrigeration 


The American Standards Association has ap- 
proved, and publishes in a 31-page manual, the 


American Standard Safety Code for Mechanical 
Refrigeration.” The code “represents the results 
of te ears’ exhaustive research and intensive 
stud und was formulated by a joint tech 
n ommittee representing twenty-eight organi 
zations operating under American Standards As 
sociation procedure and under the leadership of 
the American Society of Refrigerating Engineers 





Se so page 23 of this issue of THe AMERICAN 
( (Apply to the Association, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York.) 
Unemployment Emergencies 
I Family Welfare Association of America 
I iblished two pamphlets dealing with ways 
of meeting some of the problems which arise 


in unemployment emergencies Care of the 
Homeless in Unemployment Emergencies—Sugges- 
tions for a Community Program,” compiled by 
Harriet E. Anderson and Margaret E. Rich, draws 
on the experience of a large number of commu- 
nities all over the country. Miss Rich also com- 
piled “The Administration of Relief in Unem- 
nt.” Bibliographies are included in both 
these pamphlets. 29 and 28 pp. respectively. 
15 h (Apply to the Association, 130 East 
22d St., New York.) 


f 








Outdoor Cleanliness 

Committee of Twenty on Street and Out- 

Cleanliness, appointed by the New York 
Academy of Medicine, is performing a service 
of value to American cities generally as well 
as to New York. George A. Soper, Ph.D., has 
made two trips to Europe to study the cleaning 
of cities, for the Committee, and here reports on 
the second of these visits, under the title, “Fur- 
ther Studies of European Methods of Street Clean- 
ing and Refuse Disposal, with Suggestions for 
New York.” It is particularly concerned with 
two international congresses bearing on the sub- 
Stuttgart and Dresden respectively, with 
incineration in Zurich and with city cleansing in 
aly. 39 pp. Oct., 1930. (Apply te the Com- 
mittee, 2 E. 103d St., New York.) 


ject 


Franchises 
With the deeline in importance of local publi 
utility franchises since the war, as the companies 
have largely succeeded in relieving themselves of 


franchise restrictions by the means of state re 


u 





lation, comprehensive discussions of franchises 
have been few, and no complete study has aj 
peared in recent years Dr. John Bauer, wel 


known public-utility consultant and director f 
the American Public Utilities Bureau, New York 
has, however, prepared a monograph entitle 

“Standards for Modern Public Utility Franchises 

which appears as a 36-page booklet, Publication 
No. 17 of the Municipal Administration Service 
Dr. Bauer points out that state regulation is no 
where so successful that local franchise control 
can be dispensed with; and it is still necessary 
that carefully thought-out provisions for promoting 
and safeguarding the public interest be incorpor 
ated in franchises. The booklet gives considera 
tion to such provisions, with due regard to the 
powers, advantages and shortcomings of stat: 
regulation, and presents new ideas in addition to 
long-established ones 1930. 25« (Apply to 
Municipal Administration Service, 261 Broadway 


New York.) 


Public Works Reserve 


Otto T. Mallery, of Philadelphia, well-known 
advocate of the planning and execution of publi 
works in such a way as to stabilize employment 
and industry, has prepared a pamphlet presenting 
a financial and administrative program for states 
and cities, to aid in carrying out the idea. (See 
page 5 of this issue). 8 pp. (Apply to the au 
thor, 225 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Unemployment Relief 


Brief reports of the unemployment relief pro 
grams in a number of the larger cities in the 
United States, as summarized by Community Chest 
and Chamber of Commerce executives, are pub 
lished in the January number of Community 
Leadership, the bi-monthly organ of the Ameri 
can City Bureau. 5 pp. (Apply to the Bureau 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, Il.) 


Junk Dealers 


The model ordinance for the regulation of 
junk dealers prepared by the League of Wiscon 
sin Municipalities, and a brief discussion of “The 
Regulation of Municipal Sales of Obsolete and 
Scrap Materials,” by Joseph W. Nicholson, Pur 
chasing Agent, Milwaukee, are printed together 
by the Municipal Administration Service of New 
York. 7 pp. 10 (Apply to the Service, 261 
troadway. New York.) 


Airport Buildings 


The Architectural Forum for December, 1930, 
contains a 10-page illustrated article by Roger W 
Sherman entitled “Planning for Airport Build 
ings,” followed by a section of 28 pages illustrat 
ing terminal buildings and hangars in various 
parts of the country; a few airplane views and 
plans of fields are included. In the Architectural 
Engineering and Business Section of the same is 
sue is another illustrated article by Mr. Sherman 
in 10 pages entitled “Airplane Hangars—Plan 
ning. Fire Protection, Construction Data.” $3.00 
(Apply to Architectural Forum, 525 Fifth Ave 
New York.) 

Free Parking 

A folder issued by the Retail Merchants’ Di 
vision of the Morristown, N. J., Chamber of 
Commerce is entitled “Free Automobile Parking” 
and is in the form of an invitation to Morris- 
town shoppers. It contains names and addresses 
of seven garages in the shopping district and of 
38 stores. Parking tickets stamped by any one 
of these stores will be accepted by the garages 
instead of cash payment Settlement is made 
monthly between store and garage. The service 
is to encourage home shopping (Apply to E 
J. MacEwan, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Morristown, N. J.) 


Building Code 


The city of Belleville, Ill, adopted in 1930 a 
building code that has been carefully prepared 
by a Building Code Advisory Committee and the 
Zoning and Planning Commission of Belleville, 
and the Illinois Builders’ League. This is printed 
in booklet form, the code taking up 53 pp. (Ap- 
ply to P. D. Windsor, Building Commissioner, 28a 
Public Square, Belleville, Il.) 


5] 67 


Centralized Purchasing 
Russ Forbes, Secretary of the Nat M 
nicipal League and nsultant on govert 
purchasing of the National Association of P 
chasing Agent ! prepared a par philet or se 


tralized Purchasing A Sentry at the Tax | 
Gate” for the Associatior n answer to 
quiries received “for information relating 


desirability and practicability of the app 


I centra pur £ widely used 
dustry, to tl procurement of supplies, mater 
and equipment tor governmenta igencies (¢ 
tralized purchasing n government s deh 
“the delegation t ne thee of the ither 
purchase supplies materials ana equipment 
needed for use by all t several branches of 1 
organization.” The advantages of the system 
explained, with actual cases cited 1) pp (Ay 


ply to the Association, 11 Park Pla New York.) 


Sanitarians 
Articles on waste disposal, water supplic milk 
sanitation, epidemiological and laboratory studic 
and miscellaneous public health problems, con 


prise, with the summarized minutes, the “Pré 
ceedings of Eighth Annual Short School, Texas 
Association of Sanitarians,”” which assembled at 


Amarillo in August, 1930 Readers are warned 
that the volume contains opinions at variance with 


established standards, but that “someone ma 
after all express a new thought that will hold 
water 95 pp $1.00 (Apply to the Ass 


on, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas.) 


City Planning 
The papers and discussions at the twe 
second National Conference on City Planning 
held at Denver, Colo., June 23-26, 1930. have beer 
published in book form under the title. ‘ Planning 


Problems of Town, City and Region.” Street 
and trafhe planning, subdivision, airports parks 
and publicity were among the subjects discussed 
239 pp. $3.00 (Apply to the Conference 134 


E. 22d St., New York.) 


Regional Planning 





rhe Second Annual Report of the Monr 
Count Regional Planning Board, covering the 
vear 1930, is an attractively printed pamphlet 
describing the mapping f the region, the first 


step in the development of its planning program 
The booklet is illustrated with views from. the 


verial survey which was made, as well as wit 
maps showing traffic density, population density 
and transportation time 32 pp (Apply t 
Board, Terminal Bldg., Rochester. N. Y.) 
County Government 

| present compactly the arguments, pr ind 
” the county manager plan He en M Muller 
has compiled material for County Manager 


Government No. 8 of Vol. VI of The Refer 
ence Shelf, published by the H. W. Wilson Cé 
The affirmative and negativ les of a debate on 


the subject Resolved, that the county man 


ager plan is the best form of county gover 
ment are outlined, and supporting materia 

then presented A bibliography and a model 
county manager law are included 173 pp. 90 


(Apply to the H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Ave Ne ) 


w lork.) 


Schoolmen’s Salaries 

For the first time since 1923 the Municipal 
Information Bureau of the University of Wiscon 
sin has compiled “Salaries of High School Prir 
cipals and City Superintendents of Schools in 
Wisconsin Cities The figures were obtained 
in most cases in the office of the State Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction from the official 
reports of the high school principals for the year 
1929.1930 6 mimeographed pp 2 (Apply 
to the Bureau, University Extension Division, 
Madison, Wis.) 


Better Homes 

fetter Homes Week is scheduled this year for 
April 26-May 2. In preparation for local cam 
paigns, a Guidebook for Better Homes Campaigns 
in Cities and Towns has been prepared by Better 
Homes in America. This includes a brief history 
of the Better Homes movement, a section devoted 
to “How to Organize a Local Campaign, and 
details about the 1930 campaign Photographs 
illustrate prize-winning houses, rooms and ac- 
complishments. 48 pp. 10c. (Apply to Better 
Homes in America, 165 Pennsylvania Ave 
Washington, D. C.) 
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RACKSON Crawler Tractors give push-type 

graders the kind of power and traction they 

need for new road construction and dirt road 
maintenance—surefooted, ground-gripping traction 
which makes the blade cut deep and clean in any 
soil. Differential gears in the rear end assure easy 
steering through the front wheels of the grader. 
There are no complicated clutch hook-ups . . . . no 
extra operations when turning. Hooking up the trae- 
tor to the grader frame is a simple matter. Wide 
clearance between the crawlers and motor—an ex- 
elusive Trackson feature—permits actual in-build- 
ing of the grader frame, thus insuring correct con- 
trol and best results at the blade. Let us give you 
full details. TRACKSON COMPANY, 1322 So. First 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRACKSON 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


" mention THe American City? Please do. 
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Ocher Reports Received 

Annual Address of Hon. James 
ey, Mayor, January 5, 1931. 29 pp 
On1o.—First Annual Report, Board of 
Appeals, from November 5, 1929, to 
|. 1931. 6 pp., mimeographed 


4as 


for 


Pa 
1930 
Kenosna, Wis 
lic Works, 
a number of charts 


Hanover 
port, 


Borough Manager 
PP 

Annual Report 

1930. 25 pp., 


Director of 


mimeographed 


Massacnuserrs.-Annual Report Division 


MARCH, 193 


| 169 


and Town Planning, Department of 
Welfare Nov 1). 1930 


ALIF Budget 


Housing 
Publi 


UAKLAND ( 
1930-1931 
Mo 


ater 


year ending 


Annual fiscal year 


SLATER Statement of Municipal Power and 


Department, for the year 1930 lp 


CONVENTIONS=—=WHEN AND WHERE 


(Figures 


in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance, other than local.) 


een ereememeceeemmmeeecaaaimaaeme enamel 


Mar Huron, S. Dak 
Sou Dakota Commercial Secretaries {ssocia 
convention Secretary, G R 


Dak 


Prince Ateert, Sask. (1,100) 
{ssociation of Rural Municipali 
Secretary, J. J. Me 


innual 
ir, Huron, S 
Lf 
hewan 
nual convention 
Nokomis, Sask 
11-13.—Winpsor, ON1 
n Water Works 
dnnual meeting. 
Sanderson, Department of 
Toronto, Ont 
Ii. 


(300) 
{ ssociation—C anadiar 
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Public Works, 


(100) 
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Safety Conference. 
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s Street, Chicago, Ill 
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meeting. 
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Secretary, 


(25,000) 
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meeting. 


Patm Beacnu, Fa. 
Society innual 
W. Fineren, Gainesville, Fla 
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1a meeting 
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Water Works 
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Florida 
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Secretary, L. Fil- 
Fla 

50) 

Sout 
Secretary- 
+t Capitol Square, S. W., 


{ ssociation 
Innual 


yn meeting 
H. Weir 
Anaconpa, Mont 
Water Works 
innua g Secretary, 
State Board of Health, 
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mat I hibition for the 
Address Phe 
Corso Venezia, 
\7.-Wasnincron, D. ¢ 


League of} 


Vontana 
Herbert 
Helena, Mont 


{ssociatior 


meettr 


Safety of High 
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Milan, Italy. 


Royal 
Italy 69, 
Voters General 
Secretary, Miss Gladys 


N. W., Washington. 


Women 
€ Executive 

932 17th Street, 
15 NORFOLK, VA 


rican 


Society 


of Civil Engineers innual 
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meet 


W est 


ing Secretary, 
9th Street, New York 
ALA 
Mechanical 
Secretary, C. W. 


George 
20-23.—BiRMINGHAM, 
rican Society of Engineers. 
ual meeting Ric e, 29 
9th Street, New York 

20-21—Maruin, Texas. (5,000) 

Texas Chamber of Commerce. Convention. 


Hubert M. Harrison, Longview, Texas. 


tar 
etary 


20-26.—Mian, Itaty. 

rnational Congress of Sanitary Engineering 

Municipal Hygiene. General Secretary, 
Rauch, Engineer, Piazza Del Duomo N. 
an, Italy. 

21-24.—Toronto, Ont 
g Officials’ Conference. Secretary-Treas 

John W. Oehmann, Inspector of Build- 

istrict Building, Washington, D. C. 

Troy, N. Y. (125) 

ican Water Works Association—New York 
Spring meeting. Secretary, E. D. Case, 

tometer Co., 50 Church Street, New York. 


9 92 


ar ay 


(300) 
Manager, Fred M 
141 Halsey 


Arn Newark, N. J 
Eastern Safety Conference 

Rosseland, Newark Safety 

Street, Newark, N. J 

Aprit 23-24 
Southern 


2 
23 
Council 


Va 
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{nnual convention 

Doland, University of 
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Secretary 
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{ssociation Illinois 
Secretary, Professor 
Illinois, Urbana, Ll 
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Chamber of United States of 
{merica {nnual Secretary, D. A 
Skinner, 1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
(pri Boston, Mass 

Vassachusetts Safety 


Lewis E. MacBrayne, 6 Beacon 


May 4-9.—Wasuineton, D. ¢ 
International Chaml Commerce fJienr 
Manager of the American Section 
P. Gregg, Connecticut Avenue and H 
N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
May 5-6—Witmincton, Det 
VMaryland-Delaware Water and Sewerage Asso 
ciation {nnual conference Secretary, A. W 
Blom, 2411 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md 
May 9.—Panris, France. (150) 
{ssociation of Garden Cities of fF 
{ssociation of Lineal Citic 
Director, Georges Benoit-Léy 
Pessicart, Nice, France 
May 14-16 
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GERMANY. 
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Organizing 
London, 


(1,000) 
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Secretary, H 
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Congress 
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Planning 
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International Housing Con 
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“THE MODERN WAY TO USE ASPHALT 








Bitumuls Full-Penetration, one-course, 6 in. thick. Water- 


3 in. on gravel base. 
proof, non-skid. California State Highway. 


Bitumuls Penetration pavement... 
Rhode Island State Highway. No bleeding or corrugating. 


¢ 





o% 


Ae 


CRs 


, 
; 





Al 


wean 
pris VA | 


he 


Patching deep depressions with Bitumuls. Anaheim, 


Bitumuls Armorcoat surface,on heavily traveled 
Calif. Quicker . . . cheaper... no heating. 


street, in Huntington Beach, Calif. A re- 
newed pavement surface at nominal cost. 
f. 


or 
i 
WEARING SURFACE 
7 
ARMOR COAT 
e 
FULL PENETRATION 
PAVEMENT 
. 
RETREAD & ROAD MIX 
. 
MAINTENANCE 








7. 
a 


Bitumuls Armorceat, in Missouri, Full information regarding “I he Bitumuls Road-Mix,in Idaho. Rapid, 
University City, Olive Street Road. Modern Way to Use Asphalt easy mixing. Work can be done in 
{ available in Bitumuls Bulletins. damp weather. 
snpceiteenaianiabini Send for free copies. American 
Bitumuls Company, 200 Bush 











Street, San Francisco. 


BIT-U-MULS 


Executive Offices: SAN FRANCISCO 
CINCINNATI . ST. LOUIS BATON ROUGE . LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE 


BOSTON . BALTIMORE 


Factory and Offices: 


Mention Taz Amzarcan Crry—it helps. 





NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 


Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


4 Quarter-Size Complete Crushing 


and Screening Plant 
that a quarter-size plant would be 
irly practicable for a municipal 
ty to purchase, but the fact that 
od Reads Machinery Co., Ken- 
suare, Pa., has demonstrated its 
f crushing and screening plants ad- 
rably at recent highway and crushed 
ne conventions in this manner leads 
to tell our readers more about it. The 
whole plant is complete in detail and is 
built on a quarter scale, or three inches 
ty the foot. The large plant after which 
< is modeled consists of a No. 6 Cham- 
pion primary crusher, a No. 1030 Cham- 
on roller-bearing reduction crusher, a 
Champion belt-type bucket elevator with 
i8-inch buckets, a 51-inch diameter by 
20-foot-long Champion heavy-duty roller 
screen and the various transmission units. 


eS 


[he model plant is operated by two 
Westinghouse motors. One is placed on 
the superstructure near the head of the 
levator and is used to drive the elevator 
ind screen. The crusher is operated by 
the other motor, and both transmissions 
from motors to countershafts are through 
Morse silent-chain drives. 

This model plant is so constructed that 
t will crush stone in the same manner as 
the large plant. Because of the dust 
formed by the crushing operation, it is 
not possible to put very much_ stone 
through the plant at one time when it is 
m exhibition. Those who were visiting 
this plant which was exhibited at the 
Road Show of the American Road Build- 
rs’ Association were able to reach over 
the platform of Knobby non-skid floor 
plates furnished by the Central Iron & 


THE GOOD ROADS MODEL PLANT AS EXHIBITED IN ST 


Co., Harris 
burg, Pa. and 
pick upa piece ot 
rock and toss it 
into the small 
crusher. Imme 
diately it 
crushed and start- 
ed up the bucket 
elevator, through 
the cylinder 
screen, and the 
oversize came chut 
ing back to the 
miniature crusher. 
This model plant 
attracted a great 
deal of attention, 
and the non-skid 
platform was well 


Steel 


was 


THE 


peopled most of the time with full-size 


road builders. examining the plant care 
fully. 


New Device Corrects Settlement 
Under Rigid Type Pavement 

A new device for raising sunken pave 
ments has been announced by the Na 
tional Equipment Corporation. Milwau 
kee, Wis. The maintenance of rigid 
types of pavements by the correction of 
settlement is a problem of hard-surfaced 
road construction which is demanding the 
increasing attention of highway and 
street maintenance departments. 

The N.E.C. Mud-Jack is a combination 
mixer and pump which corrects the pave 
ment level by forcing the mixed mud 
through holes cut in the slab. Top soil 
and water are mixed with just 
cement to take up the shrinkage, usually 
about one bag of cement to a yard of 


enough 


LOUIS 


AT THE ROAD SHOW 


MUD-JACK, A 


COMBINATION MIXER 


AND PUMP 


dry materials. This mixture is pumped 
through drilled in the slab, the 
pressure in the pump being sufficient to 
force the mud under the slab, 
it to rise. Normally, about three holes 
are drilled for each 8 feet of 18-foot road 
slab. Pavements in which dips of from 
| inch to 18 inches in depth oceur can 


holes 


Ss uv 
causing 


be returned to their original grade easily. 
The pressure required to raise the slab 
is low. The use of this Mud-Jack makes 
possible the maintenance of pavements 
with a minimum trafhe and at 
costs well below the expense ol adding a 
tearing out and 
Subsequent 
read just- 


delay to 


bituminous carpet by 
replacing the pavement. 
settlements due to 
ment of the grade may be picked up eco- 
at a future time 


continued 


nomically 


New Sales Engineer for 
Hydrauger Corporation 
W. A. Kohlhoff 


Sales Engineer for 


has been appointed 
the Hydrauger Cor 
poration. Ltd., 1298 Bryant Street. San 
Francisco, Calif. Mr. Kohlhoff has been 
in the Gas Engineering Department of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for the 
last ten years, having been with the Coast 
Valleys Division of that company before 
taking up his new work. He also 
the North Bay and the San 
Francisco divisions of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 

As Sales 


has 


served in 


Hyd: 


soon 


Engineer of the 
Corporation, Mr. Kohlhoff will 
make a business tour of the United 
States to establish distributing agents for 
the Hydrauger on the Atlantic Coast, in 
the South and the Middle West. The 
Hydrauger is a hydraulic auger for bor- 
ing horizontally under streets, highways, 
etc., avoiding pavement cuttings 
entirely. 


1uger 


:lmost 


New Yeomans Distributor 

The Yeomans Bros. Co., 1433 Dayton 
Street, Chicago, Ill., has announced the 
appointment of the Jackson Engineering 
Co., 934 Architects and Builders Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind., as its representa- 
tive in that territory. 
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Double reduction type 


of axle also available 


AXLES FOR HEAVY-DUTY WORK 


From front bumper to rear frame cross- for greater strength and permanent 
member, Dodge Heavy-Duty Trucks are alignment. All gears are of finest nickel 
“all-truck’’—expertly-designed and pre- alloy steel. There are nine large ad- 
cision-built for gruelling work. justable roller bearings in all—two at 


The rear axle, for instance, is the full- outer end of each shaft. Housing of the 


. . lL. 
floating type. Weight of truck and load banjo type is of electric furnace stee 


. o e 
is carried by the housing — shafts are See your Dodge Brothers dealer. See Dodge Heavy- 
free to transmit power solely. Drive is Duty Trucks. Inspect them and compare them. You 
through spiral bevel can buy the type for your 
gear. Pinion gear is THE COMPLETE LINE OF DODGE TRUCKS RANGES IN needs complete with stand- 
PAYLOAD CAPACITIES FROM 1,200 TO 11,175 POUNDS— 
straddle-mounted PRICED, CHASSIS F. O. B. ard or special body to fit. 


DETROIT, FROM $435 S b cA by 

TO $2695, INCLUDING 

1%-TON CHASSIS AT 
DEPENDABLE 


sv TRUCKS 
DUTY 


Do you mention THz American City? Please do. 








ent 
tkel 
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.a-Fox Officers 


\hrens-Fox Engine Co., Cincin- 
». has announced the election 
k €. Deckebach to its Board of 
in place of John P. Ahrens, 
The present Board of Direc- 
ides Charles H. Fox, Warren E. 
er, August H. Teuchter, Henry 
Harry Weil, W. H. Shafer and 
Deckebach. 
first meeting of the new Board, 
ofhcers were elected, with the 
n that August A. Teuchter, Presi- 
the Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co.., 
ected Vice-President, succeeding 
Ahrens. Mr. Teuchter also be- 
a member of the Executive Com- 
composed of Warren E. Keplin 
lanaging Director, Charles H. Fox, 
nt and Treasurer. and August H 
ter, Vice-President. 


All-Steel Highway Crossings 


lruscon all-steel highway crossings 
ng of heavy, checkered-steel 
designed to withstand the heaviest 
which are laid parallel to the 
ind securely spiked in place, are 
ifactured by the Truscon Steel Co.. 
ingstown, Ohio. The standard plates 
y-inch thick, 5% inches wide. 3 
hes high, and 9 feet long, but any 
gth up to 18 feet may be provided. 
plates are brought flush to the top 
the rails by means of sleepers, and 
electrical insulation is secured by the 
use of creosoted oak or asphalt as a 
filler between the rails and the plates. 
Protection against dragging brake rods 
and similar dangers is’ provided by 
pressed steel guards which cover the 
ends. The spike heads sink into special- 
ly formed recesses, leaving the road sur- 
face entirely smooth. The material is 
easily stocked, for the plates and guards 
are standard in size and section. The 
plates can be removed and relaid easily 
when repairs to the roadbed are neces- 
sary, requiring only ordinary labor. 





AN INSTALLATION OF TRUSCON ALL-STEEL HIGHWAY 
CROSSING 


St. Louis Airport Installs 
AGA Equipment 


Early in 1930 the officials in 
charge of Lambert Field, the mu 
nicipal airport at St. Louis, Mo.., 
issued invitations to all manufa 
turers of landing field floodlights 
to install representative flood 
lighting systems on the airport 
for competitive tests. 

Upon the completion of the in 
stallations of the latest types of 
system produced by all of the 
manufacturers of present-day 
floodlights, there followed a most 
comprehensive series of tests. For 
two weeks these tests were con 
ducted under various weather and 
flight conditions. The pilots and 
operators endeavored to select the 
system which gave the field the 
nearest to daylight appearance 
the least glare, and the most uni 


intensity of illumination 
over the entire area. 


Upon compiling the results of the tests 


form 


it was found that the requirements were 
most closely met by the system employ 
ing the high-intensity, full-automatic ar 
in a large dioptric lens. Relying on the 
results of the test, the city of St. Louis 
has purchased and installed a Sperry 
AGA floodlight using the 150-ampere are 
in a 1,000-mm. dioptric lens, from the 
American Gas Accumulator Co., Eliza- 


beth, N. J. 


Reflecting Warning Signs 

Reflecting signs for boulevards. state 
arterial highways. detours. curves, grade 
crossings, obstructions. embankments and 
dead-end streets have been developed by 
the Louisville Frog, Switch & Signal Co 
Louisville. Ky. 

rhe reflectors or lenses, frequently re 
ferred to as 
construction of these 
solid pieces of 
signed and constructed so as to provide 


“buttons.” used in_ the 
Reflex signs are 
glass scientifically de 
greal strength 
and superior re 
flecting qualities 
Rays of light 
trom a motor 
vehicle or othe 
source entering 
the lens from 
almost any angle 
returned 
with over 75 pel 
cent of their 
original intensity 
directly to the 
source of light. 


are 


The signs can 
be furnished in 
any design or 
lettering re 
quired. The 
backplate Ss. 
which are usu 
ally 24-inch size. 
are ot No. 16 
gage steel gal 
vannealed or the 
equal, while the 
housing or por 
tions containing 


MARCH, 193] 


CURVE 


iRVI \N WITH REFLEX ARROW 


thie buttons are of cast aluminum 
Both materials are embossed with the let 
ters and designs raised 1/16-inch. This 
not only facilitates repainting but alse 
adds to the strength of the sign. In the 
railroad warning signs, the two “R’s” are 
aluminum castings, assembled complete 
ly. with fourteen reflectors in each and se 
curely fastened to the steel plate The 
letters are 6 inches high and in this pat 
ticular sign extend 114 inches from the 
face of the surface of plate. The reflec 
tor units can be furnished in any color. 
The solid glass pieces have no metal 
parts exposed, as the reflector or mirror 
is permanently and hermetically sealed 
within the glass housing, and deteriora 
tion by tarnish or rust cannot oceur 

The arrow in the 
19 reflectors It is also a 
aluminum casting held together by brass 
screws and nuts, which are especially 
designed to prevent theft (Arrows are 
furnished for either right- or left-hand 
erections and can easily be placed on 
signs that are already installed, without 
removing the signs from service. The 24- 
inch octagon “Stop” sign has mounted on 


Curve sign contains 


two-piece 


it an aluminum “Stop” plate or housing, 
all in accordance with standards of the 
American Association of Highway Of 
ficials. The word “Stop” is studded with 
55 reflector buttons or units and is fur 
nished with or without embossed let 
ters denoting “through street.” 
through traffic.” et 


“arterial 


highway.” 


Henry D. Winton of 
Hersey Mfg. Co. Dies 


Henry D. Winton, who had been ass 
ciated with the Hersey Manufacturing 
Co., South Boston. Mass., for 45 years 
passed away at his home in Wellesley 
Hills. Mass., on Friday. January 23, 1931 
in his seventy-fifth vear. 

In 1885 Mr. Winton became associated 
with the Hersey Manufacturing Co.. and 
at the time of his death he was its Sec 
retary as well as a member of the Board 
of Directors. His many inventions and 
his vast knowledge of the art made him 
dean of that group of men who have done 
much to place the water-meter industry 
on a sound basis. 
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promised” 


Road builders need quick service, and CAREY 
service is built to fill the need. CAREY Elastite 
Expansion Joint — the Felt Side Joint — so perfectly 
satisfied the need for concrete paving expansion 
joint that its use became nation-wide when it was 
introduced, nearly twenty years ago. Guided by 
this long experience, CAREY built a seasoned dis- 
tribution organization — men who know the service 


road builders must have, and who deliver it. 


paee 





Blondo Street, Omaha, Neb. 


That is why CAREY service is depended on, just 
as confidently as Elastite Expansion Joint itself; both 
have been proved by the only real test — perform- 
ance. Now is a good time to order your spring re- 
quirements of CAREY Elastite Joint, thus insuring 
that the material will be on the job when the con- 


crete is poured. 


Write for 1931 price list and trade discounts. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY «x Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in Principal Cities 


BUILT-UP ROOFS 
ASPHALT PRODUCTS 
ELASTITE EXPANSION JOINT 
WATERPROOFINGS 
ROOF PAINTS 


Do you mention THe 


HEAT INSULATIONS 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS 
CAREYSTONE CORRUGATED SIDING 


ag 40) 0) Ul oy BS : BUILDING PAPERS 


American City? Please do. 
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00-POUND CAPACITY TEST 
LOADOMETER 


Testing Concrete and 
Tile Products 


Two new Test Loadometers have re- 
cently been brought out by the Black & 
Decker Manufacturing Co., Towson, Md.., 
for testing the compressive strength of 
concrete and tile products. These ma- 
chines are of highest quality, strong and 
easy to operate. The ratchet lever type 
of operation enables pressure to be ap- 
plied uniformly through the entire test- 
ing range. 

The 25,000-pound capacity Test Loado- 

52 pounds, and is 11! 


meter weighs 2 
inches in height. The screw travels 3 


inches. 

The 50,000-pound capacity 
has a weight, including brackets, of 158 
pounds. Its over-all height is 18 inches 
and it has a base diameter of 11 inches. 
The plunger travels 5 inches. 


machine 


A Cold-laid Bituminous Concrete 


For new construction, or for resurfac- 
ing old asphalt, brick, concrete, macadam 
or other types of worn and damaged 
pavements, railroad crossings, bridge 
floors, aviation fields, tennis courts, play- 
grounds, auto parking areas, mainte- 
nance and repairs, the Macasphalt Cor- 
poration of America, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, developed Macasphalt. 

This is a bituminous paving material 
produced by the blending of coarse or 
fine aggregates with fillers as used in 
the manufacture of standard hot type 
mixtures and incorporated with Macas- 
phalt bituminous cement. These mix- 
tures possess the property of being trans- 
ported, laid and rolled at air tempera- 
tures during construction or placed in 
Storage for indefinite periods. The mix- 
tures are resilient, stable, and durable. 
and present abrasive non-skid surface 
textures, 

This is not a cut-back type, but is com- 
posed entirely of asphaltic bitumens. It 
is mixed hot at central plants to insure 
uniformity of coating of the aggregate 
and is of such character that excessive 
Stickiness is eliminated. It can be read- 
ily unloaded from railroad cars by ma- 
chine or by hand labor into storage or 





directly into trucks for transportation to 
the location of operations. 

The usual asphalt crew on new con- 
struction or the resurfacing of worn 
areas of roadways should be able to 
readily unload, haul and lay approxi 
mately 2,500 to 4,000 square yards of 
Macasphalt wearing surface complete in 
place, 11% inches in thickness after com 
pression, daily. It is only necessary to 
properly seal the surface after the mix- 
ture has been unloaded and raked into 
place, by the application of one rolling 
during the day’s operation. Subsequent 
rolling to insure a smooth and even sur 
face can be done within the week’s op 
eration. 

In surfacing new streets and roads, 
these mixtures may be laid on any sub 
stantial foundation of concrete, broken 
stone, lime rock or standard type of 
foundation. No binder course is neces 
sary when the foundation is true to grade 
and cross-section, owing to the plasti 
and adhesive qualities of the mixture. 

When resurfacing rigid and unit types 
of paving, a slight application of asphalt 
paint coat is desirable to effect perfect 
binding qualities. On flexible founda- 
tions such as stone or gravel macadam, 
ordinary depressions may be cushioned 
with Macasphalt binder mixture, unless 
the foundation is in such condition as 
to warrant scarifying and reshaping. 

Repairs made with Macasphalt can be 
opened to trafic immediately, barricades 
and their attendant inconveniences being 
entirely unnecessary. 


Culverts Coated with Lead 


In industrial localities where culverts 
must carry waters from streams heavily 
charged with acids, Leadclad culverts 
made by the Leadclad Steel Corporation, 
Glen Dale, W. Va.. are particularly eff 
cient. 

Leadclad culverts are 
full-weight steel sheets using boiler type 
construction with overlapped side seams 
and end locks. Then, after forming, the 
culvert is protected by the exclusive 
Leadclad which a_ thick, 
heavy coating of pure lead is applied to 
both inner and outer surfaces. 

These culverts are shipped ready to 


formed from 


process, by 
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install, except when longer than standard 
The usual method 
the ditch, 

In con 


lengths are required. 
of installation is to prepare 

rolling the culvert into place. 
crete work, a popular style of construc- 
tion utilizes the culvert as the concrete 


form, an advantage in time- and money 


saving by eliminating the use of wood 
forms. 

The use of Leadclad connecting bands 
makes for ease of installation. The 


bands are quickly slipped over a joint 
with a generous lap. and the bolts tight 
ened to make a tight joint. To prevent 
damage to the ends of the culvert after 
installation, these culverts are furnished 
with a reinforcing bead. Heavy vehi 
cles running over the culvert 
the ground will not dent it 


while in 


Ballin Retires as President 
of MeIntosh & Seymour 


William C. Dickerman. Chairman of 
the Board of McIntosh & Seymour Cor- 
poration, has announced the retirement 
of A. E. Ballin, effective February 1, 
1931, as President and Director of the 
Corporation. At a meeting of the Board 
of Directors on February 2, R. B. MeColl 
was elected President and Director of the 
corporation to succeed Mr. Ballin 

Mr. MeColl has held several positions 


with the American Locomotive Co. In 


1925 he was appointed Manager of the 
Schenectady plant, which position he 
held until his present promotion 


A New Sidewalk Snow-Plow 


\ motor-driven sidewalk plow, design 
ed to perform the work of slower and 
less eficient horse-drawn plows, has been 
announced by the Centaur Tractor Cor- 
poration, Greenwich, Ohio. 

The Centaur sidewalk plow is a \ type 
plow mounted in front of the power unit 
and is raised and lowered for clearing 
curbs by 
lifting mechanism, handled from the driv 
er’s seat. The tractor is equipped with 
a 2-cylinder, 12-horsepower LeRoi motor 
and runs on dual hard-rubber tires. This 
plow is also suited to the needs of park 


a very simple, easily operated 


and suburban districts, estates and in- 


dustrial plants 





THE CENTAUR TRACTOR-POWERED SIDEWALK PLOW 





Grateful Taxpayers 


HERE’S a newly surfaced road in a western city 
and Vot rs — being rapidly and skilfully speeded to com- 
pletion. “Caterpillar” Tractors play a spectacular 
part in cutting costs and fighting weather hazards. 
Motorists, taxpayers and voters are quick to ap- 
prove efficient hurry in spreading smooth roads 
before them — and many know that when “‘Cater- 
pillar” equipment is on the job the detour sign 
will not be up long! 
Prices—f.o. 6b. Peoria, Illinois 


Tem lw lw wl tw FICO =6LTWENTY 
FIFTEEN . . . . $1450 THIRTY 


E Lp SIXTY .... . $4175 
CA p AR Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
pelea ee PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
T R A Cc T oO R Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
(There's a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


ease do 
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| Windows for Prisons 
New York House of Detention 
men in New York City has been 
d throughout with Bayley win- 
r prisons, including 3670 Bayley 
which are an integral part of the 
These windows, made by Wil- 
savley Co., North Street, Spring- 
Ohio, have a total absence of penal 
phere, giving the appearance of 
panes, rather than bars. They pro- 
an efficient window, as well as a 


assembly of small openings gives 
adequate daylight, and at the same time 
increases the strength of the window, and 
the ventilator does not impair safety. 
They have been designed in cooperation 
with prison architects and officials and 
are available in sizes to fit the smallest 


as well as the largest wall openings. 


THE BAYLEY GUARD WINDOW 


(hese windows are made in either super 
bar or 14%-inch standard tee bar con- 
struction, with the horizontal and vertical 
bars continuous through the ventilator 
opening, 


A Celd-laid Asphalt Pavement 


\n asphaltic road material which is 
manufactured by an entirely cold process 
and is handled and laid cold is made 
by Colprovia Roads, Inc., 52 Broadway. 


New York. The coarse aggregate may 
be either granite, trap rock, limestone or 
any other clean, hard stone, and the fine 
aggregate may be crushed rock, prefer- 
ably limestone or fine asphalt sand. The 
aggregate must be so selected that it 
shall be initially stable for whichever 
type of Colprovia is to be made. If the 
aggregate is received in a dry state, it 
is preferable that it should not be passed 
through a dryer, as the best results have 
been obtained from material at ground 
temperature. If, however, it is received 

4 wet condition, it is permissible to 
dry it, provided the temperature of the 





material when delivered to the 
mixer is not higher than 100 
Fahrenheit. Any 
standard dryer is suitable for 
this purpose if it employs the 
principle of passing a large 
volume of warm air over and 
through the aggregate as it 
falls from the lifting plates of 
a rotating drum. 

Suitable filler is required 
for all wearing courses and. 
for this, finely powered limestone is rec 
commended. The asphalt cement is 
made of two components, of which the 
first is a carefully selected flux oil refined 
from asphaltic crude and capable of 
complete amalgamation with the second, 
which is a grade of asphalt hard enough 
to be reduced to a fine powder in an im- 
pact mill. 

The principle underlying the selection 
of the asphalt cement is that, to some 
extent in the mixer but mostly under the 
roller and under traffic, the flux oil shall 
combine with the whole of the hard 
asphalt to produce a resultant asphalt 
cement of the required penetration, 
which may be varied to suit the climate 
in which it is to be laid. 

In manufacture the dry cold aggregate 
is led through screens to storage bins, 
and from there it is delivered to a weigh- 
ing apparatus, from which it is dis- 
charged to a standard type mixer. To 
the correctly proportioned aggregate and 
filler is added a known weight of flux 
oil, and these ingredients are mixed to 
gether until every particle of the aggre 
gate has been entirely coated with the 
oil. At this stage a weighed quantity 
of the finely powdered asphalt is added. 
and the mixing is continued until the 
powdered asphalt is evenly distributed 
throughout the mix. The Colprovia is 
then ready for discharge from the mixer 
The entire mixing operation takes about 
a minute and a half. 

The Colprovia when delivered to the 
road is spread in the same manner as any 
other type of asphaltic pavement. It is 
not necessary to apply the roller im- 
mediately, and thus bad laying is avoided 
as the rakers have ample time to drop 
back to correct any inequalities in the 
freshly spread pavement. The material 
may be rolled with a heavy roller at any 
time convenient or desirable in the course 
of the day’s work, and as soon as the 
roller has passed over it the road may 
be opened to traffic. Consolidation of 
the pavement by further rolling may be 
continued on the day after the laying, 
and this is good practice. 
Final consolidation takes place 


degrees 





EXTERIOR OF 





AMERICAN-MONINGER 
SLUDGE COVER 


can be merely glassed over and made 
more effective without extending their 
area. Other plants are housing 
their sprinkling filters, so that they may 
be more effective in winter and the nui 
sance of the 
trolled in summer. 

The American-Moninger 
Manufacturing Co., 1365 Flushing Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of 
American-Moninger greenhouses, are 
supplying many of these structures for 
housing sludge beds in different parts of 
the country. The feature of these green- 
houses is the all-steel, all-riveted frame 
which uses standard structural members. 
Steel columns are used, bolted or riveted 
to the trusses, making a solid one-piece 
truss. Up to and including trusses of 
39 feet span, all work is shop riveted. In 
addition to the truss being of steel, all 
the purlins are channels or angles and 
the ridge is of steel. All of this metal is 
protected with red lead treatment before 
shipment and then is field-painted by 
the manner desired. All 
columns, gutters and eave plates are gal- 
as additional 


now 


sewage fly may be con- 


Greenhouse 


owner in any 


vanized against 
rust. 


The 


protection 


faced in the 
easily 


variable conditions 
shape of sludge-bed 
cared for with the minimum of redesign 
of American-Moninger 
Careful study has been made of 
ventilation problem, and where a 
house of 50 or more feet is desired, it has 
been found more effective to use two ad- 
jacent 25-foot spans than to use the wider 
span, although a structure equally strong 
can be built with the steel trusses used. 
In some cases where wider spans have 
been used, intermediate supports have 
been introduced, primarily for carrying 
which monorails are af- 
fixed for handling a trolley system to re 
move the sludge. 

The illustration below shows the type 
of steel truss construction used in many 
American Moninger sludge bed covers. 
The steel truss construction is capable of 
almost infinite variety. 


areas are 


glass houses. 


the 
wide 


crossbeams to 





under the action of the traffic. 


Steel Frame Glass Covers 
for Sludge Beds 

The past year has shown a 
remarkable increase in the 
number of sewage treatment 
plants constructed in which 
the sludge beds have been cov- 
ered to make them more 
effective as drying units. In 
cases where a sewage treat- 
ment plant must be increased, 
the original sludge beds 








INTERIOR OF GREENHOUSE 
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University Street, Palo Alto, California. 
Stanley Construction Company, Contractors 
J. F. Byxbee, Jr., City Engineer 
t 


These broad, smooth streets 
do maintain property values 


There is something about a concrete street that raises the standard of a 
community. Its perfect symmetry and smoothness—its acknowledged 
immunity from annoying repairs and costly maintenance — its cleanliness 
— these are qualities that individualize the street of portland cement 
concrete. Every property owner should bear these facts constantly in mind. 


PORTLAND CEMENT Cc‘ssociation- 


33 W. GRAND AVENUE 


Concrete for permanence + harwe es 


Do you mention THe American City 
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HE BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER 
TAX MACHINE 


Tax Billing by Machine 

Not only does the Burroughs typewrit- 
er tax machine, made by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich., 
write the tax bill and tax roll in one 
operation, entering names, addresses and 
descriptions, but it handles all exten- 
sions by direct multiplication, which is 
much faster than the repeated addition 
method common to most machines of this 
type. The writing of the tax roll is an 
automatic by-product of the billing pro 
cedure 

{ll extensions and totals are printed 
directly from the computing mechanism. 
thus eliminating the possibility of error 
which exists when amounts must be 
copied figure by figure. When the bottom 
of the tax roll sheet has been reached, it 
is necessary only to multiply the accu- 
mulated valuation by the various rates 
and check the results against the proof 
totals accumulated in the machine. This 
proves all calculations. Several carbon 
copies of the tax roll and bills may be 
written if required. 

rhe machine is equipped with a spe- 
cial type of carriage that permits quick 
insertion and removal of bills without 
disturbing the tax roll, which remains in 
the machine until it is filled. The bill 
is merely placed on a flat surface and is 
automatically aligned to the correct writ- 
ing position. All carriage tabulations 
are automatic. After the complete bill 
las been written, the carriage electrically 
returns and spaces up to the next print- 
ing position. 

In addition to computing and writing 
the tax roll and tax bills, the machine 
may, if desired, be used on such work 
as writing the assessment roll, writing 
and computing tax abstracts, budgetary 
accounting, utility billing, prorating and 
other distribution work, miscellaneous 
multiplications and all kinds of verti- 


eal and horizontal listing and adding. 


Wynes Joins Gamewell Sales Staff 

[he Gamewell Co., Newton, Mass.. has 
appointed J. A. Wynes as Sales Engineer 
at its ofiee in the Praetorian Building, 
Dallas. Texas. Mr. Wynes has previously 
been connected with the Bell Telephone 
lowa, Western Electric Co., and 
the Harrington-Seaberg Corp., having 
traveled extensively in municipal work in 
the Southwest. 
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Smoke Recorders for Municipal 
Power Plants 

\ typical installation of an L. & N 
smoke recorder made by Leeds & North 
rup Co., 4901 Stenton Avenue, Philadel 
phia, Pa., consists of a measuring cham 
ber at the stack or breeching, a recorder 
at any convenient location, and an indica 
tor at the boiler. 

The measuring chamber through which 
the smoke passes contains a lamp at one 
end and a specially constructed, tempera 
ture-compensated thermopile at the other 
end. Heat radiated from the lamp passes 
through the smoke-filled chamber and 
falls on the thermopile. With a con 
stant heat-source in the lamp, the amount 
of heat falling on the thermopile is in 
versely proportional to the density of 


the smoke. The heat from the lamp 
which reaches the thermopile causes it 
to generate a voltage. The measurement 


of this voltage is the measure of the den 
sity of the smoke. 

The recorder is a standard L. & N. 
potentiometer recorder. It measures the 
voltage of the thermopile and reads di 
rectly in per cent smoke density or 
Ringelmann chart numbers. 

The boiler-room indicator is a bank 











THE L & N SMOKE RECORDER 


of five lamps. The color of the lamp 
burning instantly tells the fireman the 
smoke conditions in the stack. 

The apparatus is simple, reliable and 
fool-proof. A spe- 
cially constructed 
thermopile is used 
as the detecting 
element, and the 
density measure- 
ment is not af- 
fected by line volt- 
age fluctuations. 
The sampling sys- 
tem of which the 
measuring cham- 
ber is a part, is 
easily installed, 
requires very little 
attention and pro- 
vides a ready 
means for obtain- 
ing a condition of 


ZeTo smoke den- 
sity for purposes 
of checking. 
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More Powerful Engines for 
New Mowers 

The new line of power lawn mowers 
recently introduced by the Ideal Power 
Lawn Mower Co., of Lansing, Mich., in 
corporates many changes in power mower 
construction. Both the wheel-type mow 
ers, which are made in 20 and 25-inch 
sizes, and the roller-type mowers in 22 
and 30-inch sizes, are equipped with 
more powerful engines. The engine is a 
cycle type using a high-compression 
cylinder, large valve passages and me 
chanically operated inlet and exhaust 
valves lt develops 2\4 to 3 horsepower 
at 1,350 r.p.m., depending upon the size, 
and with the mower traveling at a fast 
walking speed of 3% miles per hour 
Another interesting feature of these mow 
ers is the generous use of aluminum for 
base, crankcase mufflers and other parts, 
making a large saving in weight 

\ new power putting-green mower has 
also been placed on the market by this 
company Instead of lightening and 
speeding up the ordinary power mower, 
a light hand type putting-green mower 
It is very light in 
weight and can be turned around on the 
most delicate turf without possibility of 
injury. Power is applied directly to the 


has been motorized 


cutting reel and then through gears to 
the traction roller. In this way the reel 
Is actually tractor-driven insuring 
smooth cutting even on sharp rises or in 
heavy work, reducing wear on gears and 
eliminating all chance of scuffing 

Built on the principle of the Bulldog 
fairway mower, the new Ideal rough 
mower has a special adjustment to allow 
a cutting height for any length of rough 
preferred. 

To provide the closer, smoother cutting 
that is necessary for the better fairways 
found in the majority of clubs, many of 
which are now of bent grass. all Ideal 
Bulldog fairway mowers are equipped 
with a new, improved cutting unit of 
seven blades which greatly increase the 
frequency of cut, so that even on fine 
bent fairways the Bulldog does clean, 
even work. The bottom knife and reel 
blades are now manufactured of a new 
special formula that is of uniform hard 
ness throughout, giving longer wear and 
more perfect cutting. 





THE IDEAL 30-INCH ROLLER TYPE MOWER 
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A decade of 


service in 
Chicago traffic! 


A worthy record, you'll admit. Paving 
must have durability to stand up under 24- 
hour-a-day pounding of traffic on one of 
the world’s busiest thoroughfares. 












It’s the same story the world over—city 
or town—Trinidad stands the gaff. Where- 
ever it is laid, Trinidad demonstrates its 
resistance to wear, its immunity to attacks 
of weather—its natural superiority to any 
man-made bituminous paving material. 






For road building—Bermudez Road As- 
phalt—another Native-Lake Asphalt—has 
demonstrated its merit. Write for inter- 
esting facts. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
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BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD | 









When there is a time limit to consider 
When every hour lost is usually a serious matter 
. . « Then does the contractor appreciate the 
rugged reliability of his Buffalo-Springfield roller. 






Whether on new construction or maintenance, the 
Buffalo-Springfield develops the flawless performance that 
meets every requirement with true economy. 

Built in a wide range of sizes. Steam and 

motor driven. Three-wheel and tandem. 


Searifier and other attachments optional. 
Write for Ulustrated booklet. 


THE BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 
ROLLER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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A Valuable Feature 
= ee o 
in Municipal Service 
This truck is spreading top dressing. Note that the 
Wood all-steel dump body is maintained in the position 
shown, while the truck moves forward. This is made 
possible by the ball-check pump of the Wood Under- 
body hoist. It automatically holds the body at any 
desired angle and keeps it from drifting down while 
controls are shifted. This is but one of the features 
of Wood Hoists which have won world leadership 
because they are so practical, efficient and economical 
in any dumping service. Get the facts on Wood Hoist 
and body efficiency in your service. 

WOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST & BODY CO 


Detroit, U. S. A. 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Why not remember to mention Taz American City? 
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THE WORTHINGTON MODEL 


A 1931 Model Lawn Tractor 
for Parks and Golf Courses 

Immediately upon the appearance of 
the new Ford Model-A engine, the Worth- 
ington Mower Co., Stroudsburg, Pa., 
equipped a Worthington lawn tractor 
with one for experimental purposes in 
place of the old Model T. After a long 
period of test in actual service, it was 
shown to be in many respects a better 
engine for lawn-mower work than the old. 

The 1931 Model A tractor, which 
patented, weighs 1,350 pounds. It 
constructed entirely independent of the 
cutting units and may be disconnected 
from them at once and, without any 
change whatever, is ready to do any 
kind of work ordinarily performed upon 
the golf course by the horse. 

The tractor draws the mower behind 
it. It is equipped with a self-starter 
as standard equipment and may also be 
furnished with front and rear lights, 
which enable the mowing to be con- 
ducted as well by night as by day. In 
many cases this has proved of great con- 
venience. The midday heat may thus be 
avoided, as well as all interruptions to 
the cutting operation by the players. 
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Spiral Welded Pipe in Lengths 
Up to 40 Feet 

Among the favorable features to be 
found in the new Armco spiral welded 
pipe, made by the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, is the lighter 
weight, easier handling, long sections 
which reduce the number of field joints, 
smooth inside wall which reduces fric- 
tion and pumping costs, and the saving 
in shipping and handling costs. 

\t one of the process stages of the 
continuous sheet mill, great strips of 
metal, as long as 200 feet and of 10-gage 
or heavier, come from the strip mill and 
are rapidly wound into coils. These are 
placed in a decoiling device on one end 
of the pipe machine, which is one com- 
pact, self-contained production unit. The 
coil is unwound and flattened and then 
proceeds through the forming rolls and is 
welded. The spiral seam is produced by 
leeding the strip into the machine at an 
angle of approximately 45 degrees. The 
great length of the coil of metal elimi- 
nates the necessity of frequently stopping 
the machine to add new stock, and a 


A LAWN 
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cut-off mechan 
ism synchronized 
with the speed 
of the welded 
pipe assures ac- 
curately 
lengths. 


The 


vage 
gage d 


spiral 
welded pipe 
next taken to a 
testing machine 
where it is sub- 
jected to tests at 
the safe 
working pres- 
sure. 

Armco spiral 
welded pipe 
manufactured in 
jointless lengths 
up to 40 feet. 
Every joint is round, straight, smooth in- 
side and light in weight. There are no 
interior grooves or ridges to catch sedi- 
ment or debris or to increase friction. 
Every ounce of metal used to form 
the side walls, and there are no pro- 
jecting bands or seams to add weight. 
It is easy to weld and can be used with 
any of the standard couplings. The pipe 
is supplied in sizes from 6 to 24 inches 
in diameter, in any wall thickness from 
12-gage to 14 or %x-inch. It can be fur 
nished with any type of coating desired, 
mill coat, asphalt inside and out, or gal- 
vanized. 


Burch Joins Wire 
Reinforcement Institute 

Announcement has been made by the 
Wire Reinforcement Institute, National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C., that 
James S. Burch has been appointed Re- 
search Engineer. Mr. Burch was for- 
merly a member of the Technical Staff 
of the American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, acting as investigator for the 
Association’s Special Committee on Sub- 
grade and Pavement Bases. 

The Wire Reinforcement Institute, un- 


Is 


twice 


is 


TRACTOR 


Is 
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der the direction of Royall D. Bradbury, 
provides a centralized organization to 
promote the technical and_ utilitarian 
merits of electrically welded wire fabric 
used for reinforcement concrete 
and for building 


as 


in 
pavement construc 


tion, 


A Pressure Sprayer for Asphalt 
Emulsion Maintenance Work 


\ pressure sprayer, whether of the 
hand or power type, adds materially to 
the convenience and economy of applying 
asphalt emulsions in maintenance work, 
as it makes practicable the application 
of the emulsion direct from the steel 
drums to the surface to be treated. Flint- 
kote Roads, Inc., 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York, has developed a_ pressure 
sprayer unit with a cradle to carry the 
55-gallon steel drum of emulsion on three 
wheels. The machine is equipped with a 
strong. low loading lip, reinforced heads, 
a head clamping device, a large-capacity 
air pump, air pressure gage, 
screened siphon tube, a discharge hose, 
drop nozzle and spray head. A pin in- 
sert for the drawbar together with a bal- 
anced chassis makes loading easy, and 
the connections are arranged so that 
loading and connecting require but a few 
seconds and no tools but a wrench are 
required to remove the barrel plug. The 
machines are arranged for with 
standard 2-inch side-bung steel drums 
and are shipped complete with all parts 
and full instructions, ready for imme- 
diate use. 


hose, 


use 


This is a light, mobile and inexpensive 
outfit and is especially adapted for the 
application of Colas. It is a convenient 
unit and effects real economy in the main- 
tenance of highways, streets and drives 
and in the widening of pavement and 
macadam. Where application by large 
motor-truck sprayers is not practicable 
or convenient, it frequently saves them 
many miles of operation or difficult and 
expensive manipulation. 














THE FLINTKOTE PRESSURE 


SPRAYER 


Loading a drum of emulsion 
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Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways. 


(@, —_) eo Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks. | 
1 | ( j 1 | 0 and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 
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Brightest Streets 


[> TENSITY of light is by no means’ it has seemed well worth while to ascer- population known to have. street 
gical 





ole criterion ot street lighting tain the practice of the 37 cities over 250, lighting intensities of 500 lu 
ene but with increased em- 000 in population in regard to their more, per linear foot of street. \ 
direct illumination as the streets of greatest illumination from assistance was received from 
discerning objects” on the street lamps Che resulting information sources besides the cities addres 
ght. rather than such indirect is given in the accompanying table, which cluding a compilation of “Representative 
silhouette. shadow or glint also includes ten other cities of smaller Street Lighting Installations” issued in 
1930 by the Street Lighting Committee of 
the National Electric Light Association, 
which gave data for twelve of the cities 
concerned; and the _ street-lighting de- 
partments of leading lamp manufactur 
ers. 
The column showing lumens pe 
foot of street presents a rough 
of comparison, from the standpoint of 
lumens “expended” for lighting pur 
poses. It should not be used as an 
accurate means of grading cities or 
installations, as even where it can be 
computed from exact data, it takes no 
account of effectiveness of distribution 
of light, proper placing of units, or glare, 
nor, of course, attractiveness of design; 
and lumen output varies with age and 
cleanliness of lamps and glassware. Fur 
thermore, one brightly lighted street does 
not necessarily mean a well-lighted city. 
With these limitations in mind it is inter- 
esting to note that the lumen output per 
foot of street ranges from 2,040 to 104, 
among the 37 largest cities. The mini- 
THE PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND (Text continued on page 185) 
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by courtesy of Street Lighting Committee, National Electric Light Association 


DAY VIEW OF STATE STREET, CHICAGO 





STREETS OF GREATEST ILLUMINATION FROM STREET LAMPS 


mens M 
and ing 
Watts or |] ps Height 
Pype of Amperes per f 
Street Luminaire per Lamp Post Lamps 
55.040 8S. Main St Upright, luminous 15,000 1. 
Market to are, G. E. Form 6.6a 


66 Whitehall & 
Peachtree 
Street 


Baltix 
OvValux 
), with refractor 
Upright mec 
alabaster giob 
Upright, N 
ix Form 9 


| t hi 

alabaster globe 

! il asym- 

l¢ retractor 

Calhoun St ; Form 32B 

Columbia St h No. 57 
to Jefferson 

St. 


Main St 








STATE STREET, CHICAGO, AT NIGHT 





[HE AMERICAN CITY for MARCH, 


(ABOVE) FIFTH AVENUT 
YORK BY NIG 


(| PPER LEFT) WASHING 
BOLLEVARD, DETROIT 


K LEFT) WASHING 
MOL LEVARD, BY NIGH 


Westinghouse Hol- 
ywspun Sheri 
lan 24, granite 
mbinatior 
ust 
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River to 
{ laiborne 
(ve 
446 Fifth Ave 
Manhattan 


reflector inside 
(Queens Same as Fifth 
Blvd Ave 
Queens 
460 Falls St Upright, G. E. 


lunimous arc 


Business Upright, G. 1 2 ( ast iron with in- Oppo 
District ® No. 118 medium ner steel rein- 
alabaster _rip- forcing tube 
pled glass gl »bes 
Market St Pendent, Phila 10,000 | 2 ] I'win lamp stand 
iver to lec. Co. spe- 5 5a rds 
City Hall cial, medium 
rippled globe 
Pendent, G. | 10,000 | 
Form 32 with 580 w 
G. E. No. 145 
diffusing globe 
Business Upright, G. E. 15,000 | 
District Novalux 6,000 | 
Exchange Upright, mag- 13,7001 
lace netite arc 6.6a 
Main St Upright, G. E. 12,300 | 
Broad to inverted magne- 6.6a 
Kast Ave. tite arc 
Olive St Upright, West- 15,000 | 5 Westinzhouse 
nghouse ot 20 a Hollowspun 
Louis pattern Crranite 
Union Metal twin Oppo 
tandard with 
Steel pipe core 
Ornamental steel Oppo 


aniny 


lL pright, G. | 
Form 12, No 
118 Globe, with 
anopy; film re- 
tractor 

Are 


i. E. Form 21 16,875 

tuminous arc, 0.04 

No. 126 globe 

Upright, med- 1,800 Page-McKen 
ium alabaster 500 w ny, bronze filled : 


globes G I . with concrete 
No. 124 and ulso Ur 
Line Material Metal 

No. 10111); can 


11o0n 


900.718 immit Pendent. ar 6.000 
486.869 15th St Upright mag- 11,200 
netite arc 6.0a 





Mill St. to Market St., about 900 ft. Width varies in other portions (min. 68 

sessed against abutting property. ‘4 15,000 lumen lamps used in some parts of the Squs 

ton St., Broadway, San Pablo Ave., Franklin St., Webster St., Harrison St., 11th St., 
spect to curb standards. * 52.3°7, of installation cost from local assessment, 47.7 


recommendation for retail busi 

ess streets in the code of street light- 
the Illuminating Engineering So 
Committee. on Street Lighting is 
juivalent to 67 lumens per foot. and 
} for heavy-traffic thoroughfares. These 
ommendations are on the basis of the 
ost effective equipment and use; for up- 
t units more lumens would be needed 
for pendent units. The minimum 
wendation for mounting height is 
with 20 feet much preferred. In 
nstances herewith the height is 


is less than 18 feet. 


of the data was received directly 





the cities concerned, the types ot 
ent not being uniformly described. 
ike of equipment is included in 
ises where the cities reported it. 
famous “Great White Way” of 
iy, New York. depends on elec- 
ns rather than street lamps, that 
olicy in street lighting being for 
iniformity. 





STREET, NEW ORLEANS. BY DA) 


ror night view see page 
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Type ALH, 24-kw., airport floodligh: 











lype ALH, 3-kw., airport 
floodlight 














q te 
Combine 





EFFICIENT AIRPORT FLOODLIGHTING 


with REMOTE CONTROL at low cost 


HE G-E airport floodlights illustrated are unique in design and con- 
struction; they embody fundamental principles that combine to estab- 
lish the highest standards of efficiency, reliability, and convenience. 
Multiple light sources; cylindrical parabolic mirrors that are 
adjusted to obtain the proper light distribution; self-cooling to 
dispense with ventilating fans and ducts and to prevent the 
entrance of dust; and incandescent MAZDA lamps that are 
inherently suited for remote control; all of these desir- 
able features are obtained with Type ALH floodlights. 
Let us send you complete information. Address 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
<= AERONAUTIC EQUIPMENT — 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORPORATION 





711-89 
SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


\\ her ‘ rite f that catalog, ki! 
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